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.V, h' Hq uaiiaft Manis t 


Hihiscns kahilti, sp. nov, 

Arbor 75 9"ilni, ait»; foliis vllipticis vel cuneiformis,, serratis, scabru- 
putaraccmihiis. 5-6011, longis, 2,5-,51111, latis; petiolis pubescentihus, .5- \ em. 
Iungi*. riurvs solilariii a si Ilares; peilunculis pubescentibus, a rtkuliit is prope 
sutum is, 1,5-2 em. Longis; 111 voluero-bracteis Lmceolatis, pubescentibus, 11 
unii, longis; cfllvcv tomentofti, tubulato, brevi fle ntato, marginat i ,'2.5 2.7 em. 
Umgn; petalis oblongo-spatulatis, rubris, extus pubesceutilius. 6,5 em* 
longis, 11 iiiiil Iulis; columna sliiminia 5 em, longa, slylis liirsiilis, t| mtn. 
htugis, Capsula ignota. 

Type locality, near tlie Wahiawa swanip, 013 the slopes of 
Katiili, Kaiiiti. Specimen* first collected by Mr, J. M. Lvrigaic a 
11 umber of years ago. C. N. Forbes., Xo. 259, K. August, 1909. 

A Iree 75-90 ritti, liigh , Incaves -elliptical to c-imcifonn. serrate 
oti tlie Lippe r two-tiiirds, Jmver tliird getierally ctitire. scabro pubes¬ 
cent, 5-6 em. long, s, 5-3,5 em, wide; with putescent petiole* of 
.5-1 cm. long. Flowers solitary in the axil*: with pubescent 
peduucles, articulate near Ilie lop, 1.5-2 cm. long. Involucra! 
bracts laiiceolate, pubescent, m mm. long, Calyx pubescent, 
tubular, marginate, siiortly dentate, 2.5-2,7 cm. long. lVtals ob- 
long-spatulate, Ted, pubescent ota tlie uutsule, 6,5 cm. long, 11 inni. 
wide. Staniinal colurno 5 ctn. long, Styles hirsute, 9 mm, long. 
Capsute uiikiiouti. 

Tliis s|jecies differs from //, kekto Hillebr. itt its pubescent 
calyx, and in otlicr minor characters. A reti hibiscus growing 011 
}lauopti. Kiufti, altliougli very different in liabit, has dowerst very 
similar. arui is prohably a variety. Another specimen, origitialk' 
from Napali, wllicb lias hecn tituler cnUivatiou a n umber of yt*»rs 
in Mr. Lydgate s gardeti at Ijhue, Knuai. is probably auotlier 
species, or distinet variety. Il lias. 111 uch sliorler involucra! bracis, 
and a wider corolla of a different sliatle of red, As I liare never 
scen it io its native locality, I hesitate lo describe it at present. 
[ observed stili auotlier forni, growing on the cliffs near Ka 1 alau„ 
whicb I was tmah-le to obtaiu, wliich had u stamina! coluum uhfch 
protrudet! beyocid the j>etals. 
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AWc Hazi&fian Pfanfs* 


Xadtia fluviatilis, sp. nov+ 

Frutex 6-9 <tm, alita: loliis lanccolatis, acu ini natis, basi fLCta-minat*, ^Libris, 
£i cm. longis, 4,5. cm. lati*, cum petiolis 9,5 em. longis; siipnlia triangu luris 
mucronatis. Plores axillares vel sub-axilla res; pedkellis a-5 «14 em. longi*: 
calycis lobis lanctobuis, ii tiitn, longis: corolla albsi, glabra; tuba 2 cin. 
Ipnga, Uthis rt*rteK,i|s p 9 inti|. longis^ u.utht;ri* linearis, sessilis^ inclusis; stilo 
glabro, biflilo, 7 tmti, longo; lokf^min» longis, liticsins- Capsula oIko nica, 
calycis Laciniis coronata: seminibus mi igniariis, LiLarginatis, minutias imis 
pustulatis. 

Type locality, oti the borders of the upper Wahiawa stre«n h 
Oahu, To h* expected along the streams of the Koolauloa tuoun- 
tains, Qa.hu, C, FT. Fort*», 2 * 0 , l& 2 [, Q, December iB ( 1910 , 

Rushy, 6-9 dtn. high, Leaves lanceolat-e, acuminate* base 
acuminate, giabrous, 31 cm. io«g, 4,5 cm- wide, with pet toles 
2.5 cm. loug. Stipules triangnlar, mucronate. Flowers axillary 
or sub-axilla ry, oti pedicels 3,5-4 cm, loug. Calyx lobes Ianceo- 
late, 11 mm, loug. Corolla xvhilc, glabretis, tube 2 cm. loug. 
lobe.s reflexed, 9 uiiu. loug. Authers liuear. sessile, inclosed be- 
low the tliroat. Style glabrous, bifid for one-third of its lengtli, 
with broad linear lobes. CflpsuLe obconical, strongly inarlced by 
four ridges, alternating with lour grooves, drawn aut luto the 
slightlv elongated pedicel, crowned by the calyx lobes. Seeds 
angulaT, margiued, mltltttely pustulate. 

This species is closely related to Kadua. acuminata Chain. & 
Schl., but is very different in appearance. Its leaves are larger 
and niore typically acuminate than K; priioiala Cray, while its 
flowers ate pure white, the latter species having greetiish flowers. 
The corolla is cousiderflbly longer and larger than in these two 
species. 
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Clermontia tubercalata, sp. nov. 

A rljor js <lm, altu; filiis obovatis vel oblongi*, scrrulatis, Coriaccb. gla- 
liri* h cum iierviU subter nurum itu Lubercnluth, ig.5 -cm. 4 cnu lati*, 

iwtifllb 2-3 cui. potiunculis bi-fl»rib vul uiii-Aorip 5 mm + 

]>ttlictll^ cm luri^is cum panis LnWrctiliitiH. Flores ^raiule^; calyce tubo 
eampemillato, ^ictero i utar re ululo, njciii, cutn lobi* obtusis» iubtrrcu- 

lati s h 3 milii loji^is; corolLs* carnosa, parum curvatu, extern tulierculuta, viriilv. 
intra rubre 5 ctn. lon^n; fintheris rubris, ^bibri». itucen jjlobosti tuberculosa, 
i ,3 cm. crassa» seminibus oyoiriiSj ltvibus s flavis. 

Type locality, wet woods qh the slopes o( Haleakala, Mani, 
to the eaat of aud between tHiuda and Ultultk* C. N. Fortes, 
No. 20-1, M. July, 1910. 

A tree about 45 deeimetres high, witli the habit of Ctermon fia 
arboresceas (Mann) Hillebr. Leaves obovate to oblong, scrrulate, 
glabrous. coriaceous, the veins on the utider side nimutel)' tuber- 
culate, [9.5 em. long, 4 enu wide, witb petioles 2 to 3. em. long, 
Flowers in cytnes or sitigte, ttie peduucle 5 mm. loiig, pedieels 
3, cm. loug, botli coveied with 3iiia.ll tubercles. Cal) r x tube cam* 
pauu.late r with short obtuse lobes. covered with tubercles on the 
outside, Tube 1.7 cm. lotig. lobes 3 mm. long. Corolla thick, 
flesby, sHghtly curved, covered witb tubercles of a reddish tiuge 
on the outskte. greeu ou the outside, a dark ricli reddish color on 
tlie inside, 5 cm. long. Iu maturing tiie lobes converge, the lower 
lobes spltt about lialf way down tbe tube, the upper nearly to the 
base as iti Clcnuanfia ^raniifiora. Anthers dark red, glahrous* 
Rerry globose t glabrous, stronglv tubereulate on the outside. 
1.3 cm, in diameter. Seedssmooth, yellow, sliiny, and ovo id. 

This species belongs. to the group Ciermoniioitieat' as eonsti- 
tuted by Hjllebrfiud* While very distinet from other species, I 
helieve it is most closely related to Cierwontfa artwrtseeNs (Manu) 
Hillebr. 
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A sit,' ffaivaiiait Piawts. 


Rollandia parvifolla, sp. nov* 

Caulis 9 rfm. altus; foliis la occedatis, acuminatis, upexc cum minuto 
micToni. i uterer rimis, flabris, coriaceis, subter albidis, cum petioli s. 4. Kcm- 
longijt, 5.3-4 cm. latis; floribus 5-6 in racemi, pedunculo 3-4 (tit, longo,pedi* 

cellis- 1 ciiL longis, flabris. Flortrs gruit-di; calycis tubis cyl imi ricis, glabris, 
8 mm. langis, lobis- oblongis, obtusis, tnSiuUim mucronatis, i cm. longis; 
corolJu purpurea, sigmoidea, 6-5 cm. longa; cohunti-a staminea minatu, supera 
pubescens: aiithen* pubescentis. Rhcca ignota. 

Type locality, Waioli valley, Kauai. Only one specimen was 
seen auiongst the dense uudergrowth on a wet talus slope. C. N. 
Forbes, No. 103, K, August i, 1909. . 

Single stem 9 dm. high, Leaves Iatieeolate, acuminate witli 
a minute mucro at the apex, gradually narrowitig from. the upper 
third to the petiole, eutire, glabrous, eoriaceous, pale whifish be- 
Iow, 18-22 cm. long, 2.3-4011. wide; with petiole * 2.8 cm. long, 
wliich are oceasionally spariugty marked with sinalt lenticels. 
Flowers five to six in a raceme, the pednncleH 3-4 cm. long, bi- 
bracteate, the pedicels 1 cm. loug, bracteolate a bove the eentre, 
glabroua. Calyx tube cylindrica!, glabrous, 8 mm. loug; with 
the lobes oblong. obtuse, miotitely mucronate, thin. r em. long. 
Corolla purple, strongly sigmoid, 6.5 cm. long, the iower lobes 
split less thau oue-half the distance of the tube, r.3-2cm. long. 
Stamiual coluum adherent to the corolla lor about one*third its 
iength, the upper half puberuleut. as long as the corolla. Anthers 
puberuleut. Berry uot seen. 

This is the first Roilatidia to be reported off the islaud of Oalni. 
Its arrangemeut of etiaraeters easily separates it from. the other 
species. whsle its relativcly 111 uch smaller leaves give it quite a 
different appearauce in the field. 
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AV«‘ Ha^atia u Piati 1$. 


Cyanea undulata, sp. nor. 

Caulis i-ft-36 *lm r alliis; fcliis lanceo lui 12^ iuLtj^rrimU, acumiiiiili^ pms- 
i nat UlHrtf inibus micUiLilis, se pexe interdum Opimii, buM acuminata, subtrr 
lii-spitiniis, coriacei fi h nerviis siibter mbi^o-to mtnl-osi*. 36 cm* longis. 4 cm. 
lutia; cum petiolis rubido tomentosis, 5 cm, longis; fluribus in racemis, ji*- 
iliiuculiti 4.3 cm. lougis, pvdicelLi* 1 cm. longis, rtibiftcMomtrii tusis. Flores 
(in gemina): calyci hirsuta, eylimlri-ca, lobis triangularis* acutis. 4 tum. 
longis : corollu intra cl exteriora rubigo-tomento&a. curvari, luteola; <n> 3 - 
uninii staminta hirpici ulrt. 23 111 m. longa; unt lieris elegantis, gkilwrihiis. 7 111111. 
longis. UacciL eburata. luteola, nibigo-fulvis,. 17 luiti. longa, 1 e rniii. trmss^i; 
setinuibiis olrtJvoidis, levibus, 

Tvpe locality, datup woods surroundtttg the Wall i a wa swainp, 
Kauai. Speci metis were first seiit me by Mr, J. M. Lydgate, 
wlio has thorouglily explored tlus region for a nuniber of years. 
C- N. Forhes, No. 295, K. August, 1909 (frnit). J. M. Lydgate, 
May, 1908 (flower buds). 

Siugle stem 18-36 dm. high, Leaves lanceo late, cuti re, acu¬ 
minate. uudulating near the edges, or tlie edges soiisetitues 
irregularly tumed -orer, the apex soni etitues. spirulate, cor i a ce otis, 
hispiduious on tlie under side, the veins on the utHler fside rusty- 
tomentose, 36 em. lotig, 4 cm. wide: with rusty-touientose petiole* 
5 cm. loiig. Flowers 5-6 ic raceme», pedande 4.3 cm. loug, perfi¬ 
ce Is 1 cm. loug., both rusty-tomentosc. Flowers in the tmd, Calyx 
hirsute, eylilidrieal, the lobe» triaugular, acute. 4 mm. long. 
Corolla hirsuto 011 the outside and inside, slightiy curved, yellow- 
isli, Stamiual coluum liispidulous, 22 mjn. long. Anthers elon¬ 
gate, glabrous, 7 mm- long- Rerry oboyate, yellpw, 17 nmi T long, 
11 tmu. ihick. Seeds oboyoid, smootli, rfark reddish browu. 

This species cati be easily recognined tti the fiekl by the utiique 
appearauce of its Ieaves. 
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Preliminary Observations Concerning the Piant 
luvasion on Some of the Lava flows of Manna 
Loa, Hawaii. 

CtCAKLKS X. FORHES, 

Durino an excursion on the is-laml of Hawaii for the purpose 
of colleqtlng botanica 1 materia! for the Btsliop Museum, au ad- 
mirable ©pportunity was offereri far ffl&king observations on the 
colonizatiou of a portion of the lava flows of M atitia Loa, Altbough 
a liniited portion of the mountaiu lias been covered, and observa- 
tious of this character should extend over a number of years, it is 
believed that data of enough local iuterest was obtained for record 
at this time, 

The region visited extends from Puuwaawaa, over the snmmit 
of Hualalai, through the districta of Kona and Kati, rnainly at an 
elevation of 4500 feet, which is just ahove the dense forest belt. 
One trip was made to the suminit of Manca Loa on the Kailua side, 
and from numermis localities the forest was penetrate d in alL di re c- 
tions; the region below the Government road in Kona and the 
shore line being the only portions from whieh a repreaentative 
collectiou of plants was not taken . 

This territory is on the dry or lee side of the islatid, and for 
that reasoD the natu r&lizat ion of plants on the lava flows m a y vary 
scmewhat from that of the moister regions; but it is believed tliat 
the main facto rs will prove to btt the s&tue, except for tapidity of 
in vasi o-n, The genera! chara cteristics of the Hawaiiati vegetation 
have been describet! by several writers , 1 and in U11& paper it is the 
intention to discuss onlv the flora in the immediate viciuity of the 
llows visited, 

There is prohahly 110 better locality in tlie world for observing 
the eoionizatio 11 of lava flows tliati the slopes of Mauna T,oa, The 

’ llillcbraml, W.: of tlle [SS8. Cmspy, El_ H.: 

Observatio»sof a Niiiurulist iti the Pacific, vi>!. ii, Hali, W. h.; '1 Iil Iwtls 
of tliv JlawainiT] Ishnds, L', S. J >, A., Dcpt. l*orestry, Bnl. (S, 
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wbole moutitnin is a gigantic mass of tliese lava st resinis whieli 
radiate on ali sides from the sum tu it. 13,675 feet, to sea level. 
The later flows have generally aris*n from sources below the 
summit. The different flows have had irregular courses, Many 
of them m flowing over older streains have left areas of varicus 
sizesof Ihe older flow surrouuded oa ali sides by the newer flov, 
without apparently harming tlie vegetatio n -of the resulting island 
to any appreciable exteut. The surrouuded areas, fcnown to the 
natives as ' J ’kipuka p ,H may be ab ove or even U«low the surfaee of 
the surroutidiug flow. Fortimately for a study of this sort the 
age of mauy of these floivs is leuown. 

The Lava flows are oi two kinds, generally simply deseribed 
as the smooth or slaggy, and the rough or seoriaeeous; but as 
these regious differ so mucli from the eountry genera lly traversed 
by botiuists, I quote the fuller word picture ot Dana. 3 “There is 
the ordiuary smooth-surfaced lava called pahoehoe, the terni sig- 
nifying having a satin-likt aspect, The surfaee of the lava cooled 
as it flowed. Through oite meatis and another the stiriace is 
usually uneveti, being ofteu wrinkled, twisted, ropy, billowy, 
lminmock3 r , knobbed, and often fractured**.*..The other most 
prominent kiud of lava st ream is the aa. The aa streams have no 
npper flow-like surfaee; tliey are b*da of broken up lava, the breuk- 
iitg of which ceetirred during the flow. They cotisist of detfcched 
masses of irregular shapes, confusedly ptled together to a height 
sometimes. of Iwenty-five to forty feet a bove the getteral surfaee, 
The stee of the m asses is from an ineh in diameter to ten feet and 
more. The lava is compact» usually less vesiculated thati the 
palioelioe, not scoriaceous; but exterually it isroughly cavernous, 
horribly jagged, witb projeetions often a foot or more long that 
are biistled ali over with points and angles. Iu some cases ragged 
spaces extern! along pia nes through the large 111 asses, like those 
of tlie exterior.*' BolH kinris of lava may be represented iu tlie 
sanie flow, either iti diderent parta or closelv associated. Many 
huudreds of these two cktsses of floivs were passed over during tbe 
excii rsion. 

The first flow of known date visited was tkat of 1359. Tliis 
flow was followed from a poiut wcst of Pumvaawaa dotvn to where 
ii cr osse s tlie G over mu e 111 road. It is cojnposed of buth aa and 

J. !>.: The C ha mete risi i es of V^lcsmocs, 9. 
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pahoehoe. The a.a assumes the po sitio u of a witiding river tlirough 
the pahoehoe. I11 places tlie pa-hoelioe bas flowed aroumi porticus 
of the aa in au inegular manner, Jeaving sunken islands of aa 
varyitig from a few feet to half an acre in area. From the close 
iut-errelalions between the two there is no doiibt tbat both belong 
to the «sanie flow?« The pahoehoe is jet black and new looking, 
while the aa has a chocolate tinge, it al&o appeariug very new as 
eompared t-o adjacent flows, 

After several hours spent ou the flow it became apparent that, 
with the exceptio 11 of the lower cryptogams, uiost oi the vegetation 
was supported on the pahoehoe and uot on the aa. As this was 
contrary to ivhat I liad expeetcd and had heard generally ex- 
pressed ou tliese isbnds, I gave particular attentiou to this point, 
and also dirccted my guidc to call my attentiou to auy pia 11 ts he 
nitght see ou the aa. A portion of the a a stream was followed for 
ji considerable dista nee dowti the ceutre, btit nothitig was obtained 
save a libera! supply of cutsand bruises. Thisscarcity of planis was 
e ve 11 trite for the sina 11 suukeii areas of aa, whicli of ali places one 
wmild think would be ad mi rabie traps for eatching seeds and 
spores. Tite aa portious of the flow are often wbite with a certain 
liclien, and a closer scargh reveals an occasional inoss, but there 
are 110 ferus or pii an erogatus, except 011 the coiit a ct line with the 
pahoehoe. 

The plants whicli oceur 011 Ilie pahoehoe are to be found grow- 
ing in the numerous sniall cracks wltich cross the flow in various 
directions, «speciali y where the flow is at ali billowy, and between 
the folds of the ropy lava. The srnootber portious are eutirely 
bare of auy veget at ion. Sucb cracks act as riffles to catch either 
disintegrated particles of the flow itself, or dnst and otlier refuse 

whicli may be blowu over the sm-ooth portiOfisJ from. the OUtside. 
At Otie place I noticed several huudred dead sliells of fintala 
sitniiarif being blown a cross a porlion of the flow, rtiany of thepi 
bcitig caught iu tlie cracks. Sucti soil is stopped ou the edge of 
an aa flow. while apparently not euough accumula tes by the 
weatheriug of the flow itself iu this period of time to fili its 
stnallest spaces. 

The followiiig plauta were observed sc&ttered here and there 
i 11 the cracks 011 the pahoehoe, hut they were in no case iti suffi- 
OvCASIUVAIj PArbKl b. P. s. M. Vul. V. No. 1,—a 
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cient quantity to be conspicuous from a distanee, A longer search 
would probably add quite a few- more species to the liat: 

CILICES.3 


A splenium praemorsum Sw. (A s - 
pleniunt fu rea tu m , Tlibjj.) 

Asphnium irirfw manes L, t var. 
{Aspfenium densum Brack.) 

Diei 1 i a erecta (?) Brack♦ (IJud- 

sitje ?r?trfit Hwk.) 

DoryopUris decora Brack, (Pieris 
decora Hook,) 


Pellaea ternifatm (Cav.) Link r 
Psilofum nudum (L.) Griesb. 

(P&itofum triquetrum Sw.) 
IMtypodium pri/firidum Klf. var. 

The fclded forni. 

Sadlerta rya theoides Klf. 


P1IANKR0GAMS. 


Cyperus sp. 

Amarandhus spinosus I„. 

Rumex gigantens Ait. 

Ostro metes a n thyltid if ofia 

(Smittu) Lindi* 

M ei bom i a uncinata [Ja.ck.> 

Kuutz. 

Oiatis comhu!ata 
Euphorbia piluJi/era L, 

Sida eordifolia L. 

Walihtria americaua L r 
Opuntia inna (I,.) Mill. 
Mefrosdderos polymorpha Gaud,» 
var. 


Asriefiias cnmssavim L, 
Zpomaca congesta R. Rr, 
f er bona bona rien sii L. 

PftTfranihtiS australis K, Br. 
Capsi tu ut jruiescitn i L. 
Lyropersrruw esculentum M i 11 * 
Solanum nigrum L. 
iiidens pifosa E. 

Zirigeron rana densis L. 
(inaphatium sp. 

Sonchus oleraceus I J+ 

A 1 a Hi ardi a Sp r 


Of the a bove, the inost frequent species met witti are A/ef rosi¬ 
de ros polymorpha , Poiypodiun/ pethi e idum and Sudin ia cya/Iiroidt s f 
With the exception of Metro side ros polymorpha, which is the pre* 
vailing tree, tliese plautsdo uot give a conspicuo-us aspect to the 
flora in the immediate vicioity of tiie flow T btit constitute whflt 
might be c lassi fi td as the weeds, Of the tweuty-three phanero- 
gams, sixteen bcloug to the nattirali/ed flora and six to the native 
flora r one of the latter being of wide distributiori as a sliore piant. 

J Thtst* nrc Ibf aimin.-* rteo^mzjtd in Chri^U-iisiciVH Index Filicum. Lui lor 
Ilie con vel liene* of lucui reydrrs Ihe ntame* given in ElsDebruiids Flora art 
givtu in parenthesem 


strosideros polymorpha, which is the pre- 
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I believe that distributiori is nminly hy wLud, although cattle and 
goats occasio nally cross the flow. 

Several days later tliis flow was again visited at a somewhat 
higher elev-ation, at a place not far distant hom the jtidd xGad 3 and 
about ten miles above Puuwaawaa, There was relatively less 
vegetatk>-n, \m\ distribution was the same as observed in the fir&t 
case. At this place there are several islands of an ancient aa flow 
whicll are covered with vegetation. The following plants were 
observed in the cracks ou the pahoeho-e, ouly the comniou white 
lichen being observed on tlie aa; 

FILICES, 

Axpteninm Uicko manes L.,var. Polyp&diumptfiudduvn Klf^var. 

D&ry&pteris dec&ra lirack. Tlie folded form, 

Sadicria tyafhe&ides Klf. 


PHANEROGAMH, 


Cfwutiptidium mndivicfiatm Moq, 
Argem&ne uaxie&na L. i piant, 
Dtrdonttca viscosa L. 

Afetr&sfderos polyuiorpha Gaut!,, 

var. 

CyAlhodes T&mti&imiAt Citatu. 


Ver dena fanaritmtx L- 
Solanum nigrum L* 

Erigcrou ho na ric n s is L. 
Gnttpha iru m sa n d w ite n s in m 

Gaud. 

S&uthus &Uy&t£H& L + 


Ol the ten phanerogatm, fi ve are native and with Sopkora 
chrysepJiyJla, which was not observed on tlie flow, constitute the 
prevailitig flora of the surrotinditig regioti, The reniaiuing fi ve 
helong to the naturalized flora. The prevailing piatits on the flow 
were A/efrosideros polymorpha , Pofypodium ptiiutidum and Sadleria 

cyath eo i des, 

Dr. W, T. Rrigham* visited this flow in JS64. He xeports 
having observed ferus in some of tbe caves, and a Poljpfdinm on 
the snrfaee cracks, but liclietis were rare. 

Froin a stati on called Hotiomalino the flows of 1887 and 1907 
were viaited. The flow of 1 337 wm observed at the place where 
it branehes. and flow 5 around a eone called Fuu QhiaA Botlt 

*Dr, W. T rSri^h;nii- Vutcanoesof Kiliiuea iind Manlia Lo;i. Ii. I\ Ii, JT. 

>[£[H h1 yol, jt, ILO. 4 , p. I(>. 

■ Tlvis votit- i^cullvd ruu Qhuhiu 011 ihe Go ver 11 nictu mnp* 
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branches were composed ol extretnely rough aa and supportet! tio 
vegeta tiou t with the exception of a icw ou the contact 

edges with the older flows. 

The 1907 flow was visited at a point a short distance abovc 
Fuu 0 Keokeo h which is abouttwo and ooe-half miles aboye Puid 
Ohia. At this point the flow is entirely pahoehoe, very shiny blact 
and fresh lookiiiig. Plants were just begitming t-o bc established 
in a few of the eracks f the fotlowing beitlg &hserved: 

P&lypo di um peli ueidum K 1 f., v a r r / 'amni u m pe a dn li flor u m Ga ud. 

The fokied forni. Cyaihodes Tameiamciae Chani. 

Cyperus sp + Raiitardia s.p H 


AII of tliese plants are indigeiious and ‘Constitute the prcvail- 
Lng flora at this elevatioti, The naturalfacd flora is not yet estab- 
Hshed to atiy conside rabie ex te ut on this portion of Mauna Loa. 

The 1907 flow was visited later at the place where itcrosscs 
the Government road on the Kona side. At this poiut it is aa and 
supports no vcgetation except an occasiemal lichen or moes, appar¬ 
ent only oti minute examinatum, 

The flow of 1823 was visited where it crosses the Kau Deseri. 
It is pahoehoe, bnt unlortunately rnueh of tbe vegetation had 
bcen eateu by goats just before nxy visit, I11 a deep crack wbick 
crosses the flow, practically ali the species of plauts which occur 
in the surrouuding region were observed- The followmg planis 
were observed iu the surface crack 5; 

Cibotiam sp. ftfeirmdtro* polymorpha Gaud + fc 

Nepkrolepis exahaia ( L.> Schott var, 

PsiMum uaduiti (L-) Griesb, Solanum nigrum L. 

A nothe r receut but uureeorded aa flow was visited above 
Kapapala near tlie old Kabuku traiL Witli the exceptkui of a 
few tichens. 110 vegetat io ti was observed iipou it, 

From tliese observatione ol the piant l uvas ion ou the flows of 
known date the following sunimary nright be obtameri; 

1. A few tower eryptogams, followed by Iwns and phanero- 
ganis first becoine established 011 the paboeboe. 
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2, Lower cryptogaitis "become establislied on. the a a at an 
early date, and eveaitually cover the flow to a considerahle extent h 
some of these species being rather rare on the palioelioe* 

3, Ferns and phanerogams only become establis-hed on the 
aa a loug period of time after tliese becorsie establislied on pahoe^ 
hoe of the same agc T oUier condi ttons being the same- 

4, The plants to be lound on the new flow are the £ame as 
those fotmd on older flow 5 in the immediate vicioity. Polyp&dium 
pellucidum Y Sadicria ty&tkteides and Afefrostderos polymorpha were 
usually the prevailing pl-ants at ali points and elevations studied 
on the pahoehoe, while a speeiea of white lichen was usually com- 
mon on the as. 

5, A fertile soil is apparenti y formed in the eracks of the 
pahoehoe sooner than amoiigst tlie aa particles. 

Afcfr&sidcjes polymorpha ia oce of the important plants which 
prepare the way for the establishmeot of raauy plants on the flow, 
The roots sprea-d over the smooth portioilsof the flow, often from 
one crack to auother, forming pockets to oatch a soil formed of 
dead leaves and other debris. 

In viewing the older flows it is rather difficult to ascertain 
their relative ages, (or the rea&cm tliat the Hawaiian flora assumes 
its mature form at au early date* In passing over inany liu udreds 
□f flows the prevailing cliaracicristi-cs of itivasioti wcre foutid to 
be soinewbat as sliowu in the following paragraphs. 

I11 the sc-rub region a bove the wet forests tliere i» 110 great 
distinet ion betiveen the flora of the pahoehoe and ihe aa. The 
latter, however, has a greater prope rtiosi of liclieus f occasionally 
these plants occupyinE: the aa to the exclusion of aII other vegeta¬ 
tio n. The prevailing pia uls are Cyaihodes Tamciamaa t\ Dodonaea 
viseosa , scrub Mtfr&sideros polymorpha ^ Sophora rhrysophyfla and 
other eharaeteristic mountaiu planis, Large porticus of eiUier 
variety of flows are bare rock F and when a soil is fortii-ed it is usually 
a very thin Iaycr + linuteri almost exclusively to the pahoelioc* 

In the dense forests of the rainy belt there is nsually a good 
>>oi1 011 the pahoehoe varying from sik inclies to a few fcet iti 
depth f soraietimes only tlie tops ol the billoivs remftiuing iti sight 
to record the character of the flow, The aa, lioucveir, witb few 
exceptions 1 stili retains its rongli file-Iike character* I fimi tliat 
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the deose koa forests where Acacia koa is the prev ailing tree, with 
a thick undergrowth of ferus, LibUtes and itniumerabte other spe¬ 
ciei, are limited with remarkably lew exceptions t as iar as the 
forests of Kotia are concerned, tQ the palioeliQ^ 

From any hili the traveler through thisdf striet canpick out the 
Slsl flows from a distance by the lines of ohia (Afetrosidcres poly¬ 
morpha) forestK, whicli divide the koa into sectione. When he 
arrives at the rocky flow hc wi 11 find a totally different character of 
imdergrowth, wbere sueh planitas P&iyflodmm ptlhuidntn (folded 
iorni), Lyc&p&dium cern uunt y 1 arcitttuw pcndtUtfiorum , Railla rdia 
and certain other plants are conspieuous. From this, I believe 
that the koa forest is ttie final type fartilis region, and when oiie 
fifldfi uti aa flow stipportitig koa, It miist be relatively very niuch 
older thao other aa flows in the vicinity. 

In later years, however, oiitoide iu fluentes, especially cattl-e 
grazing, have cousiderably clianged the floral aspect of the coun- 
try in certa in places H Oa aecount of greater ease for peiietratioa, 
a more succulent undergrowth, and perhaps more availahle water, 
cattle have worked their wiy into the forests on the pahoehoe and 
destroyed the uudergrowth. In a few years. the introduced flora 
becomes established, and a park-like meadow, nsually in e very 
sense an ideal pasture, is the resuit. However, the mdigeuous 
trees, which after inauy years have become adaptecl lo the dense 
undergrawth, epipliytic creepers and nioist soli, are umcli weak- 
ened, and are not able to with st and the new, more xerophytic 
cond iti otis. The weakened trees eventually tali au easy prey to 
destructive insects, but as far as I wasable to obsere wer-e not 
touclied by the cattle. 

The eattle penetrate to a much less degree on the aa owing tp 
its rough character, while the more xerophytic imdergrowth is 
less riticculent. When thay do, the character of the flora is 1 e* s 
chauged for the reasoti that complete destruet ion of the uuder- 
growth is impgssible, whik this ohia, which has. uq% become 
□dapted to such wet conditione as the koa, does not succtimb lo 
insect attack. Ohia varies tremendously with the habitat, but 
cmy great cliange iti conditious. ivould probably affect it the sanie 
as koa. 

From the preceding pntmgraphs it imi*t not be inferred that 
ohia forests are uot foun<l on some pahoehoe flows; for the damp- 
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est, and eotisequently the densest forests oti these islands are cotn- 
posed of this species; but the prevailing tree in the upper foxests 
of the iniddle zone on the lee side of Hawad is koa, while ohia is 
apparently nat the final type for this sectian. 

In the region beloiv the wct forest the palioehoe flows. are 
occupied ahnost solely by the natur alizeri flora n Psidium giiajava t 

Laniana camara and iutroduced weeds being very conspicuous- 
The Iong littas of native vegetation, eonsisiitiE: rnamly of oh ia, 
which croas the Govemmetit road in tnsuy places Lhroughout 
Kona, and the rich native flora at Fuuwaawaa are on old aa flows. 

The regiou below the Govemment road and the shore line lias 
not been sufficieutly investigated for discussiou in this paper. 

In sutum in g up the process of piant invasioti on a lava flow 
on the Ice side of Hawaii the folio wiug sequence might be obtaiiied: 

1. Appearance of lower crytogams, eventually beeoming con- 
spicuous on tlie aa. 

2. Appearanee of Polypodium pellucidum i folded f onu), Sad- 
hria cy&tfteoides and Mdtosider&s potyuwrpka, first on the paboelioe, 
and at a lirnch lat-er date 011 the aa. 

j L Gradual developnient of the typical floral aspects of the 
immediate vieinity, if in tlie Central regiou au uhia forest. 

I^stablishment of the final native veget at ion, if in tlie Cen¬ 
tral regiou a koa forest. 

5. A Later st age may be tlie encroachment of the oattiralized 
flora, due to a chauge of condidons brought about thrpugh lui m au 
ageticy. 
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REPORT 


I N reviewing the work of this Museum duriug the year 1911 
it ii gratifyiiig: to fiud that while the cousiderable labor of 
moving to dcw quarters occupied several monthsof the year, 
the total work aecomplished on the regular lines of the staff work 
has much e^ceeded the average, owing in large part to the in- 
creased fa-cilities aBorded by the new labora toryv For the firat 
time 1 n the history of this Museum has there been su itabit place 
under the Museum roof for both work and study in all the differ¬ 
ent departmente. For the first time has eaeb department had a 
separate room for work, storage of speclmens, and -where a scien- 
tific visitor could examine the reserve eoiledlions. in comfort and 
without ioterruptions, The fuller description of the new laboro- 
tory will be given at the end of the more forma! report, 

The coustruftion of the building, Tvhich had dragged through 
the previous year, was complctcd m theeady spjipg, althougli the 
porotis nature of the concrete made the applicatiou of supposed 
waterproof paint to the entire outside necessary, and this was uot 
C-ompleted at the clase of the year. The Museum staiT were natur- 
ally auxious to move iuto the new and larger Tvorkrooms, but it was 

not until May that this was possible. At first the rcsounding etiam- 

hers and ha!Is in a building of one mass of concrete bound together 

by steti rtids and «ttwork wtre most uticcmfortable, but the use of 

cocomit fibre matting on the painted floors of the hallways and the 

accumul-ation of furniture and cases itL the rooms greatly reduced 

the reverberat ion, and custom finally made it nearly negligible, 

The shell was fotmd very convenient and onr cabinet makers 

were abie by tbe end of the year to provide the many shelves, 

tables, cftbinets* raeks and other Utilities that have made the new 

[27] j 
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horne of the severat departments vety satisfadory. No importatu 
furiiEsbitig remnins but the provision of Steel cases for the storage 
of perishable treasures, With thesc h vrhich are commonly admk- 
ted the best for our purpose in a tropica] climate, the Bishop 
Museum will be iu a most satisfatfiory position for the preservatiou 
as well as for the study of ali its colledtious, What has already 
been done in the uew quarters rnay be gathered from the foilowing 
abstract of the departmental reports to the Direftor. 

Looking first to our relations with the rest of the -world the 
work of the printery may be reportetb We ha ve been greatly hin- 
dered by the nonarriv&t of important printitig machinery ordered 
tnauy months ago, but in spite of this, and the absence of our head 
priuter on bis well earned vacation, the usual routine work of label. 
uotice, letterhead, etc., has notbeen interrupted, and our assistant 
priuter has put through the press the final part of Volunie IV of 
the Occasional Papers. Of the Memoirs the third volume has b«n 
issued consisting of but o-ne part, but of nearly tbe bulk of the pre- 
vious volunies in five and fotir parts issued separately. This book 
on the mamifacfture of bark-cloth f Xa Hana Kapa, with its very 
beautiful and valuable plates, has been well recehred by our corre- 
spoudeiits aud others. The final part of Volucie IV Occasional 
Paper* has been completed with index to the volume. It contains 
the Diredlor h s report of the work of the previous yeai, and a vulu- 
able paper on the Naturaliml Flora of the Hawaiian Islands by 
Charles N, Forbes* Curator of Fotauy. This addit ion to previ- 
ouslists of plants that have becoiue uaturalized in rccent times 
on these islatids? will prove of no little iaterest to the future student 
of the vegeta tion of the Pacific islands, Volume III of the Occa- 
siaual Papers has not beeu completed, as it was thought best to 
reserve this for the conch-ological papers which it is thought will 
soon be ready for publlc at ion. When our long-deLayed machinery 
arrives our printery witl be verv complete and produdive at a less 
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ex pense than at present, The rooms allotted Io this purpose eould 
hatd^y be iwprovcd. The light is admirabk in ali parts, tkey are 
cool 5 with painted, solid concrete floors, and sufficient space. 
Besides the actual printing our assistant printer ha& been fully and 
u^efully occupied in library work p preparing and atTflflging indCK 
cards, and in the more convenient arrangemetit of cases and books, 
Mr Greene, our head printer h during his vacatkm visited tbe 
coast and carefuily stlidieri the most recent improvemqnts in the 
printer's &rt, the advantages of which we hope to reap in our future 
pnblications. In spite of the drawbacks meutioued it isfeltthat 
the labor of makmg the treasures of the Museum accessible to the 
many institutions on our txcbattge list has beett well doue, and 
the progress made givts pleasing promise of the results to be ob- 
tained in the coming years. 

The matter of hmising and distributing our publicat ions has 
bcen simplified greatly by the provision of a commodious roosn 
with ample presses for storage, and couveniences (or packiug and 
mailitig. Qnly two new iustilutions have been added to ourex- 
chanae Itat which is printed below. 

I^ibrary. The list of accessions given below will show the 
character of the incresse to otir working library, btit it ntiy l>e 
statcd here thal the nambex of books and pampblets received dur- 
ing the year is as follows ; 


In the ordiimry cfturse of purthuse or . 44& 

Sfjiiifiittiji pii Crustae*^ Kirku.ldy estnle*... joo 

Kaiulan i coi Lection P book s -....*.>. i .18 

Kfli silani collecti oti, pamphleU **.** „ -* . ajj 

In ali .....-.. .. .. H08 


Id addition to these are the parts of Metuairs aiid Proceedings 
of learned socie tics which will be reckoned wheu complete volumes 

*The Late Gi W. Kirkalily, Lmoiiiologist of the tjqjeri muiit ^tntion of the 
FLontcrs’ A ^sociat ion was ,x mnn of ^rent knowlrdge an lus profui ion and of 

yxtyllsjyr Ile vf a S pffcJisi ri lly lo Lake up fc ai ali ayQyappn , lt|£ stlldy 

of our loctil crnutacciLns, asid Ius cotkclSon of b Vparatt h *i !> was wty valrabJt, 

t 2 ^] 
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nex! year, We have also had 228 volumes bound; a very import* 
ant matter, as raost of our excbanges conte to tis in parts h and for 
use as well as preserv&tion must be bouod. 

On behaK of the Hbrary Mr. Stokes visittd the attic of the 
Capital in July and a-pent five days in seledling from the somcwhat 
-sc atte red stacks copies needed to complete our sets of e&rly scssion 
laws and miniaterial reports. A large list of desiderata was then 
submittet! to the Governor wkh the hope expressed that the books 
mentioned might be deposited ia the Museutn library, The books 
were finaily given to the Museum on fbetenth of Januaiy, 1912. 

The presetit rooms ocetipied na librsry were planned for taxi- 
dermy, and are temporariJy oecupied until we may build the more 
com modicus strtifture already plauaed. Althougli the cases are 
npt what they shpuld be they f&irfy an^w^r their teraporary purpose. 

IJthtiCilogy, Many addit io as ha ve come to us in this depart- 
meat both by gift and purchase. In the former class U the bequest 
of the late Arcbibald S. Cleghom called, as direded in the will, 
H The Kaiulani Coi lectio»' H in tnemory of the late Prineeas, This 
included, b esi d es the books already mentioned, 268 ethnologieal 
5pecimcns h somc of grcat interest and considerabit rarity which 
will be illustra ted in the list of accessions ; £0 frained portraits, 
Tnany of tbem. of the Princess Kaiulani; and 62 unframed p-hoto- 
graphs. The fraraed portraits of Hawaiiau royalty have b«n 
plflced in the library. Amang the kapa a rare specimen has been 
printed in colors in Ka Hana Kapa (PL ZZ T p,212), Re\\ W. D. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Charles M. Cooke, Mr^, Emi! WaVcrmaQ, and 
Mr+ D + Thaantim have also added to our colLeflious, Same of 
the last mentioned specimen s will be separately describe d by 
Mr. Stokes, 

During the su miner we acquired tlie colle^tiOil of Mr. W. C, 
SchEefer of Makaweli, Kauai, consistio g mostly of stone, 104 

HawaiiaD specimeas, amotag thein a very large ring poi ponnder, 

t3"I 
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and p&rt of a sto ne knife. We also purchased with funds from the 
Chas. R + Bishop Trust the very ioterestiag colledion of Mr, Alex¬ 
ander M- McBryde, formerly of Katmi. This colk< 5 tion uumber-ed 
but 34 i spfccitHetis, but atriong thes* w ttt of which tbis 

Muscum did uot possess examples, ^.^kukuioutcrusher, dovible- 
handled kapa beater, twohula foot plates, twoabdominal lomilomi 
sticks» a double-pointed dagger, and a gourd scoo p for catching the 
(ry of awa. Otber interesting variaots of types aJready in the 
Museum were four stirrup poi pounders, a st<me dish, stoue Ump* 
and phallic emblem. It added to the value of the colletftion that 
it was made st>me years ago by a reside ut boru on the Islands, who 

had opportimities for gathering only good specimens. 

* 

Our loan colledlion bas increased ; severat old residents who 
h&ve rare Hawaitan antiquities from which they are not ready (o 
part fitially have put these in charge of the Museum for safe Iteep- 
ing\ Thia is also ao advantage to us as an added opportutrity for 
stndy: the more complete our series of Hawaiian specimens can 
bc made the greater accuracy in the dedndlions from them, for it 
is now generally to the specimens we must look for an explanat ion 
of their luamifafture and use* No exchangesof great importanee 
have been made in this department, 

The Curator, Mr. Stokes, has coutinued his researcheson fish 
weirs and fish potids, and many interestitig letters have been re- 
ceived from otfaer grotips in the Pacific, but ftS there is s prospect 
of obtainiug stili more informat ion he has decided to withhold his 
notes from present publication, Some time has been spent in ex- 
atniuiug the fish ponds of Kauai thro-ugh the Inudaes-s of Messrs. 
J. K. Fariey and W.H, Rtce Jt.; and also in eatamining and pbo- 
tographing the fish ponds of Moajialua and Pearl Harbor, 

Id his very inteiesting and valuable stndy of petroglyphs he 
has made tvvo visita to Keoucloa beach on Kauai where at the 
southeast end of tfais beacli t under the sand and io the wash of the 
waves, is a sandstone ledge about 250 feet long and feet wide 
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closely covered with petroglyphs. Occasionally a heavy southerly 
stortn wasb.es the saod away and exiposes for a short time portio ns 
of the ledge whieh are eovered again as soon as the trades returo. 
Mr. Farley of Koloa has arranged with the keeper of the ligbb 
house, who lives near, to report to him whetiever the ledge is 
hared, and word is then sent to the Museum. Mr. Stokes' visits 
were in response to tliese calls, In both cases the wmd changed 
before he arrived at the beach, although leaviug Honolnlu at once. 

Botatly, I am sdrry to differ frotrt ttae report *f the Curator of 
Botany addressed to me h whta he conveys the impression that oot 
so much work has been done io his depaxtnient os might have been f 
6witig to adverse wnther. 3 know that he has worked hard ait the 
year, and I shall quote his statementa of the jourocys he made: 

"Numerous short ex-eursions were made into the forests of 
Oabu, the first extendet! trip being to the region about Palehua io 
the Waianae tnotmtaios, Four days were spent here and severat 
rare plants obtained. I wish to- thank Mr. H. M. von Holt for his 
kitidness ia extending to me the use of his mountain hous-e at 
Palebua, and also Mr. Charles Luc&sfcr kiodly giviug Dr. Cooke 
and myself permission to eollect plants and shells iu Niu vaUey, 

**An excursion for the purposc of studying the vcgetation of 
the is-lfttld of Haw^ji was made between June iotb and September 
lOth. A general base station was made at Mr. T. Ch White J s 
residence near Kailua t from which place the expedition startcd 
out. The Direftor eonsidered that a gui.de was absolutely ueces- 
sary for this trip h So a native Hawaiiau, Charles Ka h was engaged. 
This man proved to know practically every iach of gronnd iu 
Kona, atid his aid iu many things was a great help. 

l, The first e^teuded eamping trip started in at Puuwaawaa atid. 
cxtended through the mouuUinsof Kona at au ayerage elevation of 
4500 feet and euded at Kapua. Stopsof from twoto teu days wete 

made at each of the followitig places and the surrotmding regions 
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penetrated ta aII diretftions: Pumraawaa, Hatiehane, summit of 
Hualalai, Kaalapuuwale. Kanehaha, Fulehua, Camp X, summit 
of Matina Loa f P&paloa, Papaloa Fupu Kikjnini, Kukni o Pii t 
Honomalitio and Kapua. From Kapua I returned Io Kailua and 
left next day by steamer for Kau. My headquarters for tbis dis- 
trict was at the K&papala rancli, The whole di striet was fairly 
wcll covered ia daily trips from the raucb, only two sficrtcamping 
trips bejng uecessary, Mauua Loa was ascended to about the 
booo feet elevation^ the Kau clesert was crossed in several places, 
one trip extending to the seven craters in Futta, 

c 'From Kau I rettirned to Kailua, and went ou to Wainica, 
The diteb trails in the Kohala inountains back of Waitn-ea w>ere 
visited, and also the slopes of Manna Kea in the viciaity of Waikii. 
Manna Kea was asc-etided to the ii;ooo feet e!evatioti h It had 
been ttty iutention to go over a much larger^roportion of tliis 
rnountam, but a guide and amtnals were not obtaiuable 'withont 
considerable expense, and as the latter wete essentia! for trans- 
porting the colletfliiig; o ut fit this part of the program hnd to be 
postponed. Almost continuous rain in the Kohala motiutaitis 
which continuet! for a month after my departure, made further 
exploratioa under snch couditions a waste of time and I retiimed 
to Hotiolulu. About 450 varie tres of planis were eolIeAecl, and 
I believe I obtained a more comprehensive knowledge of the 
Hawaiian vegetation thau on any previous trip. 

+ ‘I wish to thank Mr, A, F. Judd, to whom I arn indebted foi 
mauy valtiable suggestions and aid in arranging the trlp; and also 
the lolloTOing gentlemen of Hawaii p who aiderf me in every possi- 
ble way, uot only in givicg permissiou to collect oti their lands, 
but also extending information and help tvhicli added both to the 
value and pleasure of the trip: Thos. C. White n Alleu Wall, Frank 
Greenwell, John Faris, John McGuire, Robert Hind h Julian M.on- 
serrat, Alfred W, Carter, J. McAUister, J. J, Jorgensen,, Mr. Sproat 
and David Forbes, 
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4i Our exchauges with the three institutions mentioued in the 
last report liave continued with satisfaAion ou both sides. The 
additions to the herbarium are shown in the list of accessione- 

1,1 The couveniences for arranging the herbarium have been 
greatly itnproved by the addition of new cases in the basement, 
formerly the Di refleris Tootn. The arrangemeuts for work or for 
show iug speci metis to visit ing work ers in botan y are ne arly perfeet r 1 5 

Pulmo nat a. I quote from the Curator 1 » repert to me ; 

hi Th« year 1912 has heen tbe most satisfadlory, in tbeAmOtint 
of work accomplishod ou our Hawaiiau land shclls k of auy siuce 
the Curator his been conuefted with the staflf of the Museum, 
For the first time tbe ccllcduoa is really access-ibk for study. 
Before the oecupancy of the laboratory the colle&ion was stortd 
in [our different part» of the Museum. The trays were piled in 
cases and ou the floor of one of the aleoves of tbe third floor of 
Hawaiiap HaU 4 a gQQd deal of the material had to be kept at 
tbe horne of tbe Curator for study duritig the greater part of the 
time. Now, with proper cases, shelvesT work tables and asink, 
the Curator oan get at and has haudy whatever specimens or ap¬ 
paratus be may ueed. Frobably half ugain or twice as mucli work 
has beeo accontplished this y£ar> dtie fot 1 the ttlOiSt part tottie titrtt 
saved in g^tting at whateyer has been needed. The movinjr of 
the collectioo frotn different parts of the Mustum, and the partial 
arrangement of the same ha ve taketi op a great deal of the Cura¬ 
tor 1 5 titne duriug tbe year. 

M At present the genera Philonesta^ Hndodonfa , Mesopupa T 
Lyropupa, Ammlra, Cardia r LcpiachnUua^ AnricuMta, Torna - 
(Atina } Succinca and several other genera with frosti otie to four 
spedes. are arrauged in the cases. Our colletflton of Ilie genera 
of AttricuM/a , Cardia and Tudad&nla is fnlly arrauged and classi- 
fied according to species and distributiou, and at present oniy the 
labeis ha ve to be written and placed ili the trays. Tliis will 

necessitate the writing of about 1000 to 1500 labeis, 
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< f A portion of the genera Leptachaiina^ Ntmpupa , Lyropnpa 
and Atftastra are similari y wqrhed qut t About io t ooo lots remain 
to b* workfcd uj> if we exclude the genus Achaitndla, which con+ 
tains from one-third to otie-half the catalogue mimber& of out cob 
lection. During the year the materia! of the Thwing collectlon, 
except L&mwdla 4tid AckatineUa , which prtibably coHtaiil Blfle- 
tenths of this valuable colleflioiij has been catalogued SLtid dis- 
tributed in proper order, The catalogued material contains about 
75o tmmbers and has sotuethitig over +000 specimen5, Also the 
Gsilick eoUeftion, presented to the Museum by the Curator, has 
been arrauged according to genera, but has not been catalogued, 
owing to laek of time. To properly catalogue, arrange and label 
these two valuable colledtions will take probably a year, at least, 
of tindivided time + During the year 1607 catalogue numbers, 
containing 18,682 sbells, have been added to the coll-etftiotis; of 
these 12,649 specimens were collcdted in the field by the Curator. 

"Two notable finds were made during the year: the first, a 
stnall colledtion of laud and marine shells, probably presented to 
the Hawaiiau Coverameut, was foutid in oue of the cases, Tbese 
shells were undouhtedly lab-cled by Dr* Newcomb, as experts iti 
haudwrilmghaveeompared the labeis with letters written by Dr. 
NeweQtnb tP AndlCW Garrett, which leturs are in the Museum. 
This colleAion contaitis a uumber of Dr. Newcomb^ species. 
The secood fitid was m a large colledfion of more than 30,000 

speci meus of land and marine shells presented to the Museum by 
Mr. W. Mcluerny, This colledlion was made by Mr. H. M. 
Whitney, and given to Mr. Mclnerny by Mias Kelley. In this col- 
ledtion was foutid a large series of the very rare Cardia cochlea Pfr., 
and auother series of Lcplackatina fosdfh Coofee T besides several 
fossi! spetimens of two or three new species of Lepimchalina and 
Helicina T and a large series of Achatindta from Manqa and Tan¬ 
talus, and specimens of severa! species of Cardia , Of Cardia 
c&Mca the Museum had but eight specimen^ one from the Aticey 
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coUefiion and seveo froiu the Thwing colleAton. The ncw series 
showed several iuleresting variations in forni. sculpture and color 
lvhich have oever been aoted. Of LeptacJiatina fossilis the Museum 
did uot posteas a speritneu. This species was only knowo freni 
the smgle type specimen in the Academy of Natural Science in 
Philadelphia. 

"Duriug the year the CuratQ? has started four series of card 
catalogues and has worked on ttiem intermittently as time per- 
nutted, The first is a bibliographical catalogue arranged by 
authors, with lists of the uew species described under each title, 
The second is a catalogue of the specific uames of Hawaiian noa- 
mariue shells arranged alpliabetically with a complete (if possibfc) 
list of references to each of the spectes, The third r arrauged un¬ 
der each genus accordiug to the catalogue numbers, is a series of 
notes on the speci fic charadlers of all the shells under each cata¬ 
logus number. The fourth is a catalogue of the different localities 
with lists of the species reported from each, and list of the Mtidelini 
catalogue numbers of shells found in each. The first and secottd 
catalogues are complete (so far as the Curator kuow-s) from 1789 
to 1843. 

H4 During the year Mr. Andrcw G&rrctfs drawmgs, uotes+lists 
and letters have beeu labeled, indexed and srranged as far as pos¬ 
tibit. During the year Pr Pilsbry has published two paris of hi» 
Manual of Conchology, dealing with our Amastrinse, Types of 
severat of his tiew species which were loaned to hira by this Museum 
have been returued toour c»lled*ion, tN 

Casting and Modellng. Mr, J, W* Thompson has equ- 
timied his work on the grand colleAion of Kawaiiau fish casts t but 
has, especially lattly» turned his skill to uaaking casts of rare speci- 
mens iu the Museum for exebange with otber museurtis for siimlar 
casts of tbeir treasures which cannot otherwise be obtaiued. Mr. 
Thompson's sicili in paiuting tliese ca^ts make* the resuit almost 
undistitiguishable by sight from the origiual. I have never seen 
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in foreign muSeums stich good work in this line. I Ustd to thittk 
that tlie late M. Brueciani of the British Museum was facile princeps , 
but after seeitig Mr. Thompson's work I am compelled to revise 
ray opinioo. We have had rare specimens that the owners did 
uot care to give to the Museum at present, loaued to us for this 
reproducftion, of which an illustration is given in my note of a 
curved adz printed later in this report. It is hoped that the next 
report tnay announce the acquisition of a number of rare objects 
from other museums and private eolle&ions that will largely 
increase the value arid interest of our colledlions for study and 
comparison. I place this line of Mr. Thompson's work next 
in importance to that of his fish casts. He has also prepared 
various zoological specimens for the Museum in the absence of 
any taxidermist. The care and rearrangement of our large 
ichthyological colledlion in spirits also feli to his charge, as we 
have oo marine zoologist. 

Ad ministrat ion, Certain changes in the administration 
have greatly conduced to an increased produtfion in each depart- 
ment. When it was decided to open the Museum on five davs in 
the week (reserving Wednesday forsuch work as cannot well be 
done if interrupted by visitors), and end the very annoying System 
of special jpermits to steamer passengers, the office of Superintend¬ 
ent of Exhibition Halls wasestablished, and Mrs, Helen M, Helvie 
appointed to the post from October ist. This appointtnent was a 
particularly happy one, and under Mrs. Helvie’s care the halls 
have been kept in perfect order, and visitors greatly assisted; she 
has also had full control of the three j&nitors, thus relieving the 
rest of the staff from much interruption and waste of time. 

As our Librari an, Miss E. B. Higgins has nearly settled the 
library in its new quarters; she has found time to take charge of the 
accounts, and of the exchanges aud publications, matters hitherto 
making increasing cl&inis on the time of our universal helper, the 

Curator of Polynesian Ethnology. This arrangement will give 
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liini much more time for original investigatioti for whlch he is well 
fitted, and hi.s department (the largest in the Museum) will be 
greatly benefitted. Mr. Stokes has also arranged and labelled our 
excellent colleclion of Hawaiian corals, many of which he collectetl. 

Attendance of Visitors. As the change in open days 
came into effect October ist, the list of attendance is given in two 
parts of which the totals may easily be compared. Kor last year 
the nuniber of whites was 5457; this year 6210. The number of 
visitors of ali nationalities for the two years was 11,012 and 11,202. 


Tabis of Attendance. 
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List of Accessions, 


ET HNOLOGICAL. 

By Gift. 

Mrs. W. R. Castle, Honolulu: (10,249-10,251) 

Two paddles. Micronesia. 

Fishing stick. Hawaiian Islands. 

Estate of the late A. S. Cleghorn, to be known as “The Kaiulaui 
Collection”: (10,257-10,544) 

Twenty-nine poi bowls, 3 meat dishes, 3 poi boards, fiuger bowl, 
3 spittoous, oloua board, bearing stick, 2 music sticks. 3 kahili 
handles, frat\ie for tttirror, 4 pillows, 14 sets of bed tapas, 3 tapa 
shawls, tapa loin-clotli, sct tapa samples, tapa bundle, idol, dart, 
10 tapa markers, 2 wauds, 2 human hair uecklaces, hook of coral, 
kukui-nut necklace, 2 oloua scrapers, 3 Niihau mats, 4 lauhala 
mats, 5 tapa beaters, 2 kahili, knee drum, dip net, gourd water 
bottle, 9 feather lei, 3 tufts mamo feathers, surf-board, 8 fish- 
hooks, 8 poi pounders, mortar and pestle, stone lamp, stone dish 
for dye, 4 stone cups, stone mirror, 4 sling stones, 2 stone sinlceTS, 
20 stone adzes, 2 stone gouges, 16 bowling stones, stone ham- 
mer, 5 polishers (of stone), stone clapper, canoe model, house 
model, 11 gourd, coconut and wooden bowls, stone idol, stone 
plummet, dish (of coral rock). Hawaiian Islands. 

Two spears, fan. Sainoa. 

Two elubs, paddle, fly whisk, string of fish teeth, 2 shell 
riugs, ivory and bead ornament, shell money. 2 bands braided 
grass. Southern Pacific. 

Seven arrows, 2 spears. Solomon Islands. 

Stone poi poundeT. Caroline Islands. 

Shell adz.e. Micronesia. 

Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Honolulu: (10,255) 

Ancient basket. Hawaiian Islands. 

Dr. C, Montague Cooke, Honolulu: (10,256) 

Bath rubber. Hawaiian Jslands. 

A. F.Judd, Honolulu: (11*015) 

Cane covered with mat-work. Philippine Islands. 

[39l «5 
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FlC.. I. POI BOWI, t*ROM THE KAin.ANI COI.I.RCTlON. DIAME-YtlK 14 ISCHES. 



FIC. 2 . MEAT DISII PHOM THE KAIUI.ANI COLLKCTION. L.ENGTH l6 INCHHS. 
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PIG. 3. MEAT DISH PROM THE KAIUUNI COIXBCTION. LKXGTH X} IKCHES. 



PIG. 4. PINCP.R BOWL PROM THE KAIULANI COLLECTIOS. 



PIG. 5. SPITTOONS FKOM THE K A1TI.ANI COLLECTIO*. 
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H. Kahaule, Koloa, Kauai: 

Stone kupua called Ka Huewai. 

W. H. Riee, Jr., Lihue, Kauai: 

Two bowling stones. Kauai. 

D. Thaanum, Hilo, Hawaii: 

Poi pounder,. intermediate forni. Kauai 

F. W. Thrum, Hilo, Hawaii: 

Mortar and pestle. Olaa, Hawaii. 

Mrs. Emil Waterman, Honolulu: 

Poi pounder, intermediate forni. Kauai 

A. K. Williams, Honolulu: 

Adze, Oahu. 

By Exchange. 

G. R. Carter, Honolulu: ( io,557“io,559) 

Two sprays of 00 feathers, spray of iiwi feathers. Hawaiian 
Islands. 

By Purchase. 

Ukeke, tapa marker, 4 olona scrapers, polishing stone, 4 sling 
stones. Hawaiian Islands. (10,521-10,531) 

Collection made by A. M. McBryde, Wahiawa, Kauai: 

(10,668-11,611) 

Thirty-nine stone adzes, 8 polishing stones, 3 stone ham- 
mers, 3 sling stones, wooden club, stone club, 5 stone pestle s, 
19 poi pounders, 7 stone cups, 4 stone dishes, 19 stone latnps, 
3 stone mortars, kukui-nut erusher, stone mirror, 18 bowling 
$tones, squid hook, 8 sinkers, 5 shells for squid hooks, phallic 
stone, stone idol, 32 tapa beaters, tapa board (for malo), 20 
tapa markers and rulers, 2 bula foot plates, 4 music sticks, 
2 massage sticks (for abdomen), massage stick (for back), 
lua stick, wooden dagger (double-pointed), fire stick, 2 spears, 
2 olona boards, 5 olona scrapers, 8 netting needles, 5 spacers, 
26 fish-hooks, 5 olona fish lines, 4 human hair necklaces, ivory 
comb, tortoise-shell comb, 8 ivory beads, ivory and glass bead 
uecklace, 4 feather lei, pipe, 4 dogs’ teeth auklets, 2 Niihau 
tnats, tapa shawl, 2 tapa dresses, 2 tapa waist-cloths, 3 sets 
bed tapas, potato bag, 10 knitted bags for poi bowls, sbrimp 


(11,014) 
(10,519-10,520) 
(10,667) 
(ir.oia-n ,013) 
(10,560) 
(10,666) 
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PIG. 6. PKSTI.K AMD MURTAK PROM P. W. THKl'M. LKNCTH OF FESTI.E, 
I3.5 INCHKS. 



PIG. 7. 8TONE I.AMPS PROM THE HCBKYDR COLI.XCTION. 
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trap, shrimp basket, basket with cover, fish trap, 6 containers for 
lines and hooks, 3 water gourds, 3 gourd poi bowls, 2 gourd 
chests, gourd appliance for catching fish fry, 4 hula drums, 
gourd dish, gourd whistle, 2 tapa anvils. Hawaiian Islands. 

Poi pounder. Marquesas Islands. 

Two fisli-hooks, pearl-shell ornament, pandanus mat, shell- 
monev necklace, dress. Micronesia. -hooks, 3 poi bowls. Hawaiian Islands. J. R. Myers, Kilauea, Kauai: (L549-550) 

Collection made by W- C. Schiefer, Makaweli, Kauai: 

(10,561-10,665) 

Forty adzes, stone kuife, stone gouge, 10 stone pestles, 9 poi 
pounders, polishing stone, stone club, 2 stone minrors, 4 sinkers, 

2 mortars, 5 stone cups, sling stone, 2 stone hammers, adze 
handle, stone marble, 15 bowling stones, 3 tapa beaters, spit- 
toon, wooden dagger, pipe, coconut spoon. Hawaiian Islands. 

Wooden spoon. Alaska. 

Ry Loatt. 

A. L. C. Atkinson, Honolulu: (L475-477) 

Three Hawaiian stone impiements. 

Francis Gay, Makaweli, Kauai: (L547-54S) 

Two Hawaiian stone knives. 

Miss Frances Johnson, Pearl City: (L525) 

Carved Marquesan bowl. 

Paul Kahlbaum, Koloa, Kauai: (L526-545) 

Stone elub head, sinker, stone cup, stone lamp, stone tnirror, 
stone pestle, bowling stone, polishing stone, slingstone, 4 stone 
adz.es, olona fish-line, 10 fish-hooks, 3 poi bowls. Hawaiian 
Islands. 

J. R. Myers, Kilauea, Kauai: (L549-550) 

Stone adze, stone axe. Hawaiian Islands. 

W. H. Rice, Sr., Lihue, Kauai: (L478-524) 

Adze handle, i 1 stone adzes, 4 polishiug stones, 4 bowling 
stones, 3 sinkers, 4 poi pounders, 4 sling stones, stone cup, stone 
moriar, stone idol, pearl-shell koife, paddle, poi bowl of Kuhau- 
moana, water-bottle of Keelikolani, poi bowl of ornamented 
gourd, pillow, human hair necklace, tapa mallet, set of bed tapa. 

Hawaiian Islands. [44] 
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Three tapas. Satnoa. 

Shell necklace. Micronesia. 

S. W. Wilcox, Lihue, Kauai: (L546) 

Hawaiian stone adze, with arched cutting edge. 

rf:lics and economics. 

By Giji. 

J. W. Brogan, Honolulu: (10,532—10,536) 

Five specimens of pottery made lrom Hawaiian clays. 

Kstate of the late A. S. Cleghorn, part of the Kaiulani Collection: 

(10.257-10,544) 

Seven Hawaiian, 1 Japaoese and 1 Servi an decoration. 

Two medals, Royal Hawaiian Agricultura 1 Society, awarded 
to Princesses Likelike and Kaiulani. 

Nine Hawaiian banners and flags belonging to Princesses 
Likelike and Kaiulani. 

Bonnet of Princess Ruth. 

Dress of Princess Kaiulani. 

Key to first government vault. 

Cannon ball, supposed to have been fired at Kealakeakua 
bay by one of Capta in Cook’s vessels. 

Glove box betonging to Princess Likelike. 

Pining table betonging to Hon. Abner Paki, 

Two chairs belongitig to Minister R. C. Wyllie. 

Chair belonging to Kamehameha V. 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt, Honolulu: (10,252-10,254) 

AdmiraPs hat, sword and epaulettes, said to have belonged 


to Kapaakea. 

BOTANICAL. 

Merrill, Philippiue plants (exchange). •... 300 

Elmer, Philippine plants {purchase). 1.250 

Maiden. Australian plants (exchange) . 100 

Herbarium Prince Roland Bonaparte (exchange). 109 

C. M. Cooke, 94 packets Hawaiian Hepaticae, 2 Hawaiian 

plants ..................................... 96 

J. M. Lydgate, Hawaiian plants. 14 

J. J. Greene, fasciated Sapota. 1 

J, W, Thompson -•••i. 2 
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J. F. G. Stokes. 3 

F. H. Partridge. fasciated Codiaeum. 1 

G. P. Wilder, cultivated piant. 1 

V. S. Holt (U. S. Agricultural Station), pcculiar ohia root 1 
Curatores eollection. 2.549 


Total additions to herbarium. 4.4*8 

CONCHOLOGICAL 

Collrcted or ffiveo by Specimens Lots 

Curator of Pulmonata............. .. 12,649 612 

I. Spalding. 2.074 3*5 

A. F. Judd. 189 29 

C. H. Cooke. 16 4 

R. von Holt. 209 6 

C. N. Forbes. 324 29 

L. Thurston. 473 43 

W, A. Bryau. 132 2 

T. A. Cooke ... *.... 26 6 

W. Kmory. 15 1 

F. and E. Lyman and E. Rowold. 116 29 

D. Thaanum. 449 75 

F. B. Freitas.*. 58 13 

C. M. Cooke, Jr. 13 4 

Uncatalogued material in Museum collected prior to 

1911 from H. W. Henshaw, D. Thrum, R. Duncan, 

H. Meyer, D. D. Baldwiu, A. H. Rice, R. A. Cooke 

(some of tbese axe para- and metatypes). 1,939 439 

Thwing collection (purcliased). 4.370 263 

Total . 23.052 1.870 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The Kaiulani Collection. Bequcst of thc late A. S. Cteghom. 

Agricultural Society, Royal Hawaiian.—Report for 1884. Hono- 
lulu, 1884. 

Agricultural Society, Royal Hawaiian.—Rules; Transactions, i, 1. 
Alexander, W. D.—Brief history of the Hawaiian people. New 
York. First edition. [46] 
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Andrews, Lorrin.—Dictionary of Hawaiian language. Honolulu, 
1865. 

Andri, A.—Les Isles Hawaii. Gand, 1886. 

Annales de 1 ’ extr&me Orient et de 1 ’ Afrique. Paris, 1889. 
Anson’s Voyage. R. Walter, ed. London, 1748. 

Aylmer, Fenton.—Cruise in the Pacific. London, 1860. 

Belcher, Sir Edward.—Voyage of H. M. S. Samarang. London, 
1849. 

Bliss, William R.—Paradise in the Pacific. New York, 1873. 
Boddom-Wetham, J. W.—Pearls of the Pacific. London, 1876. 
Bonwick, James.—Wild white man and the blacks of Victoria. 
Melbourne, 1863. 

Br&ssey, Lady.—Last voyage in the Sunbeam. London, 1889. 
Brinsmade vs. Jarves.—Report of the case. Honolulu, 1846, 
Bulletin, Daily.—Feb.-Dec., 1882; Jan.-April also Feb.-July, 1883; 

Oct, l6, 1883- May 31, 1884. Honolulu. 

[Burnett, Charles C.] The land of the Oo, by Ash Slivers, Sr. 
Cleveland, 1892. 

Californian, The, Sept., 1881. San Francisco. 

Campbell, Archibald.—Voyage round the world. Edinburg, 1816. 
Campbell, John.—Maritime discovery and Christian missions. 
London, 1840. 

Catton, John Dean.—Miscellanies. Boston, 1880. 

Cheever, Henry T.—Island world of tbe Pacific. Glasgow. 
Christian, F. W.—Notes from the Caroline Islands. 

Civil Code, Hawaiian Islands. Compiled 1839. Honolulu, 1859. 
-Compiled 1882. Honolulu, 1884. 

Cook, James, and King, James.—A voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 

4to. 2d ed., 3 vols. and atlas, London, 1785. 

Cook, Clerke and Gore.—A voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 16 mo. 
3d ed., 4 vols. Perth, 1789. 

Coulter, John.—Adventores in the Pacific. Dtiblin, 1845. 

Crosby, E- E-, ed.—Persecutions in Tonga. London, 1886. 

Craft, Mabel.—Hawaii Nei. San Francisco. 

Cumming, C. F. Gordon.—At horne in Fiji. New York, 1882. 

-Fire fountains. Edinburg and London, 1883. 

Cummings, Henry.—Cruise of the U. S. S. Tuscarora. San Fran¬ 
cisco, 1874. [47] 
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Dole, Sanford B.—Birds oi the Hawaiian Ialands. 2d ed. Hono- 
lulu, 1879. 

D’Urville, Dumont.—Voyage autour du monde. Paris, 1834. 

Eardly-Wilmot, S. (Ed.)—Our journal in the Pacific by the officers 
of H. M. S. Zealous. London, 1873. 

Edittburg. Review, March, 1831. 

Eliis, William,— Tout through Hawaii. London, 1826» Also 
4th ed., London, 1828. 

Eliis, William.—Polynesian researches. 2 vols. London, 1829. 

Eliis, W.—Voyage of Captain Cook. London, 1783. 

Fanning, Kdnumd.—V T oyages round the world. New York, 1833. 

Forbes-Lindsay, C. H.—America’s iosular possessions. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1906. 

Fyfe, George.—Cruise of the St. George (1891-1892). Wellington. 

Gibson, Walter Murray.—Sanitary instructions for Hawaiians, in 
English and Hawaiiau. Honolulu, 1880. 

Gillis, J. A.—The Hawaiian iucident. Boston, 1897. 

Grant, Robert.—Kapiolani and other poems. London, 1848. 

Greenhow, Robert.—Oregon Territory. Washington, 1840. 

Griffin, John. — Memoire of Captain James Wilson. 2d. ed., re- 
vised. London. 

Harris, John. — Navigatium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca. 
2 vola. London, 1744-1748. 

Hawaii, Lcgislature.—Journal of House, 1901.— Proceedings, 
1886 (eompiled from reports of Daily Bulietin, also those com- 
piled by F'rank Godfrey). — Reports to Legislature (complete 
and incomplete voluraes) in English and Hawaiian, 1873-1905; 
Session laws, 6 volumes, 1840-1893. 

Hawaiian, The, i, 1, 3-5, 7, 1895-1896, Honolulu. 

Hawaiian, Daily, i, ii, 1884-1885. Honolulu 

Hawaiian. Kingdom, Directory and Handbook of. J. C. Lane, ed. 
San Francisco. 1888. 

Hawaiian Kingdom, Directory, 1880-1881. George Bowser, ed. 
Honolulu, 1880. 

Hawaiian Kingdom: Treaties since 1825. Honolulu, 1887. 

Hawaiian Spectator, ii, 2. Honolulu, 1839. 

Hawaiian Songs. 4 vols. Manuscript. 

Hawkesworth, John.—Account of voyages for tnaking discoveries 
in the Southern hemisphere. 4 vols. Perth, 1779. 
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Hillebrand, W. F.—Flora of the Hawaiian Islands. New York. 
1888. 

Himeai Hawaii. . (Hymn book of Kamehameha V.) New York, 
1872. 

Himeai Hawaii. Oahu, 1834. 

Honolulu Library and Reading Room Associat ion.—Catalogue, 

1886. 

Hood, T. H.—Cruise in H. M. S. Fawn. Edinburgh, 1863. 

Hopkins, Manley.—Spicilegium poeticum. London. 

Hopkins, Samuel W- — Two gentlemen of Hawaii. New York, 
1894. 

Hornby, G. T. Phipps —The cruise of the Flying Squadron. 
London,1871. 

Jarves, J. J.—History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. 
London, 1843. Also Honolulu edition, 1872. 

Jarves, J. J.—Kiana: a tradition of Hawaii. Cambridge, 1857. 

Jewett, Frances Gulick.—Life of Luther Halsey Gulick. Boston 
and Cbicago. 

Kirchhoff, Theodor.—Reise nach Hawaii. Altona, 1890. 

KittliU, F. H. von.—Vegetation of the Pacific. London, 1861. 

Kotzebue, Otto von.—Voyage in the South Sea. 3 vols. London, 
1821. 

Kotzebue, Otto von.—New voyage round the world. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, .1830. 

XrusenstenFs voyage round the world London, 1813. 

Lambert, C., and Lambert, S.—Voyage of the Wanderer. Lon¬ 
don, 1883. 

Lamont, H- H.—Wild life among the Pacific islanders, London, 
1867. 

Land clainis (in Hawaiian and English). Honolulu, i88r. 

La P^rouse.—Voyage autour du monde. 4 vols. and atlas. Paris, 
1797 - 

Leonard. George.—Hawaiian aTithmetic. Honolulu, 1852. 

Liliuokalani.—Hawaii’s story by Hawaii's Queen. Bostou, 1898. 

Lira Kamalii oia na himeni, etc. New York. 

Luce, George H.—Our pilgrimage. Milwaukee, 1889. 

Lyman, Henry M.—Hawaiian yesterdays. Cbicago, 1906. 

Macgregor, Laird.—Description of Honolulu. London, 1875. 

Marchand, Etienne,—Voyage autour du monde. Paris, 1798-1800. 
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Martin, John.—Mariner’s natives of the Tonga islands. 2 vols. 
London.1818. 

Maxwell, Walter.— Lavas and soils of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Honolulu, 1898. 

Meares, John.—Voyages made in 1788 and 1789. London, 1791. 
Morrell, Benjamin, Jr.—Narrative of four voyages. New York, 
1832. 

Nicholson, H. Whaley.—Fortune in five years at Honolulu. 
London, 1881. 

North American Review, vol. 156, no. 3. 1893. 

Nottage, Charles G.—In search of a climate. London, 1894. 
Nuhou (Hawaiian News), i, 1-26, 1873. Honolulu. 

Nupepa Kuokoa. Oct., i8di-Dec., 1862. Honolulu. 

Overland Monthly, i, 6, 1868. San Francisco. 

Owen, J. A., Mrs.—O ut Honolulu boys. London. 

Pelham, Cavendish, ed.— Modern voyages and travels. 2 vols. 
London, 1808-1810, 

Pelham, Cavendish.—Pelham’s voyages. 2 vols. London, 1806- 
1808. 

Percival, E. H,—Life of Sir David Wedderburn. London, 1884. 
Polynesian, The, xi, 1855. Honolulu. 

Prayer book in Hawaiian. London, 1883. 

Rtisehenberger, W. S. W.—Voyage round the world. 2 vols. 
London,1838. 

Sandwich Islands Monthly Magazine.—FornandeT, A., ed.,i, 1-5, 
1856. 

San Francisco News Letter, July-Sept., 1864. 

Simpson, Alexander.—Sandwich Islands. London, 1843. 
Spreckels, J. D. & Bros.—Ports of San Francisco, San Diego, 
and Honolulu. San Francisco, 1889. 

Spry, W. J. J.—Cruise of the Challenger. London, 1877. 

Staley, Thomas Nettleship, Bishop of Honolulu.—Five years 
church work in Hawaii. London, 1868. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis.—Father Damien: an open letter to Dr. 

Hyde. Boston. Also edition published in Sydney, 1890. 
Stevenson’s friends, Letter to.—Lloyd Osbourne, ed. 1894. 
Stewart, C. S.—Visit to South Seas in U. S. ship Vincennes. 
2 vols. London, 1832. Also abridged edition, William Eliis, 
ed. London, 1832. [50] 
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Stewart, C. S.—Private journal. 2d ed. Dublin, 1831. 

Stoddard, Charles Warreu.—Hawaiian life. Chicago, 1894. 

-Sutnmer cruising in the South Seas. London, 1881. 

-Lepers of Molokai. Notre Da me, Ind., 1886. 

Strahlenburg, Philip John von.—Description of north and castern 
parts of Europe aud Asia. Londou, 1738. 

Tonga Islands. — Custom house statistics, 4U1 quarter, 1886. 
Anckland. 1887. 

-Trade and commerce statistics for 1887. Auckland, 1888. 

Tregear, E.—Maori in Asia. 

Tyerman, Daniel, and Bennett, George.—Voyages and travels 
round the world. London, 1841. 

Unitad Service, x, 5, 1884. Philadelphia. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.— Geodesy, appendix 
14. report for 1&88. Washington, 1890. 

United States Congress. Matter relating to the Hawaiian Islands 
contained in messages of United States presidents to the 52nd, 
53rd and 55th Congresses. 

Vancouver, George.—Voyage round the world. & vols. London, 
1801. 

Vincent, Prank.—Through and through the tropics. London, 1876. 

Wakeman, Edgar.—Log of an ancient mariuer. San Francisco, 
1878. 

Walpole, Fred.—Four years in the Pacific. 2 vols. London, 1849. 

Warriner, Francis.—Cruise of Pototnac round the world. New 

York, 1835. 

Webster, John.—Last cruise of the Wanderer. Sydney. 

Wilkes, Charles.—United Statesexploring expedition (1838-1842). 
a vols. London, 1852. Alsoabridgededition, New York, 1851, 

Wood, J. G.—Uncivilized races of the world. Hartford and San 
Francisco, 1878. 

Miscellaneous patnphlets (232). framed pictures (80), photo- 
graphs (62). 

Aeeessions by Exthange. 

Adelaide, Socth Australia. 

Royal Geographical Society of South Australia. — Proceed- 
ings, xi. 

Royal Society of South Australia. — Transactions and pro- 
ceedings, xxxiv, 1910. [51] 
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Amsterdam, Holland. 

Vniversiteit van Amsterdatn,—Catalogus vao de boeken be- 
trekkelijk het Notariat in de Universiteits-Bibliotheek te Am- 
sterdam, 1910. 

Barcelona, Spain. 

Real Academia de Ciencias y Artes de Barcelona.—Boletin, 
iii, 2.—Memorias, viii, 24-31 and index; x, 1, 2.—Nomina dei 
personal Academico, 1910-1911. 

Berkeley, California. 

University of California. — Publicatious : American arcbe- 
ology and ethnology, viii, index; ix, 3; x, 1-3.—Botany, iv, 
7-11.—Cbronicle, xiii, 1-4.—Patbology, ii, 1-3.—Physiology, iv, 
4-7.—-Zoology.vi, 12-14; vii, 2-9; viii, 1,2,4-9.—Memoirs, i, 2; ii. 

Bekmn, Germany. 

Anthropologische Gesellscliaft.—Zeitschrift, xlii, 6; xliii, 1-4. 

Konigl. Museum fur Volkerkunde.—Ftihrer durch das Mu¬ 
seum fur 19 ji, 

Berne, SwiTZERLANn. 

Bern Historisches Museum.—Jahresbericht, 1910. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. — Proceedings, 
xlvii, 1-9. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts.—Bullet in, viii, 49-53. 

Boston Public Library.— Bulletin, iii; iv, 1-3. Fifty-ninth 
animal report. 

Boston Society of Natural History.—Proceedings, xxxii, in¬ 
dex; xxxiv, r2.—Memoirs, iv, 7. 

Brisbane, Queensland. 

Royal Society of Queensland,—Proceedings, xxiii, 1. 

Brooklyn, New York. 

Museutn of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences.— 
Science bulletin, i, index and title page. 

Bkussels, Belgium. 

Soci 4 t£ Royale Malaeologique de Belgique. — Annales, xl, 
xli, xlv. [51] 
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Boda-Pest, Hungary. 

Museum Nacional Hongrois.—Anzeiger, v. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 

Museo Nacional.—Anales, xiii-xiv. 

Calcutta, India. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Journal and proceedings, v, 1-11; 
vi. 1-6. 

Indian Museum.—Annual Report, 1909-1910; 1910-1911.— 
Memoirs, ii, 4, and index; iii, i, 2.—Records, iii, 4, and index; 
iv, 1-7; v; vi, 1-3.—Alcyonarians of the Indian Ocean, ii.— 
Echinodcrma, vi (Asteroidea, ii).—Catalogue of Indian deca- 
pod Crustacea, i, 2.—Illustrations of the zoology of the Investi¬ 
gator,—Mollusca, part vi, plates xxi-xxiii. 

Cakbridge, Massachusetts. 

Harvard University Library.—Report, 1910. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology.—Bulletin, liii. 5: liv, 2-8.— 
Memoirs, xxv, 3; xxvi, 7; xxxix, 2; xl, 2, 3; xlv, 1.—Annual 
report, 1910-1911. 

Peabody Museum.—Memoirs, iv, index; v, 1, 2.—Paper», v; 
vi, i,—Forty-fourth report, 1909-1910. 

Capetown, South Africa. 

South African Museum.—Aunals, v, 8, 9, title and index; vi, 
4, title and index; vii, 4; viii, 1; ix, 1; x, 1; xi, 1, 2. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Field Museum.—Report series, iv, 1, 

Christchurch, New Zkalanp. 

Canterbuiy Museum.—Records. i, 3. 

COPSNHAGEN, DENMARK. 

Soci 4 t 4 Royale des Antiquaires du Nord.—M 4 moires, 1910.— 
Nordiske Fortidsminder, ii, 1. 

DrKSPEN, Germany, 

Konigl. Zoologisches und Anthropologisch-Kthnographisches 
Museum.—Abhandlungeu und Berichte, xiii, 2-4. 
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Dublin, Ireland. 

Royal Irish Academy,— Proceedings, section B, xxix, i-6; 
seetion C, xxix, r-8; xxxi (Claire Island survey), 4, 5, 14, 22, 
39 » 5 1 » 65 - 

EPINBURO, SCOTLAND, 

Royal Society of Edinburg.—Proceedings, xxx, 7; xxxi, 1-4. 

Frankfurton Main, Germany. 

Stadt. Volker-Museum.—Veroffentlichungen, i. 3 (ate Abt.): 
iii. 

Florence, Italy. 

Societit Italiana di Antropologia.—Archivio per 1 'antro- 
pologia e la etnologia, xl, 3, 4; xli, 1, 2. 

Hamburg, Germany. 

Museum fur Volkerkunde.—Bericlit, 1910. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hawaiian Evangelical Associat ion.—Report, 1908. 

Hawaiian Historical Society.—Papers, 1,8 (repriats).—Seven- 
teeuth annual report and paperS, 1909; eighteenth report and 
papers, Jan.-June, 1911. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Associat ion.—Division of agricul- 
ture and chemistry, Bulletins, 36-37. — Division of pathology 
and physiology, Bulletin, 10.—Proceedings, 1909. 

Oahu College.—Cat&logue, 1910-1911. 

United States Experiment Statiori.—Bulletins, 22-24.—Press 
bulletins, 28-32.—Annual report, 1910. 

Leiden, Holland. 

Rijks Ethnographisch Museum.—Verslag van den directeur, 
1909*1910. 

Liverpool, England. 

Livcrpool Scboolof Tropical Medicine,—Annals,iv,3,4; v, 1,2. 

London, England. 

Royal Anthropological Institute.—Journal, xl; xli. 
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Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Bureau of Science.—Report, 1909; 1910.—Journal of Science: 
A, v, 5, 6; vi, 1-4. B, v, 5, 6; vi, 1-4. C, v, 5, 6; vi, 1-5. D, 
v. 4-6; vi, 1-4. 

Melbourne. Victoria. 

Royal Society of Victoria.—Proceedings, xociii, 2. 

Mexico. 

Instituto Geologico de Mexico.—Boletin, 27, 28.—Parergones, 
iii, 6-8. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

University of Minnesota,—Minnesota piant studies, 1-4. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Connecticut Academy of Arti and Sciences.— Memoirs, iii.— 
Transactions, xvi, pp. 246-407. 

New Plyomuth, New Zealand. 

Polynesian Society.—Journal, xx, 1-3.—Memoirs, i. 

New York, New York. 

American Museum of Natural History. — Annual report, 
1910.—Anthropological papers, v, 2; vi. 2; vii, 1.—Bulletins, 
xxvii; xxix.—Guide leaflets, 31-33.—Journal, xi, 1-7.—Mem¬ 
oirs, iii, index. 

Columbia University.— Biological series, vi,—Anthropologi¬ 
cal series, ii. 

New York Botanical Garden.—Bulletins, 25, 26. 

OBERI.IN, OHIO. 

Oberlin College. — Wilson Bulletin, xiv, 1-4; xxii. 3, 4; 
xxiii, 1, 2. 

Para, Brazil. 

Museu Goeldi.—Boletin, vi. 

Paris, France. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie.—Revue anthropologique, 21 ann£e.— 
Table d6cennale, 1901-1910. 

Socidtd d' Anthropologie.—Bulletins et M6moires, v* sdrie x, 
2-6; vi* s 4 rie, i, 2-3. [55] 
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PlIIL.ADKI.PH IA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.—Proeeedings, 
lxii, 3; Ixiii, 1,—Journal, xiv, 3. 

American Philosophical Socie ty.— Proeeedings, 197-201.— 
Trausactions, xxii, 2. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Babylonian expedition, series 
A, xxix, 1.—Setnbower, Life and poetry of Charles Cotton. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum.—Anthropological pub- 
lications, i, 2.—Publications of the Babylonian section, i, 1.— 
Journal of the museum, i, 3; ii, i, 2. —Publications of the Egyp- 
tian section, i-v. 

Wagner Free Institute.—Annual announcement, 1911-1912. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museums.—Textile industries of 
Philadelphia, 1910-1911. 

PlETERHARITZBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Natal Government Museum.—Annals, ii, 2. 

PlTTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carnegie Museum.—Annals, vii, 2.—Memoirs, iv, 6, 7.— 
Founder’s day proeeedings, 1899-1901, 1903, 1905, 1911.—Re¬ 
port of director, 1898, 1911. 

Pl.YMOUTH, BNGLAND, 

Marine Biological Association.—Journal, ix, 2. 

Porticx. Italy. 

R. Scuola Superiore d’ Agricoltura.—Bollettino dei labora- 
torio di zoologia, v. 

Rio de Janeirq, 

LTnstituto de Maguinhos.—Memorias, ii, 2; iii. 1. 

Romh, Italy. 

Reale Accademia dei Lincei.—Atti.xx, 1-12; xx (2semestre), 
1-7,9.—Memorie, viii, 7-12.—Rendicooto, ii, pp. 502-579. 

St. Lotus, Missouri. 

Missouri Botanical Garden,—Annual report. 1910. 

S.\n Francisco, California. 

California Academy of Sciences.—Proeeedings, fourth series, 
i. pp. 7-288. [56J 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Ca tIFORNIA. 

Leland Stanford Junior University.—Contributions to biology, 
4, 18, 28.— Register, 1908-1911. —Report of president, 1905, 
1907-1910.—University series, 5, 6.—Matzke memorial volume. 

Stockholm, Swedkn. 

Kongi. Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvitets Akademieu.—An- 
tikvarisk Tidskrift, Del. 19.—Fornvannen, 1910. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 

Australian Museum.—Memoirs, iv, 13-16.— Records, ii, 2; 
viii, 2; ix, 2.—Special catalogue, No. r, iii, 1-3. 

Department of Agriculture.—Science bulletin, 3, 4.—Agri- 
cultural gazette, xxii. 

Department of Mines. — Mineral resources of New South 
Wales, 13.—Annual report. 1910. 

Linnean Society of New South Wales,—Proceedings, xxxv, 
4; xxxvi, 1. 

Royal Society of New South Wales.—Journal and proceed¬ 
ings, xlii. xliv. 

Vienna, AusTria. 

K. K. Naturhistorisches Hoftnuseum, xxiii, r, 2; xxiv, 1-4. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 

Bureau of American Ethnology.—Annual report. 1905-1906.— 
Bulletins, r-4, 7, 8, 17, 21, 30 (pt. 2), 31, 40, 43, 50, 51. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington.—Publications, 27 (vol, 
ii), 74 (vols. Hi, iv), 88, 120, 127. 128, 130-134. i 3 ?-i 49 , 154- 
»57.—Year-book, 1910.—Report of director of department of 
marine biology, 1910. — Classics of international law, by R. 
Zouche. 

Smithsonian Institution. — Report of secretary, 1876-1879, 
1881-1888, 1890-1893, 1895-1904, 1906, 1908-1910.—Report of 
board of regents, part 1; 1882. 1886, 1887, 1888. 1890, 1891, 
1895, 1906. — Contributions to knowledge, ii-xxii. xxvii (in¬ 
complete), xxix, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv (incomplete), xxxv 
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(iucomplete).—Miscellaneous collections, xiii, xvi-xxvii, xxxv 
(incomplete), xxxvi-xxxviii (incomplete), xxxix-xli, xliv, 
xlv, xlvi (incomplete), xlvii-xlix, 1 (incomplete), li-lv, Ivi 
(incomplete), lvii (incomplete), lviii (incomplete).—Contribu- 
tions to United States National Herbarium, iv; v, 2-6; vii, 
i, 2; viii, 1-3; xiii, 7-11. — Harriman Alaska expedition, vols. 
i v, viii-xiii. 

United States Geological Survey.—Annual report, 1910.— 
Bulletins, 381,429-431, 433-465, 467, 468, 472-483,486, 487-490, 
495.—Water supply papers, 240, 242, 253-258, 260-270, 272-277. 
—Professional papers, 70, 72, 73, 75.—Mouograph, 52.—Min- 
eral resources of the United States, 1909.—Geologic atlas of the 
United States.—Folios, 5, 167-176. 

United States National Museum.—Bulletins, 1-4, 6-15, 17-18, 
20-22, 25-28, 30, 32, 39, pts. a-c, e-h, r-s, 62, 65, 70. 71 (pt.2). 
72-75, 76(pt. 1).—Proceedings, 38-40.—Report, 1884, 1890,1910. 

Wklungton, New Zraland. 

Dominion Museum.—Bulletin, 3. 

New Zealand Institute.—Transactions and proceedings, xliii. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1’L'RCHASED UNI,KS-S OTHEKWISE OES1CNATKD. ) 

Anderson, Tempest.—The Volcanoof Mata vana in Savaii, Given 
by the author. 

American Anthropological Association.—Meiuoirs, ii, 5. 

American Anthropologist. — Current numbers. Also iii; iv, 2-4, 
given by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

American Association of Museums.—Proceedings, iv, 1910. Given 
by the Association. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science—Proceed¬ 
ings. 1906. Given by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

American Geograpbical Society.—Bulletin, xliii, 2 Given by Dr. 
Wm. T. Brigham. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Journal of, xli, 2; xlv, 2-4; xlvi, 1. 
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Appleton, Estelle.—A comparative study of the play activities of 
adult savages and civilized children, Chicago, [910, Given 
by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

Aures.—Note sur une iuscription antique du Musde de Nimes. 

Baker, J. G.—Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles. London, 

1877. 

Bastian, A.—Inselgruppen in Oceanien. Berlin, 1883. 

Berger, Philippe. — Three papers on inscriptions. Paris, 1876, 
1889. 

Boreherding, Kr.—Monographie der auf der Sandwich-Inseln 
Kauai lebeuden Molluskengattung Carelia H. und A. Adatns. 
Fraukfurt a/M., 1910. 

British Museum.—Handbook to the ethnographicat collectious.— 
National Antarctic expedition, v. London, 1910. 

Bronn’s Klassen and Ordnungen des Tier*Reichs. — Mollusca, 
iii, r 13-118. 

Brown, George.—Autobiography. London, 1908. 

Brown, William. — New Zealand and its aborigines. London, 
«845- 

Buk en al (Hymnbook). Honolulu, 1868. Acquired by ex- 
change with Mr. H. Ballou. 

Burton, John Wear.—The Fiji of to-day. London, 1910. 

Caillot, A. C.—Les Polyn6siens orientaux au contact de la civii- 
ization. Paris, 1909. 

Cambridge Uuiversity, Eugland.—Annual report of museum and 
lecture rooms syndicate, 1910. Given by the Univcrsity. 

Candolle, Aug, Pyramo de,—Prodomus systematis naturalis regni 
vegetabilis, tyvols. Paris, 1824-1873. 

Chabouillet, M. A.—Inscriptions et antiquitas. Paris, 1881. 

Chilton, Charles,—Subantarctic islands of NewZealand. Well- 
ington, 1909. 

Christ, H.—Die Geograpliie der Farne. Jena, 1910. 

Cincinnati Museum. — Annual report, 1910. Given by the Mu¬ 
seum. [59] 
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Cleghorn, Hon. A. S.—Resolution of condolence by the Ahahui ce 

Hoola Lahui to the Hon. A. S. Cleghorn on the death of Priucess 
Kaiulani. Given by Mr. Percy T, Cleghorn, 

Cotteau, Edmond.—En Oclanie. Paris. 1888. 

Cowan, James.—Maoris of New Zealand. Christchurch, roio. 

24 vols. N ew York, 1878- 

Crozier, A. A.—Dictionary of botanical terms. New York, 1892. 

Crustacea. Three hundred separates. Purchased from the estate 

of the late G. W. Kirkaldy. 

Darwin, Charles.—Structure and distribution of coral reefs. 
lyondon. 

David, Mrs. Edgeworth.—Funafuti. Loudon, 1899. 

Delaporte, M. de. — Le Voyageur franyois, iv, Paris, 1774. 

Deseret Museum, S ait Lake City.—Bulletin, 1,2. Given by the 

Museum. 

Detroit Museum of Art.—Bulletin, v, 4. Given by the Museum. 

Dewulf, E.—lnscriptions trouv 4 es en 1866. 

Dezeitneris, Reinhold.—lnscriptions antiques & Bordeaux. Bor- 
deaux, 1880. 

Dibble, Sheldou.—History of the Sandwich Islands. Honolulu, 

1909. 

Dictionaire, toga-frau^ais et fran^ais-toga. Paris, 1890. 

Dictionary, Century. Supplenient. 2 vols. New York. 1910. 

Dumont, Albert.—lnscriptions de la Thrace. 

D’Urville, Dumont.—Voyagepittoresque. 2vols. Paris, 1834-1835. 

-Voyage de 1 ‘Astrolabe et la Zel£e. 10 vols. Paris, 1846. 

liarle, Augustus. — Nine months residcnce in New Zealand. 

Loudon, 1832. 

liliis, J. B., and B. M. Everhart. Three papers on fungi. 

-and J. Dearness.—Canadian fungi. 

Hilis, John Einieo.—Life of Williant Eliis. Loudon, 1873. 

EUis, William.—History of Madagascar. 2 vols. Londou, 1838. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 9th edn., 24 vols. New York, 1878- 
1889. Given by Dr. Win. T. Brigham. 

Eucyclopaedia Britannica. 11 th edn., 29 vols. Cambridge, 1911. 
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Kthuographie, Archiv fur, xviii; xix. 

Fernald, M. L.—Eleocharisovata. Boston, 1899. 

Filippo, S.—I veri scopritori. Roma, 1892. 

Flora, xxxii; xxxiii. Singer edition. Regensburg, 1874-1875. 
Forster, John Reinhold.—Observations made during a voyage 
round the world. London, 1778. 

Garruci, Raphael.—Graffiti de Pompei. Paris, 1856. 

Geddes, Patrick, and J. Arthur Thompson. — The evolution of 
sex. London. 

Geographeu Kalendar. Gotha, 1911. 

Gerstacker, Friedrich.—Reisen. 5 vols. Stuttgart, 1853. 
Gilruth, J. A., and Georgina Sweet.'—Onchocerca Gibsoni. Syd- 
ney, 1911. Given by the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Gould, F. G.—Concise histoxy of religion. 3 vols. London, 189;. 
Grandidier, Alfred,—Histoire de la g£ographie de Madagascar. 
Paris, 1885. 

Guppy, H. B.—Observations of a naturalist in the Pacific. Piant 
dispersal, ii. London, 1906. 

Haekel, Ernst.—Riddle of the universe. London, 1900. 

-The wonders of life. New York, 1905. 

Hamburg.—Naturwissenscbaftlicher Verein. Abhandlungen,xix, 
3-5.—Verhl. 1909, 1910. Given by the Verein. 

Hansen, H. J.—The Choniostomatidae. Copenhager, 1897. 
Hauser, N.—Ausdern Wanderbuche eines osterreichen Virtuosen. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1860. 

Hawaii. — Board of Agriculture and Forestry. Report, 1910. 
Botanical bulletin, i. Given by the Board. 

-Report of Attorney-General to the Governor of Hawaii. 1911. 

Given by the Attorney-General. 

—“Report of Public School Fund Commission, 1911. Given by 
the Commission. 

Hawaii, College of.—Report, 1909-1911.—Given by the College. 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association. — Reports, 1899 and 1907. 
Givenby A. F. Judd, Esq. [61] 
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Hawaiian Legislature.—Message of the Governor, 1911.—Report 
of the Treasurer, 1911.—Journal of the Senate, 1911.—Honse 
journal in English and in Hawaiian, 1911.—Sessi 011 laws, 1911. 
—Organic act of the Territory of Hawaii, 1911. Given by the 
Governor. 

Heller, Camil.—Reise der Novara. Zoolog. Theil. ii, 3. — Crus- 
taceen. Wien, 1865. 

Herder. K. von.—Monopetalae. 

Hulme, F. Hdward.—Symbolism in Christian art. London, 1910. 
Hunt, James.—Interpretation of inscriptions. 

Ibis. 9th series, ii, and supplement; iii-iv. 

Imperial Iiarthquake Investigatiou Committee. Bulletin. i\\ 2; 
v. 1. Toltyo. 

Jenkins, J. S.—Recent exploring expeditions. London, 1853. 
Kerville, Gadeau de.—Kaunes marine et maritime de Ia Nornian- 
d»e. Paris. 1901. 

Kramer, Augustin.—Die Samoa-Inseln. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1903. 
Laborde, M. de.—Histoire de Ia Mer du Sud. Paris, 1791. 
Laplace, M.—Voyage autour du monde. 4 vols. Paris, 1833- 
« 835 - 

Le Guillou, Rlie.—Voyage autour du monde de 1 'Astrolabe et la 
Zelde. Paris, 1842. 

Lejay, Paul.—Iuscriptiou antiques. Paris. 18K9. 

Le Rouzic, Zaelierie.—Carnae et ses nionimients. Morlaix, 1897. 
Lessou, M. de.—Voyage de la Coquille. Paris. 1839, 

Linneau Society of London.—Journal. Botany, xxxviii. Zoology, 
xxx.—Proceedings, Nov., 1896-June, 1 «<>7; 1855-1863. 

Lukis, W. C. — Guide to chambered barrows in Brittany. Rippon, 
1875. 

Mallet, Auguste.—Contribution & 1 ’etude des p6trogIyphes. 
Lc Matis, 1910. 

Man, i, 1; ii-v; x, 11, 12; xi, 1-9, 12. 

Marriner, George,—The K.ea: a New Zealand problem. Christ- 
church. 1908. 

Marshall Islands Primer. Kxchange witlt Mr. H. lSallou. 

Martini aiul Chemnitz.—Conchylien Cabinet, Lieferungen, -47- 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society. — Trausactions, 1910, 2. 
Given by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

Matsutnura, J., and B. Hayata.—Enumeratio Plantarum. Tokyo, 
1906. 

Mayer, Alfred G.—Alexander Agassiz. 1910. Given by tbe author. 

-Alpheus Hyatt. 1911. Given by tbe author, 

McAlpine, Neil,—Gaelic dictiouary and gratnmar. Edinburg, 
1898. 

Merriam, Hart C.—Dawn of the world. Cleveland, 1910. 

Merrill, Elmer D.—Dictionary of the piant names of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Manila, 1903. Given by Dr. W.m. T. Brigham. 

Meyer, A. B.—Studies of the museums and kindred institutions 
of New York, Albany, Buffalo and Chicago. Washington. 

Microscopical Science, Quarterly Journal. Ivi; Ivii, 1, 2. 

Miln, James.—Fouilles faites i Carnae. Rennes, 1881. 

Minerva,—Handbuch der gelehrten Welt. Strasburg, rgu. 

Moffitt, Robert. — Manuscript diary frotn 1853-1858 Kahuku, 
Oahu. 

Mueller, Ferd. von.—Descriptive notes on Papuan plants, iv-vi. 
Melboume, 1877-1885. 

Musee Guimet.—Petit guide, 1910. 

Museu Naciotial.—Arehivos, xiii. Rio de Jane iro, 1905. Gift of 
the Museum. 

National Geographic Magazine, xvi, 10-12; xvii, 1-4, 6-12; 
xviii-xx; xxi, 1-3, 5-12. Given by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

Nature. Current numbers. 

Nautilus. Current numbers. 

New Zealand Institute. — Trausactions and proceediugs, xxvii- 
xxxi, xxxiii, xxxvi, xxxvii. 

Nova Guinea.—R6sultants de l’6xpedition nderlandaise, ii, i; v, 
4; ix, 2. 

Novitates Zoologicae, xv, 2, 3; xvi; xvii: xvlii, 1, 2. 

Oahu, Map of. 

Oakland Library and Museum.—Thirty-third atinual report, 1910- 
1911. Given by the Library. 

Oologist, The, xxviii, 12. Gift. 

Ornithologie, Journal fiir. Current numbers. 

Palibin, J.—Conspectus florae Korae, i-iii. St, Petersburg, 1899- 
1901. [63] 
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Paradise of the Pacific. Current numbers. 

Pelew Islands.—Shipwreck of the Antelope. London, 1788. 

Petennanns Mitteilungen. Current numbers, 

Philippine Botany, leaflets, 34, 36, 44-62. 

Philippine Islands.—Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 
1910. Washington, 1911. 

Plauters’ Record, iv. Giveu by Mr. S. M. Damon. 

Pohl, Lotliar.—Os penis der carnivoren. Jena, ryn. 

Record s of the Past. Current numbers. 

Ridgway, Robert.—Three papers on ornithology. 

Rivifcre, Emite,—Kngravings of Grotto La Mouthe. 

Robinson, E. L.—Flora of the Galapagos Islands. Boston, 1902. 

Rossignol, J. P.—Trois dissertions. Paris, 1862. 

Royal Society of New South Wales. — Transactions, 1866-1874. 
—Transactions and proceeditigs, 1875.—Journal and proceed- 
ings, 1876-1886.—Journal, 1887-1897. 

Russell-Killaugh, Henri.—Seize mille lieus & travers l’Asie et 
POceanie. 2 vols. Paris, 1864. 

Russell, M.—Polynesia: a histon- of the South Sea Islands, in- 
cluding New Zealand. London, 1849. Another edition, 1853. 

Sayce, A. H.—Inscriptions hittiques. 

Scherzer, Karl von.—Reise der Fregatte Novara. Wien, 1864. 

Sclireber, Daniel Gottfried.—Sehauplatz der Kiinste uud Hand- 
werke, xii. Leipzig, 1773. 

Seliguian, C. G.—Melauesians of British New Guinea. Cani- 
bridge, 1910. 

Senart, Emile.—Inscriptions nouvelles de 1'Inde. 

Shaw, George.—Cancer stagnalis of Linnens. 

Shillibeer, J.—The Briton's voyage to Pitcaim’s Island. London, 
1817. 

Sirelius, TJ. T.-^-Die Sperrfischerei. Helsingfors, 1906. 

Smith, J. J.—Die Qrehideen von Java, iv. Leiden 1 1911. 

Smith, S. Percy.—Hawaiki. Christchurcli. 1910. 

-Maori wars of the nineteettth centUry. Christchurch, 1910. 

-Maoris of the west coast of the north island of New Zealand. 

New Plvmouth, 1910. 

Staten Island Association of Arts and Sciences.—Annual report, 
1909.—Two reprints from proceedings, ii. Given by the Asso¬ 
ciation. [64} 
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Stepbens, George.—Runic monuments London, 1866-1884. 

Tanaka, Shigeho.—Fishes of Japan, i. Tokvo, 1911. Given by 
the author. 

Tenuessee, State Geological Survey.—Bulletins, 3-5.—Resources 
of Tetinessee, i, 1-6. — Resources of Tennessee in a nutshell. 
Given by the Survey. 

Torrey, John.—Batis maritima. Washington, 1853. 

-Darlingtonia Californica. Washington, 1853. 

Tryon and Pilsbry.— Manual of concbology, 82, 83. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. — Year- 
book. 1910.—Farmers’ bulletin, 456.—Forestry circular, 179.— 
Hiological Survey: Bulletin, 37-39. Circular, 77-83. North 
American Fauna, 32-34. Report of the chief, 1910, Given by 
the Department. Year-book, 1910, given by Mr. S. M. Damon. 

United States Department of Conimerce and Labor.—Ilureau of 
Fislieries, Bulletin, xxiii, 3; xxiv.—Documents, 737, 748, 749, 
751.—Report of the Commissiouer of Fislieries for 1910.— 
Bureau of Statisties: Statistical abstract of the United States, 
1910.—The foreign conimerce and navigatiou, 1910. Given by 
the Department. 

Uni versi ty of Colorado.—Studies, viii, 1-4. Given by the Uni- 
versit v. 

Varigny, C. de.—L'Oc6an Pacific. Paris. 1888. 

Walpers, Guilielmo.—Repertorium Botanicus Systematicae, i-vi. 
Leipzig, 1842-1847. 

Weber, Max. — Die Fisehe der Aru und Kei Inselii. Frank- 
furt a/M., 1911. 

-Five pamphlets on marine zoology. Leideu, 1911, 

-Fishes of the Indo-Australi an arehipelago, i (Index of the 

ichthyological papers of P. Bleeker). Given by the author. 

Warming, Eugene.—The Oecology of plants. Oxford, 1909. 

Webb, W. M.. and Silleni, C,—The British woodlice. London, 
1906. 

Wer isUs: Zeitgenosseu Lexikon. Leipzig, 1911. 

Zoological Society of London.—Proceedings, 1908-1910. 
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The New Laboratory. 

The material seledted was reinforced concrete. The contract 
was given to Lucas Brothers, and the architect was J. L. Young. 
The pians adopted were those of the I)irec5tor, which were made 
several years before in connecflion with those of the L,ibrary and 
Papuan Hali. AII of these had in view atone as a building 
material, with Steel and concrete flooring, that, externally at 
least, they might conform to the buildings already finished. 
With the change of material the pians had to be altered with 
the changed conditions, and the alteration most to be regretted 
was the necessary change of floor level in the upper stories 
which do not conform to the levels of the galleries in Hawaiian 
Hali, to which the new strufture is attached by concrete 
bridges at a distance of thirty feet. Those actively engaged 
in the eonstru<ftion of the building: W. von Wagner, foreman, 
whose untiring industry pushed forward as much as possible 
a work which was tedious in the extreme. For the architect, 
Mr. Albert J. Greene attended to the engineering matters. of 
lining and leveling. The Hawaiian Electric Company put in 
the interior telephones and the electric wiring. The plumb- 
ing was done by E. W. Quinn, and the painting by S. Stephen- 
son. The Honolulu Iron Works furnished the overhead trolley 
and hoists. 

The accompanying views and pians will, it is lioped, make 
the following gcueTal description iutelligible. The building is 
80X66 feet: each floor has a hall 10 feet wide exteuding its length. 
Ou the gronnd floor. which is at the Level of that of Hawaiian 
Hali and consequeutly sligbtly below the surface of the rising 
ground at the back of the Museum site, 011 the left of the entrauce 
[67] 43 
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is the Printery, 25.5X65 feet, lighted by fourteen Windows, and 
divided into Cotnposing rootn and Press rootn, occupying the whole 
length of the building as far as the stairway. On the opposite side 
of the hallway is first, the Paper Stock room, 25.5X13 feet, the two 
Windowsprotected by shutters; next, the Castingroom, 25.5X25.5 
feet, where the casts of fish, fruit or other objects are made and 
painted; then the Machine shop, a fine, light room with work 
benches, turning lathe and other work shop appliances; and at 
the cnd of tbe hall is a convenient sbower bath and lavatory. 
Opposite this is the stairway to the next floor. 

Reversing out diredtion we ha ve on the left the Anthropologi- 
cal room with scales and apparatus for anthropomctry, cases for 
hutnan skeletons and crania, and convenient work benches; this 
corner room is 25.5X 12.5 feet. The Entomological room follows, 
of the samesize, and then the Ornithological room, 25.5X25,5 feet, 
where the great colledHon of Hawaiian bird skins is to be stored 
for preservation and study when suitable cases are provided. The 
remaining room on this floor is the Dire< 5 tor’s office, 25.5X26 feet, 
where are stored the letter files, card catalogues of specimens, 
illustrations used in publications, etc.; here also is the town tele- 
phone, and as each rootn in the Museum is furnished with internal 
telephonic communication connedlion can be made for ali the 
workers in the various buildings. Opposite the Dire< 5 tor’s room is 
the room for Taxidertny, 25.5X38.5 feet, extending into the upper 
floor, and at present occupied as the temporary Library; and he- 
yond this is the Publication room, 25.5X26 feet, where the printed 
matter from the press below is stored and from which it is mailed 
to exchanges and subscribers. The two floors of the Taxidenny 
room are connedted by a spiral iron stairway. 

The third floor is appropriated as follows: over the Dire<flor's 
room is that occupied by the Curator of Ethnology, 25.5X26 feet, 
fitted with every convenience of cupboard, racks, trays and shelves, 
Here the specimens are examined, catalogued aud assigned to 
f69i 
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their positions in exhibition cases or with the duplicates for ex- 
change or the reserve for study. Next comes the Lunch room, 
25.5X19 feet, a great coavenience, as tbe members of the staff 
live miles away from the Museum. Next in order is the Instru- 
mentroom, 25.5X12.5 feet, where are kept the phonograph and 
its records, testing machines, clectro-pboto-micrograpbic camera, 
X-ray apparatus, and many other appliances used in examinations 
or researches. The comer room, 25.5X19 feet, is devoted to the 
Carator of Pulmonata, and here are the best known appliances for 
cleaning, cataloguing and Storing our vast colledlions of Hawaiian 
land shells, and also for studying the builder of the shell as well. 
Other pages of this report will show what extensive use the Cura¬ 
tor makes of this. Across the hallway is the large rootn set aside 
for Marine Zoology, and from the tniddle of the hallway a flight of 
stairs leads up to the roof level, a third of which is oecupied by 
the Photographic department, 24.5X55.5 feet. The most com- 
fortable Dark room that has been devised for a hot climate is pro- 
vided witb earthen sinks, a tank for washing bromide prints, three 
Windows with orange and ruby sashes. convenient apparatus for 
enlarging, electric printer, ventilators passing a sufficient air cur¬ 
rent through tbe room, and the other usual appliances of these 
work rooms. The Light room has a supply of cameras, baek- 
grounds and stands and racks for the quick adjustment of objects 
to be photographed. The lighting is ali that could be desired, and 
the ventilation is provided by suitable openings in the top of the 
walls and by two doors opening onto the roof. As nearly ali the 
staff are expert photographers and a great deal of photographic 
work is done both for record and for illustration of publications, 
this room and its equipment are very important adjuucts to the 
laboratory. 

White cedar cases with glass doors line ali the ballways; a por- 
tion of the lower hall is oecupied by the colle<flion of Hawaiian 
and South-east Pacific fislies in alcohol, many types among them. 

OCC&MOMAL 1*A P kKS B. r. B. M.. VOL. V. N*. J—«. 
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A hoist works from the ground floor to the Photographic depart- 
ment. A cistern on the upper roof supplies automatica lly the 
photographic sinks in case of temporary interruptiori of the main 
water supply. 

Work of coustrudtion corutnenced early in January. 1910. 
The soil was removed to the suitable level and parallel lines of 
terracotta drain pipe laid through this area; the excavation for tbe 
wall and pillar foundations being carried down to the bedroek. 
In one place the soil proved to be decomposed lava that had later 
been permeated by sulphurous gases whose actioo on the cakare- 
ous portion of the earth had formed beantiful crystals of gypsum 
in abundance, of tolerably uniform size and frequently twinned. 
Otherwise the soil did not differ from that of the rest of the yard. 

Waterproof material wascarefully spread over the leveled sur- 
face and the concrete floor poured on this. The rotary mixer and 
the hoist were actuated by internal combustion engines. The 
greatcst care was taken to have the ground floor free from damp- 
ness by external as well as the internal subsoil drains mentioned, 
quite independent of the drainage System of tbe building. So far 
this has proved satisfatflory. That the other floors might be solid 
work was continued through the night that the pouring might be 
continuous. 

The Kahn system of reinforcing was used, and a thicket of 
Steel rods, wired together, rose from tbe bcx moulds as the build¬ 
ing progressed. Much of this may be seen in the illustrations 
showing the progress of the work. The floors and partitions were 
strengthened by expanded metal, and the concrete beatns had 
suitable Steel skeletons to take the stress. The stairways also 
were concrete, and indeed the whole building was monolithic. 
The pians of the floors and the views given with this brief account 
will make the stru&ure intelligible. 
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Another Curved Adze. 

BV WlLUAM T. BRIGHAM. 

On page 255 the last volutae of Oecasional Papers I described 
with figures a fine specimen of the rarely found curved adze. 
Another has been brought to mv notice wbicb is in the colledtion 
of Hon. G. N. Wilcox of Lihue, Kauai. This has been kindly 
loaned for casting and study, and the resuit of the casting with 
Mr. Thompson's skill is seen in the illustration ; the replica is 
side by side with the original. The material is a greenisb, banded, 
heavy stone of the general appearance of greenstone, or a lava 
partly metatnorphosed into serpentine. In places fradlure is dark 
gray, but not everywhere. It was found by Mr. Wilcox in 1874 
at Waialua, Kauai, amoug the human bones common in the sand 
hilis near the beach, so that it has been exposed more or less to 
the salt spray for the many years it has probably lain there by the 
inortal remains of its former owner, 

This adze is much smaller than the one fortnerly described, 
but was probably used for the same purpose—rounding the inner 
bottom of a canoe, and wbeti we consider how extensive tbe use 
must have been in the prominent industry of canoe building, one 
of the early visitors to Hawaii reporting 4000 canoes in and near 
Kealakeakua Bay, it is remarkable that so few of the curved forni 
appear in colle&ions, while stone gouges are not uncommon, and 
these are but small unhandled adzes. The weight is 24.2 oz.; 
the length r 7 in.; breadth of cutting end, 3 in.; length of cutting 
edge, 3.2 in. Fig. 19. [81] 57 
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Notes on the Flora of Kahoolawe and 
Molokini. 

Bv Charles N. Forbbs. 
arr.il, 1913. 

During the time between February 25 and Marcii 10, 1913, 
I h ad the pleasure of accompanying an expedition' to Kahoolawe 
and Molokini, two of the smaller islands of the tnain Hawaiian 
group, and probably the least known botanically. Kahoolawe lies 
six miles southeast of Maui, the island of Molokini being about 
midway between. It is dome-shaped and has an area of forty-four 
square miles. There is a Central hili 1472 feet liigh, and two 
small cratera a distance of a mile or more on either side. These 
craters during wet periods serve as natural reservoirs, the pool in 
the Southern one often remaining for three months. The eastern 
and Southern slopes of the island are steep but gradual, and are 
cut by many ravines some of wbich are quite deep. These slopes 
for the most part are rougfa with lava boulders. The remaining 
coast line is a steep sea cliff, nearly vertical in places, and has an 
elevation of about 900 feet in the highest place. On the top there 
is a large sloping plain of red earth swept smooth by the prevailing 
winds. Mound-like hillocks, protected by pili grass (Hctcrvpogon 
contortus), clearly indicate that at least eight feet of earth, and 
probably more, has been blown off the top of the island. Much 
of tbis material settles amongst the rocks on the lower slopes form- 
ing smsll fertile areas, but a large quantity is blown out to sea. 

As a colleeting ground for plants Kahoolawe has little to offer, 
but to any one interested in the many factors at work changing 
the character of an indigenous flora there is much of interest. To 
within recent times this island has been overstocked with vaTious 
sorts of domestic animals and wild goats. The present lessee has 
done ali that is possible to diminish the number of goats, and the 

'The uiembrrs of the e‘xpedition consisted of Mr. J. F. G. Stok.es, Dr. C. 
M. Cookc and C. N. Forbes, of the Museum staff; Dr. H. A. Pilsbry of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. Mr. Ebenezcr P. Low, lessee of the island, 
and Rev. Henry P. Judd of Kahului. Maui. 
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XoUs on the Rora of Kakoolawe. 


sinall flock of sheep (now reduced to about 300) is to be rapitlly 
disposed of. During a recent long period of unusually dry years 
these comparati vely small flocks have been able to prevent any 
new vegetation from gaining a hold, and have also greatly retarded 
the growth of the few trees that there are. Goats cause con- 
siderable harm by girdling the keawe (Prosopis juliflora), a trce 
introduced here about fifteen years ago and spread by liorses and 
mules. 

The prevailing shmb on the island is tree tobacco (Nicoiiana 
glauca), a naturalized piant, not now very conimon on the other 
islands. It grows quite plentifully on the rocky slopes and on the 
sides of the craters, in fact nearly every wbere except on the barren, 
wind-swept regions, and owes its existeuce to the fact that it is 
very rarely if ever toucbed by animals. The Southern and east- 
eru slopes are fairly well covered with (at this season) dried up 
pili grass ( Heleropogon contortus). In the mouths of the gulches 
are to be found sinall groves of keawe (Prosopis juliflora) which 
are slowly extending upward. 

A few wiliwili trees (Eryihrina monosperma) oeetirring here 
and there, mainly on the sides of gulches, are the solesurvivalsof 
what native forest might have existed on the island in former 
times. Old visitors to the island inforni me that within the last 
twenty-five years at least they have seen the following shrubs on 
the island : puu keawe f Cyathodes Tameiamefae), aalii (Dodonaea 
viscosa), akoko (Euphorbia multiformis var. 1 ), ohe (Reynoldsia 
sandwicensis), and naio ( Myoporum saudwiccnsr ). The native 
names were given, the tiames in parentheses being my own substi- 
tution. From tliis I should jndge that Sanfalum ellipticum, sev- 
eral varieties of Wikstroemia, Pandanm odora Ussimus, perhaps 
scrub varieties of hfetrosideros polymorpha and other dry land 
plants occurring at low elevations, must have been plentiful at one 
time. Ncraudia kahoolawensis, recorded by Hillebrand 1 as the 
only specialty from the island, was not observed by any member 
of the party. In former times dry land taro, sweet potatoes and 
bauanas were cultivated on the island, according to an old native. 

'During a second visit Mr. Stokes lias sinet collected two small speci- 
meiis of R. multiformis at Kaunapou Bay. * 

'Hillebrand, \V. Flora of the Ilawatinti Islands. pp. 416. 
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Notes on fhe Flora oj Kahoolanc. 


On account of tbe unusually long period of drought the num- 
ber of plants observed waa very small, and the speeimens eollected 
of poor quality. Mr. Low, the lessee of the island, informs me 
that after heavy raius many annual grasses and weeds spring up, 
so perhaps tbe complete number of plants of the island should be 
three or more times what is giveu below. However, any one 
familiar with Hawaiian vegetation should gain a fairly good idea 
of the flora from the following list of plants actually observed. 
As far as possible I have tried to use the latest aceepted name for 
the plants in the enumerat ion, but have sometimes failed for lacie 
of proper references. Where different I have givcn the name 
used in HillebrancTs Flora in italic. 

FILICES. 

Doryopteris decipiens (Hk.) J. Sm. 

Ptcris decipiens Hook. 

Rather rare, growiug under ledges and in the shade of rocks. 

gramineae. 

Cenchiua echinatus L. 

Cynodon dactylon Pers. 

Heteropogon contortus Roem & Sch. 

The most abundant piant on the island. 

AMARYLLIDACEAE. 

Agave amerieana L. 

About seven plauts observed, which were probably planted at 
sonie time. 

CHENOPODIACEAE. 

Chenopodinm sp. 

Seedlings, material not sufficient for determination. 
NYCTAGINACEAE. 

Boerhavia diffusa Li. 

Not uncomnion in various parts of the island, its somewhat 
eularged roots probably aiding it to withstand the drought. 
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Notes oti the Flora of Kahoolaue. 


PORTULACACEAE. 

Portulaca lutea Sol. 

Portulaca sclerocarpa Gray. 

This piant is mentioned by Hillebrand as being collected by 
Lvdgate on the island. 


PAPAVERACEAE. 

Argemone mezlcana L. 

Three plants were observed on the eastern pali. 

CAPPARIDACEAE. 

Capparis aandwlcbiana DC. 

Occurs in a few places on low cliffs of the west side. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Acacia Parneslana Willd. 

Not commoti. 

Erythrina monosperma Gatwl. 

The sole remaining indigenous tree. 

Meiobomia tritiora fh-) Kt*. 

Desmot/ittm triflorum IK. 

Mimos a pudica L. 

Prosopls juliflora T>C. 

Small groves at the mouths of gullies. Introduced about 
fifteen years ago. and spread hy horses and tntiles. The pods are 
one of the most important live stock foods on these islands. 
Another unidentified legumiuous piant was also collected. 

ZVGOPHYLLACEAE. 

Tribulus cistoides L. 

EUPHORBIACEAK. 

Euphorbia pilulifera I/. 

Euphorbia thymifolia L. 

STERCULIACEAE. 

Waltheria americana I.. 
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Notes on the Flora of Kahoolawc. 


MALVACEAE. 

Abatilon Incanam O. Uon. 

Gossypiam tomentasum Nutt. 

There is a small area o( this piant on the Southwest side near 
the shore. 

CACTACKAIi. 

Opuntia tuna Jlill. 

Perhaps a dozen plants seen oti the island. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 

Ipomoea palmata Forsk. 

fpomoca pentaphylla Rotrm & Sch., var. trifhosperma. 

This piant, which has large tuberous roots, is said to be quite 
conspicuous after the rains. 

Ipomoea pentaphylla Jack. 

Ipomoea pes-caprae (I..) S*. 

A few seedlings of th is species were observed on a sandy beacli. 

VERBENACEAE. 

tantana camara I.. 

A few plants were observed by Mr. Stokes. 

SOLANACEAE. 

Lycium sandwicense Gray. 

A few specitnens atnongst roclts near the shore. 

Nicotiana glauca R.C.rali. 

The prevailing shrub on the island. 

COMPOSITAE. 

Acanthospermum br a silum Schntnk. 

Sonchus oleraceae L. 

On hillocks of the wind-swept plain there is atiother composite 
not yet identified. This species also occurs on Maui. 

There is a striking lack of shore plants: tliese saltv individuals 
which usually escape goats and sheep on the other islands are 
completely consumed here, at least during the reeent longdrought. 
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Notes on ihe Flora o/ Kakoolau-e. 


Mucii drift material is washed on the shores of bays on the 
north and east coasts, presutnably from Maui, although one box 
bore a label from Kailua, Hawaii. The following seeds and fruits 
were picked up on the beach: 

Acacia Farneelana Willd. 

Pods containing seeds capable of germination. 

Aleorltes molnccana Willd. 

Many nuts seen, none found capable of germination. 

Calophyllnin inophyllum L. 

Ipomoea. 

Tliree species, all capable of germination. 

Mangifera Indica 1,. 

Various sized fruits, incapable of germination. 

Nieotiana glauca R. Grah. 

Capsule containing seeds, perhaps washed or blown down from 
the clififs above. 

Mu cuna gifcAntea DC. 

Seeds capable of germination. 

Pandanna odoratlasLmua L. 

Keys rather numerous. 

Terminalia catappa L. 

Capable of germination. 

Xanthium strumaritun L, var. echinatam. 

Several mueh worn capsules, none containing seeds. 

Three undetermined seeds. perhaps capable of germination, 
and a fresh stem of Ptumitria. 

Ipomoea pes-caprae was the only piant seen growing on the 
beach which could be said to be derived from any of these stranded 
seeds. Most new arrivals are brought to the islands by other 
means. Many birds, as larks, minas, pigeons, plover, and various 
sea birds were observed at various times in different localities over 
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the island. Mr. Maiki, the caretaker, telis me that with his son 
he has shot many pigeons which had corn in their crops, and 
hence, probably had flown across the channel from Kula, Maui. 

Under a more favorable period of weather eonditions Nicotiana 
glauca and Prosopis julifiora are probably the only two woody 
plants whose spread could be noticed. The former will eventually 
spread over a much greater area than at present, especially on 
the rocky slopes. Prosopis julifiora will spread up the gtilches, 
provided there are horses or mulcs to carry the seed during the 
f ruit in g season. 


Moi.okiki is a small crescent-shaped island lying midway 
in the channel between Maui and Kahoolawe. It is the eroded 
remnant of an old tufa cone, somewhat comparable to Koko crater 
on Oahu. The greatest elevation is 160 feet, the length alongthe 
ridge beiug about 1000 feet. The inneT slopes of the crescent 
have an angle of 32.25 degrees, the outer edge beiug & nearly 
vertical clifif of 73.30 degrees. The only flat are* consists of a 
small space about twelve feet wide and fifteen feet long. 

Since 1911 an intermittent flashlight has been established on 
the island. There is 110 place where floating seeds could by any 
means become established, and all plants tnust be carried to the 
island by other means. Land birds occasionally visit the island, 
one member of the expedition observing a lark. The following 
plants were observed. All are what oue might expect to find in 
such a loeality. They fortn a fairly good vegetable eovering over 
the island. 

FILICES. 

Doryopteris decipiens (Hk.) J. Sin. 

Pieris decipiens Hook. 

GRAMINEAE. 

Heteropogon contortus Rocm & Sch. 


Cyperas, sp. 


CYPERACEAE. 


Boerhavia diffusa I.. 


NYCTAGINACEAE. 
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Notes on the Flora o/ Molokini. 


PORTULACACEAE. 

Portulaca lutea Sol. 

Portulaca oleracea L. 

Portulaca aclerocarpa Gray. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Melbomla uncinata (Jacq.) Ktt. 

Dtstnodrum uncinatum DC. 

Z Y GOPH YLLACEA E. 

Tribulas cistoides I,. 

MALVACEAE. 

Sida fallax Walp. 

STERCUL 1 ACEAE. 

Waltherla americana L. 

CONVOLVULACEAE. 

Jacquemontla sandwicensis Gray. 

VERBENACEAE. 

Lantana camara !.. 

SOLANACEAE. 

Lycittm sandwicense Gray. 

COMPOSITAE. 
Llpochaeta lavatum (Oaud.) I)C. 
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2. Insuit- slopes of nortli crater sliawing «rowth of t ree tobacco (Xicotiana 
glauca ). 



3, Vniqut' cxamplc of vrosion on the barren trindswcpt plains of tbc up- 
lands. The ring of stones is the bottom of a former imti or uixterground 
balting oven of the old natives. 
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4. I.owcr slopts. sliowinu growth of pili graas < ffeteropogon conloilus) 
an«l keawv ( /‘ros opis ju li flora ) in thc mouth of a gully. 



5. Lawling nt Kahcolawc, sli"wing pili grus» 011 thc l*'wcr slopcs aml a 
few planta of Iccawc and <)punlia tuna. 
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6. Reach at Kanapou Bay where tnuch wreekage and many piant seeds 
are washed ashorc. View also shows tfae high cliffs which are cliaractcristic 
of this portion of the island, aml which are practically bamn of vegetat ion. 
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An Enumeration of Niihau Plants. 

By Charles n. Poxbbs. 

APRIL, I9I3. 

SO UTTLE is known about the flora of the island of Niihau 
that it was thought that an enumeration of tbe plants known to 
occur there might be of sotne intereat. As far as known Lay and 
Collie sometime between 1826 and 1827, Jules Remy between 1851 
and 1855, and Dr. Wm.T. Brigham in 1865, are the only botanists 
who have visited this island. The. only record of these collections 
is the mention of a few peculiar indigenous species in Mann’s 
Enumeration, and in Hillebrand’s Plora; 1 and it is doubtful if many 
of the commoner introduced species were collected. 

During the month of January, 1912, Mr. J. F. G. Stokes of 
this Museutn had the rare privilege of visitingthe island, and most 
of the plants in the following enumeration are hased on hiscollec- 
tion. A few weeks later Mr. Stokes’ native guide, Mr. Kalua 
Keale, made a collection from the only small area which they had 
not previously visited, so the list is probably fairly complete for 
tbe island. Plants not observed by Mr. Stokes have probably 
become extinct, or at least very rare. 

Niihau is an inegularly shaped island lying 15 miles west of 
Kauai. and has an area of 73 square miles, with an elevation of 
1304. feet for its highest point. About one-third consists of vol- 
canic table land, this being surrounded on ali but the eastern side 
by a low rolling plain composed of both volcanic and coral rock. 

The nortbern end is a low plain of volcanic material, fringed 
in the proximity of the sea with dunes of coral sand. Where these 
two soils meet the herbage has a brighter hue, which Mr. Stokes 
considers as due to an improved condition of the lava soil from the 
addition of lime.’ Along the eastern coast, to the south of Kii, dunes 

1 H. Mann, Enumeration of Hawaiian Plants, Proc. American Acad.. July, 
1867. "W. Hitlcbrand, Flora of the Hawaiian Islamls, 1888. I have not had 
nectas to a copy of Itooker and Arnott Botany of Capt. Heechey’s Voyage of 
the Blassom, in which Lay and Collie'» collection is described. 

' I have not had the opportunity to investigate this. but would consider 
that It was probably dne to there being more available moisture in the aoil at 
thia particular locality. [99 1 17 
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have in places damrned up the surface drainage. On the satne eoast, 
north of Poleho, the sand has blown inland for about half a mile. 

The plateau is also of volcanic material. The highest points 
are on the northern and northeastern bouudaries, where the vertical 
cliffs reach 1304 feet at Paniau. From here the gronnd slopesdotvn- 
ward to the south and west on a somewhat even grade, interrupted 
hy several deep gorges, and by the high and prominent cone of 
Kaeo. The cliffs on the south are about 20 feet htgh. Kaali, the 
north cliff of the plateau, is rather moist, and there is a .sma.ll spriug 
at about the 800 foot elevation which is utiliaed as a water supply 
for the lowlands. It was here that Mr. Stokes collected most of his 
plants. The cliffs on the east were very dry and barren, there being 
a sparse growth of shrubbery on the talus slope, however. 

Between the west eoast and the plateau there is a low cliff of 
lime sandstone. The plain south of the plateau is composed of 
coral sand and sandstone, with an undulatiDg volcanic belt near 
and parallel to the west eoast. It has a low elevation and is fre- 
quently under water. Sand dunes and coral sandstone follow 
around the east and west coasts of this part. The Southern point 
of the jsland consists of an eroded volcanic cone, reaching a height 
of 600 feet, which viewed from the Southern end of the plateau 
over the low plain has the appearauce of auother islaud. 

There are periods of very little rainfall, and the conditions 
affecting the flora are somewhat analogous to those of Kahoolawe 
described in another paper. Most of the available land is now 
■used as pasturage for sheep and horses, as it has been for a great 
many years. Tbe island was foxmerly overrun with goats, but 
these have been completely exterminated withiu recent years. 
Mr. Stokes reported that most of the island, especially on tbe top, 
was eovered with Manienie (Cynodon dactylon Pers.). Near the 
Southern end there are swamp-like areas where various species of 
cyperus oecur, including C. laevigatus, from which the old natives 
made their fanious mats. Most of Mx. Stokes' specimens were 
collected at Kaali on the western cliffs of the tableland, a few on the 
valley sides, and an iuteresting Euphorbia of the Mulli/ormis group 
near the beach. This latter piant differs so strikingly from other 
members of the group that I have proposed it as a new species. 

The flora of Niihau, like that of all the islands, bas under- 
gone great changes sinee the first botanist visited the group, 
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chauge» which are the direct resuit of mau’s industry and civiliza- 
tion. When Dr. Brigham first visited the island there was. a fair 
covering of native scrub plants over the greater part of the top of 
the island. Old inhabitants report a considerable area of bastard 
sandalwood (Myoporum sandwicense (A. T)C.) A. Gray), the trees 
being perhaps twenty feet high. Now only a few sticks of dead 
wood and roots remain to prove the truth of these statements. At 
that time a small patch of Manienie (Cynodon dactylon Pers.) was 
being tended with considerable care in the yard of the Sinclairs. 
Now this grass fornis the main pasturage for the valuable floek of 
sheep. The areas of Cyperus laevigatus which used to be tended 
with some care are being crowded out by another species, as well 
as by sheep, except where Mr. Robinson bas protected it by fenc- 
ing as of historieal interest. A great many of the plants which 
could have been collected by L,ay and Collie probably do not occur 
on the island at the present time, while the number of naturalized 
plants has probably tncreased in as great or greater proportion. 

Of the plants in the following list. 25 are peculiat to the 
Hawaiian group; 39 are indigenous to the group but also occor 
elsewhere; 10 may be considered of aboriginal introduction tothe 
group; 37 were introdueed and naturalized prior to 1886, and 4 
have become naturalized since i88£. 

Schiedea amplexnaulis and Euphorbia Stokesii are probably 
peculiar to Niih&u, but may be expected to occur on Kauai. Of 
the naturalized plants many have probably arrived on Niihau 
within compaTatively recent years, as, for instance, Datis marilima , 
which prior to 1886 was only known from a small area near Hono- 
lulu, has now spread all over the group. 

As I have not had the privilege of visiting Niihau, I wish to 
thank Dr. Brigham and Mr. Stokes for information concerning the 
physical features and floral aspects of the island, and for belp in 
correcting the proof. 


FILICALES. 

Adiantmn capillos reneris L, 

Ceropteria calomelanna (L.) l*nd. 

Dryopterie, *p. 

Sterile frondsonly; probably D. truncata (Poir.) O. Ktz. 

Nephrolepia exaltata (L.) Schott. 
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20 An Enumeration oj Niihau Planis. 

LYCOPODIALES. 

Pailotum undam (L.) Griesb. 

Psihtum triqeiru m 8-w. 

PANDANACEAE. 

Pandantis tectorius Sol. 

Pandantis odoratissintns L. 

One tree observed by Mr. Stokes. 

GRAMINEAE. 

Capriola dactylon (L.) Ktz. 

Cynodon dactylon Pers. 

Heteropogon contortas (L.) Beuv. 

Chactochloa vertictllata (L,.) Scribn. 

Panicum Beecheyi Hk. & Arn. 

Said to ha ve been collected by Lay and Collie. Not in tbe 
Bishop Museum herbarium. 

Panicum nephelophllum G«u<l.. v»r. xerophytumt 
Panicam pruriens Trin. 

Sporobolas Virgin iens (L.) Kunth. 

Baccharum officinarum L. 

Dr. Brigham remembers seeing the native sugar cane growing 
in coral caves on the lowlands. It was not observed by Mr. Stokes. 

CYPERACEAE. 

Cyperua cariclfollus Hk. & Arn. 

Cyperus cymosa R. Br. 

Tbese two species were collected by Lay and Collie. There 
are no authentic specimens in the Museum herbarium. 

Cyperua laevi gatus L. 

Cyperus pennatus Larn. 

Cyperua, sp. 

Only leaves collected. 

Cyperua trachyaanthua Hk. & Arn. 

Cyperua polyatachya Rottb. 

Scirpas lacustris L. 

[«-»] 
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PALMACEAE. 

Cocos nucifera L. 

Observed by Mr. Stokes, but not collected. 

DIOSCOREACEAE. 

Dioscorea sativa L. 

PIPERACEAE. 

Peperomia, sp. 

BATIDACEAE. 

Batis maritima L. 

MORACEAE. 

Artocarpue incisa Forat. 

Brousgonetia papyrifera Yent. 

CHENOPODIACEAE. 

Chenopodium albam L. 

Chenopodltmi sandwicheam Moq. 

AMARANTACEAE. 

Nototrichiam sandwicenge (A. Cray) Hilltbr. 

NYCTAGINACEAE. 

Bocrhavia diffusa L. 

Boerhavia tetrandra Forst. 

FlCOIDEAE. 

Scsuvittm portui ac astrum L. 

CAROPHYLLACEAE. 

Schicdea ampltxicaulis Mann. 

Collected by Remy: not in the Museum herbarium. 

M EN ISPERM ACE AE. 

Cocculus Ferrandianus Gauri. 

t««3] 
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Au Ennmeration of Niihau Plants. 


LAURACEAE. 

Cassytha filiformia L. 

PAPAVERACEAE. 

Argemone tnexioana L. 

CRUCIFERAE. 

Coronopue didytnus (L.)J. E.Smith. 

CAPPARIDACEAE. 

Capparis eandwichiana DC. 

Cleome aandwieenaia Grny. 

Recorded in Maun's Flora; 3 not observed by Mr. Stokes. 
EEGUMINOSAE. 

Abrus. precatoriaa L. 

Acacia Farneslana Willd. 

Observed but not collected by Mr. Stokes. 

Cacaalpiuia botiducella (L.) Flem. 

Canavalla galeata Gaud., var. pubescens Hk. & Arn. 

Cassia occidentalia L. 

Erytbrina monoaperma Gaud. 

Indigofera anil L. 

Meibomla triflora (L.) Kti. 

Desmmti um triftorum DC. 

Meibomia uncinata (Jacq.) Ktz. 

Desmodium uncinatum I>C. 

Prosopis jnliflora DC. 

Sophora tomentoea Hk. & Arti. 

Not in collectiori. 

Sesbania grandiflora : L. ) l*crs. 

Cracca purpnrea L. 

Tcphroiia piscatoria Per». 


OXAUDACEAE. 


Oxalis corniculata L. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEAK. 

Tribulus cistoides L. 

•Horaee Manii. Flora of the Hawaiian Islands. Communications Esses 
Institute, Salem, Mass. 1871. 
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MELIACEAE. 

Mella acedar&ch L. 

EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Euphorbia celaatroidea Bois. 

Eaphorbia geniculata Ortega. 

Euphorbia peplus L. 

Euphorbia pilulifera L 

Euphorbia Stokesii, sp. nov. (See page 27.) 

SAPINDACEAE- 

Cardiospermum mieroearpum H. B. K. 

Cardiospermum halicacatbum L. 

Dodonaea viscosa L,. 

MALVACEAE. 

Abutilon abutilon (L. ) Rusby. 

Although one of the most common naturalized plants ali over 
the group it has not been recorded before. A. indicum is also 
naturalized on the group. 

Abutilon incanum G. Don. 

GoBsypium tomentoaum Nutt. 

MalvaBtrutn tricuapidatum A. Cray. 

Paritium tiliaceum St. Hil. 

Sida fallax Walp. 

9ida rhomblfoiia I.. 

Theapesia tilifolla St. Ilii. 

STKRCULIACEAE. 

Waltberia americana L. 

CACTACEAE. 

Opuntia tona Mill. 

ARALIACKAE. 

Reynoldsia Bandwicensis A. Gray 

UMBELLIFERAE. 

Hydrocotyle verticillata Thnb. 

PRIMULACEAE. 

Lysimachia spathulata B. it H. 

Collected by Remy ; not seen bv Stolces. 
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An Enumeration of Niihau Planis. 


PLUMBAGINACEAE. 

Plumbago zeylanica L. 

SAPOTACEAE. 

Chrysophyllum polyneslcum Ilillebr. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Aacleplaa curasaavica L. 

CONVOEVUEACEAE, 

Ipomoea balatus (L.) Lam. 

Ipomoea Insularis Steud. 

Ipomoea pentaphylla Jack. 

Ipomoea pes-caprae Rw, 

Ipomoea tuberculata Roem & Sch., var. trirho&perma. 

Jacquemontla aandwiceneis A. Cray. 

HYDROPHVLLACEAE. 

Nama sandwlcenais A. Cray. 

BORAGINACKAE. 

Hellotropium anomalum Hk. & Arti. 

Heltotropium curassavicum L. 

Vite* trifolia L, 

VERBENACKAE. 

Verbena bonariensis I.. 

Priva aspera U, B, & K, 

EABrATAE. 

Plectrantbus australis K. Br. 

PUctranthus parviflorus Willd. 

Another piant belongiiif to this family not yet sufficiently 
identified. 

SOLANACEAE. 

Lycium sandwicense A. Gmv. 

Lyeopersicum esculentum Mill. 

Nicotiana tabacum L. 

Solanum nigrum L. 

['<*] 
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MYOPORACEAE. 

Myoporam aandvtricetise (A. DC.) A. Gray. 

RUBIACEAE. 

Morinda citrifolia L. 

LOBELIOIDEAE. 

Brighamla insignis A. Gray. 

Mr. Stokes observed on inaeeessible eliffs. The piant is known 
fromKauai, Molokaiand banai, butnotasyetfrotnthe other islands. 

Dellsaea undulata Gaud. 

Brigham iu herbarium oi Bishop Museum; notseen by Mr. 
Stokes. Dr. Brigham says that tliis is the ouly lobelia that be saw 
on the island. and that it was more plentiful over the area where 
it occurred thau perhaps any other lobeliaceous piant occurring in 
an equal area on the group. 

-Lobelia neriifolia Gray, var. 

Field experience is showing thls to be a variable species; the 
present specimen colleeted by Mr. Stokes may prove to be a dis¬ 
tinet variety. 

GOODENIACEAE. 

Scaevola Koenigii VaUl. 

Scaevola coriacea Nutt. 

Colleeted by Remy; not seen by Stokes. 

COMPOSITAE. 

Ageratum conysoldes b. 

Artemisia australis Lcss. 

Bidens pilosa L. 

Campylotbeca micrantha (Gautl.) Cassi 11. 

Erigeron albidum A. Gray. 

Lipochacta lobata DC. 

Lipoehaeta succulenta DC. 

Veraonia cinerea (L.)Less. 

Sonchus oleraceus L. 
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An Enumcration of Niihau Piants. 


Euphorbia Stokesii, sp. nov. 

Frutex 6 dm. altus; foliis oppositis, obovatis, turbinatis vel emarginatis, 
carnosis, glabris, 4 -2-4 cm. longis, 2.6 cm. latis, cum petiolis 5 mm. longis; 
stipulis membraceis. Axillares, solitari cum pedicellis 1,3-1,5 cm. longis; 
involucro campanulato, glabro, 2 mm. longo, cum 3 glandulis latioris quam 
altioris; lobis triangularis, tridenticulatis; staminodibus exsertis, bracteolis 

divisis et fimbris, Capsula glabra, 3 mm. longa; seminibus ovoidis, tetra¬ 
gonis, scorbiculatis, cinereis. 

Type locality, near the beach at Kii, Niihau, H. I. J. F. G. 
Stokes. January, 19«. 

A low prostrate shrub 6 dm. high; with thick nodose branches, 
sub-herbaceous at the ends. Leaves opposite, obovate, often 
emarginate or turbinate, ratber fleshy, gtabrous, bluish green 
above, paler beneath, 4..2~4 cm. long, 2.6 cm. wide; with petioles 
5 mm. long. Stipules low rounded, membraneous. Flowers axil- 
lary, single, on pedicels 1,3-1.5 cm. long. Involucre campanulate, 
3 mm. long, glabrate; tbroat pubescent; glands 5, broader than 
high; lobes triangular with three minute teeth. Staminiphores 
exserted; bractlets about one-half the length of the staminiphore, 
split and fimbriate. Styles short. Capsule glabrous, 3 mm. long, 
on a short stalk. Seeds ovoid, tetragonous, scrobiculate, ash- 
colored. 

This piant can be readily distinguisbed from all otber species 
of the multiformis group of these islands by the character of its 
very different leaves. They are Telatively much wider and more 
fleshy than those of other members of the group. 
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REPORT. 


I T HAS been well said by a wise man of the East that we 
know not our place until we look at it from afar. Durirg 
most of the year 1912 the Diredlor of tliis Museum has been 
perhaps as far from the scene of his daiiy labor as is poss-ible 
on this planet, and perhaps the perspedtive had more in it tlian 
the microscopic view. Be it as it may. he returns with a broader 
view of the Bishop Museum than he had before, and with thanks 
to the Trustees who enabled him to enjoy that view. As he bor- 
rowed the eyes of many others engaged in work similar to his own 
in other parts of the earth, while in their pleasant company onthe 
flat plains of Chicago, in the frosty atmosphere of Boston, in the 
rusb and hurry of New York, in the budding Spriug of Washing¬ 
ton, in the conservatism of London, the academic groves of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the quaint stillness of Holland that seetns almost 
like a dreatn, the grauite rocks and primeval fore,st of Stockliolm, 
the new pastures of St. Petersburg and Moskow and Budapest, the 
great wisdom of Vienna, the beautiful Art of Dresden, the bookisli 
atmosphere of Leipzig and Frankfurt am Maiu, the growing mas- 
tership of Berlin, the uiost modern of museums under shadow of the 
spires of Cologneeathedral, the oceanic spoils ol Monaco, the long 
familiar haunts of Rome and Naples, the revivifled Cairo, Columbo, 
the Straits Settlement that has become Siugapore, the mysterious 
Java with its great Gardeu of Buitenzorg and its long bu»ied Budd- 
histic ruius, tlae new Fort Darwin with memories of the Master, 
Thursday Islaud and the Barrier Reef with memories ol Cook, the 
young and yet well-grown museums of the Colonies, the Alps of the 
Southern hemispere arouud Mt. Cook, on to the ouce cau uibal islaud» 
of Fiji—now a prosperous colouv of our own ract—in tliese places 
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and niauv others the Bishop Museum was already known, and in 
ali a kindly feeling was shown for the little museum in Honolulu; 
and there were tliose who showed its publications as valued posses- 
sions, and helped the Diretftor to prize more highty the little work - 
shop in the midst of the Great Ocean where lie had at times been 
aweary and feeling, if not asking, qui bono t 

And now as the reports of the Curators of the Museum of tlie 
woTk that has been going on there ali the while come to him for 
examination and comment, he cannot but feel that the munificent 
and wise foundation of Charles Reed Bishop has not been in vain. 
it has not produced a merety temporary show. The work goes on: 
it is not merelv a persona 1 one but one that fits in and is wanted 
in the eoinpany of those who are doing their best in the museums 
of the world. The Bishop Museum has its place among these 
manv institutions and seems to be welcomed as a useful brother. 

Our printery has at last received its neiv furniture and is in 
most satisfadlory order. This report will be the first issue from the 
renov&ted office. The Annual Report for 1911 was issued duriug 
this vear but before the arrival of the new apparatus. Beyond that 
the work has been internal—notices, letterheads, labeis, addTess 
cards and tlie manv small but very important needs of a working 
museum; for this reasou the assistant. Mr. A. Perry. has been tem- 
porarily transferred to the library where he has been very useful. 

For the library our busy Librarian Miss E. B. Higgius reports 
a long atid excellent list of accessions, wliich will be found later in 
the report, but an abstract of their nutnber tnay be giveti here: 


Bmniri books. 202 

Hooks in paptr covcrs ..*•. 3026 

Total rcccivcd. 2228 

Kxcliuiiges rvceivcd bound. 9 

IvxcIihukvs nwM in paper covcrs. 903 912 

By purcliase aiul gift, bound. 193 

By -purcliasc and gift. unbound . 1123 1316 

Total .*. 2228 

Platea, illustratio»*, nlmtopraidis. 260 
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Our binding is so expensi ve that it may prove gotxl economy 
to do our own binding. During the year we had bound 72 vol- 
umes of many sizes, but mostly bound in durable buckram; 213 
volumes are ready for binding but are awaiting Information as to 
cost at the large libraries and museums. The large libraries gen- 
erally and the museums frequently baye their own binderies, but 
our Information is not complete enough to make a report at present. 
As will be seen our exchanges come in parts, and to be preserved 
and used must be bound. 

During his absence the Dire&or, under authorization of the 
Trustees, made arrangements not only for some additional ex¬ 
changes, but also for completing our sets of deslrable publications. 
Many of the old societies recognize the importance of a reference 
library for the use of scientists and explorers passi ng through our 
port, and are endeavoring to complete our sets as old and rare 
parts maj' be found. I have often been asked how our own 
publications can best be bound for use, and I have advised 
libraries to bind eacb of the quarto memoirs separately for con- 
venience in handling—a course followed by many museums that 
exchange with us, and we shall endeavor to malce this course 
more practicable by turnishiog an index to eacb complete part 
(as we have already done in several cases), as well as to the 
entire volume. 

The modeler, Mr. J. W. Thompson, has made many casts of 
fish during the year and also many casts of rare specimens tx r- 
rowed for the purpose. I found no work during my journey so 
artistic as his. In alniost every case where casting is used it was 
quite uuuecessary to put “cast” on tbe label. 

During the Director’s absence Mr. J. F. G. Stokes was Acting 
Dire«ftor; as Curator of Polynesian Etbuology he reports that wbile 
there were no large colle&ions added to the Museum either hy gift 
or purchase. there were stili considerahle aceessions, among the 
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more noteworthy colledtions ftom Mr. George P. Cooke of Molo- 
kai. and Dr. W. M. Kerr, U. S. N. Of individual speeimens, a 
wooden iinage found ia Hilo (Figs. 1-3) and given by Mrs. S. W. 
Wilcox of Kauai; a kapa from Niue (Fig. 4) given by Mr. S. Percy 
Smith of New Zealand; three New Guinea feather head ornamenta 
by Mr. F. Muir of Honolulu; a Fijian club (Fig. 5) given to the 
Diredfor by Sir Everard im Thurn, formerly governor of Fiji; and 
a Melaneaian adze (Fig. 6), also given to the Director by Mr. 
J. Edge-Partington, both of these latter speeimens tumed over to 
the Museum by rule of the Trustees. Of the purchases, the cast 
of Taaroa (Tanaloa) by Brticciani; this curiously carved figure 
was formerly in the cabinet of the London Missionary Society and 
now by purcbase the property of the British Museum; it is the 
most elaborate Of the images that have come to us of Polynesian 
origin; I may add that I have, by the eourtesy of Sir C. H. Read 
of the British Museum, photographs of all the interesting idols of 
the Polynesian people in that museum. 

Of the field work Mr. Stokes reports: “‘In January I went to 
Niihau, through the kinduess of Mr. Aubrey Robinson, with the 
ititention of examining the heiau, investi gating the report of the 
existence of petroglyphs at the boat landing at Kii, and collefting 
plants and shells for the other departments. One heiau was meas- 
ured and photographed and the sites of two other heiau (?) noted. 
The results in the case of the petroglyphs were negative. Of plants, 
i25sheets werecolledted, includiuga new species and a newvariety, 
aud arrangements were made with the Hawaiian Mr. Robinsoti 
loaued me to get others from the Southern side of tbe island result- 
ing in an additional 35 sheets. The fossil beds at Kiekie were 
carefully gone over and photographs made of the deposita: the 
shells colledted are inentioned in the report of that department. 

“After leaving Niihau I went to the top of Mouut Kahiliin 
Kauai, and made notes ou the remains of the ancient fort there, 
mentioned by Jarves. For aid in this matter thanks are due to 
[i«] 
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Mr. J. K. Farlcy of Koloa who providcd me with a conveyauce 
and accompanied me to the begiuning of the steeper astent. Iu 
Koloa I visited the sand clunes at Makahuena Point to look for 
fossil sbells, with the resuit reported by that department. 

"While on Kauai the collec5Uon$ of the following residento 
were examiued and interestitig specitnens photographed or bor- 
rowed: Mrs. V. Kmirisen, Mr. E. Knudsen, Mr. Albert Wileox 
and the Misses Wileox, the latter the owntrs of the Kalilhauni 
colleclion. The cast of the large stone covered with petroglyphs 



HC. 5. PjJIAN CU’B GtVKS BV SIK EVHRARI) IM THIRS. 

at Miss M. Damon's country place at Moanalua Valley was com- 
pleted and placed in Hawaiiau Hali.” The renewal of consider* 
able flooring in the Picture Gallery and elsewhere was rendered 
necessary by the ravages of termites. 

Mr. Charles N. Forbes, Curator of Botanv. reports: “AII ma- 
terial received prior to May, 1912, has been classified, inounUd and 
iucorporated into the Herbarium; while niost materiat received 
sittee that date has been classified. A large amouut of time has 
been spent in attempting to extermiuate the various insect pests 
wbich attack the specimens. During the year the whole Herba¬ 
rium has been fumigated. once with carbon disulphide and twice 
with hydrocyauic acid gas, the last bcing necessary toeheck an 
invasion of cigar beetles wbich did a large amount of damage 
during my absence on Molokai. In the last few months work was 
started ia poisoning all the specimens with corrosive sublimate. 

[»3] 
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"Besides the usual short trips on this island, two exteuded 
excursions ivere made to study the flora in the field. The first was 
to Nlokuleia Valley on the Kaala range of this island, wherethree 
weeks were spent. This mountain is of great interest hotanically 
for the reason that its flora is as distinet from the main range of 
Oahu as is the flora of any separate island of the group. For cour- 
tesiesextended weareespecially indebted toMr. P. M. Pond, whose 
ranch was my headquarters, and also to Mr. C. C. Pittam my host 
who made my stay enjoyable in many ways. I also wish to thank 
Mr. C. J. Austin for permission to explore certain adjacent lands 
belouging to the Dillinghams of which he had charge. Thisgentle- 
man has previously done many Idndnesses for my department. 

"The time between June ii and October 3 was oceupied in 
investigating the flora of Molokai. I consider this the easiest, 
and in many ways one of the most satisfa&ory islands to cover; 
although as a whole its flora is not so rich as that of some oj the 
other islands. Favored with four months of uuusually dry weather 
I encountered none of the hardships or dangers descrihed by some 
collediors who have visited this island. 

"My first base station was at the Molokai Ranch, wbere Mr. 
G. P. Cooke aided me in so many ways that it will be impossible 
to ever show our just appreciation of his kindness. The first trip 
from here was to the sheep station at Mahana, and from this place 
the whole western end of the island was covered. The next trips 
were to mountain houses on the main range above Kalae. I am 
indebted to Mr. Henry Meyer for permission to collect on the lands 
of Kalae. After this trips were made over the country adjacent 
totheranch, and to the bottom of the settlement trail. We are 
indebted to the Board of Health thTough Mr. J. D. McVeigh, the 
superintendent, for permission to take this last trip. I also wish 
to thank the Board of Health for their kind offer of a cottage at 
the settlement. I did not take advantage of this privilege as 1 
presumed that nearly ali the representative flora could be obtained 
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in the surrounding region without running the apparenti}- un- 
neeessary risk. While at the ranch Messrs. James Munro and 
Scott Pratt also helped me in many ways. 

"The next trip was arranged through the kindness of Mr. 
James Dunu, and was to Mr, Frank FoTSter’3 mountain house above 
Kamalo. This was the most satisfactory colledting ground on the 
islatid. From here one is ableto penetrate intotbemountaiusabo\e 
and below Puu Kolekole in every diredtiou. The Pelekunu trail 
was followed to the bottom of the valley, while the pali was followed 
ou the right to the highest point, Katnakou, and on the left for 
quite a distance ou the edge of the so-called swamp country- 

" After returning for a few days to the ranch, my base station 
was shifted to Pukoo where Mr. Rexford Hitcheock generously 
gave me the use of a cottage which made a very comfortable 
botanical laboratory for the reniainder of the trip. The greater 
nutnber of the ridges and gulches between Kantaloand Halawa 
were visited from this station in day trips, Judge C. C. Couradt 
gave me much information about the trails in this vicinity and 
otherwise added to the pleasure of my stay. Two exteuded trips 
were made from this base, the 6rst to Mr. J. F. Brown’s mnch at 
Halawa, whence the surrounding tnountains including Halawa 
Valley and the ridges on either side were visited. I wish to thatik 
Mr. Brown for his kindness in allowing me to canp ou and explore 
this territory. 

"The second trip was over the regular trail across the mouu- 
tain into Wailau valley. I employed James Naki as packer and 
guide in this region. During a short stay we went along the shore 
pali, up the inakai pali of Olokui to the 2500 feet elevatio», and 
up various suWidges of the main valley. We then took canoe to 
Pelekunu where I discharged the guide. Here I tied up with the 
trip previously taken to the bottom from Karnalo and visited 
numerous side ridges as well as the small valley to the right of 
Pelekunu. The returu was made bv steamer to Kamalo. thence 
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back to Pukoo. Another week was spent here in order to try Io 
get certaia plants not in flower earlier in the season, before returti- 
ing to Honolulu by way of Kaunakakai. 

“No new exchanges have been arranged owing to the faet 
that Pacific island material is scarce and diflicult to obtain. The 
additions to the Herbarium are as follows: 


Mr, C. J. Austin, Hawaii. 5 

I>r. W. T. Brighatn. 1 ’apandajan. Javn: Mt. Cook. N. Z. 4 

Mr. Alfred Butt, Drosera from New Zeulaiid . i 

A. F. Judd. E&q.. Hawaii . 5 

Rev. J. M. Lydgate, Kauai . 44 

Mr. J. P. G. Stokes. 125 

Mr. Kalna Keale, Xiihau. 35 

Mr. G. I’. Wilder. Maui and Oahu. 14 

Mr. J. K. Rock, cxchangc Hawaiian plants. 3 

Philippiae plants purchased. 955 

Specimen* collected. 4<»o 

Total additions. 5189 


“Also 63 specimens of Hawaiian woods from the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

“The Abbe Faurie has made a colle&ion of Hawaiian plants 
of which some 80 or more so-called species have been described as 
new. but for the most part the descriptions are so meagre that one 
cattnot cotne to auy decisiou regarding them without the actual 
specimens iu hand.” 

In the departmeut of Pulmonata Dr. Cooke, the Curator, re¬ 
porta the work accomplished as greater thau in any previotis year. 
Duriug the year 52,837 sliells were catalogued, oran average of 
over 1000 per week. These are distributed over 4445 catalogue 
numbers. Of those catalogued 38,662 are fresh and «4,175 fossil 
material. Of the Thwing colletftion 12,156 specimens were cata¬ 
logued. Of this colledtion tlie arboreal shells from the Koolau 
range remain to be catalogued. and there are probably iu the 
neighborhood of 15,000 to 20,000 specimens. 
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‘Forty-one days were spent in the field by the Curator, duriug 
which 35,533 specimeus were cotlected. Of these over i4,ocx) were 
fossil. The most important trip was totheisiand of Molokai, dur- 
ing which over 14,000 recent shells were collected. and four new 
deposits of fossil shells were discovered. The next trip of impor- 
tance was to Kaipipau, Oahu, where besides collecting a number 
of recent specimens several very remarkable fossil deposits were 
discovered, in one of which the shells averaged over 700 to the 
cubic inch of soil.” 

Shells have been reeeived and catalogued as follows: 


. The Curator ... 35-533 

Mcmbers of the Muse mu staff.-. I ,K6o 

I. Spalding. +49 

J. S. Emerson. 1,476 

A. F. Judd...-. 93 

Wliittiey collectio», given by Mr. Xlclnerny. 561 

Thwing collection. 12,156 

Others*. 709 

Totol.-. 52,837 


I11 the geological department we have reeeived from Chevaiier 
F. A. Perret a lava bomb from Hawaii; Mr. F. B. Dodge, a bomb 
from Kilauea; from the Hawaiian Volcano Research Associat i 011, 
lava cast of banana stump, Hawaii. 

In other departments: Father Rougier, Fanning Island, plas- 
tron of tortoise, Christmas Island. AndTew C. Westervelt, Houo- 
lulu, tail of male iyre-bird; and 5 mad reparari an corals, Fiji. 
Mrs, H. P. Baldwin, Maui, skeletal part of a gymnoblastie hydroid, 
Hawaiian Islands. 

By purchase: zobird nests, 2 bird skins. Hawaii. 

In giving below the table of attendance for the past year 
I have thought it interesting to compare it with that of the 
two previous years. The number of white visitors constantly 

*In this lot were contributions from Misses Alice, Martha and Carolene 
Coolce. Messrs. R. Sondder, R. and \V. Hitchcock. W. Mutch, D. Pratt Pod- 
nKire. \V. P. Alexander, Weedon, R. von Holt. O. P. Emerson, and Charles 
M. Cooke (III). [128] 
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increases. In cotnparing the Chinese figures with the Japanese 
it sbould be remembered that while the n umber of Japanese on 
tbese islands, or for the matter of that in Honolulu and the 
neighborhood, greatly exceeds that of the Chinese, the proportion 
of the latter visiting the Museum is proportionately greater. 
I suppose also that notice sbould be taken of the coustantly 
decreasing number of Chinese in our population owing to the 
exelusion and the return to China. The increase in white visi- 
tors is largely due to the increased tourist travel. 

Whltea. Havr.iian. Fortiiguene. Chinese. Japanese. Other». 


1910 . M57 '40* 555 I3 88 «>3 185 

1911 . 6*10 1745 758 1046 1631 20* 

1912...... 7318 1185 744 1278 1881 175 


TABLE OF ATTBNDANCE, 
















List of Accessions. 


ETHNOLOGICAL. 

By Gi/t. 

Harry G. BeasLey, Kngland, (11,027) 

Cast of sacred jade hook. New Zealand. 

Dr. W. T. Brigham, Honolulu. (11,025) 

Tapa. Samoa. 

Mrs. W. R. Castle, Honolulu. (11,018-11.023, 11,081) 

4 adzes, poi pounder, kapa. Hawaiian Ids. 

Adze. South Pacific. 

Dr. C. Montague Cooke, Honolulu. (11,040, 11,067-11,072) 

Noa stone, bowling stone partly made, 3 adzes, 2 chippiug 
stones. Hawaiian Ids. 

G. P. Cooke, Mololcai. (11,028-11,039) 

2 sinkers, 2 bowling stones, 1 hanimer, 4 adzes, part of 
stone mirror, stone drill bit, specimen of coral sandstone. 
Hawaiian Ids. 

J, Kdge-Partington, Kngland. (11,080) 

Adze. New Guinea. (Fig. 6.) 

C. N. Forbes, Honolulu. (11,065-11,066) 

2 adzes. Hawaiian Ids. 

Dr. Wm. M. Kerr, U. S. N. (11.059-11064) 

Arrow. New Guinea. 

2 spears. Admiralty Ids. 

Model of house, rat-trap, flint, Steel and tinder-box. Guam. 
A. M. McBryde, Honolulu. (11,016) 

Ancient 00. Hawaiian Ids. 

F. Muir, Honolulu. (11,056-11,058) 

3 feather head-dresses. New Guinea. 

M. L. H. Reynolds, Honolulu. (11.055) 

Bowling stone. Hawaiian Ids. 
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S. Percy Smith, New Zealand. 

Tapa. Niue. (Fig. 4.) 

Sir Everard im Thura, England. 

Ancient club. Fiji. (Fig. 5.) 

Audrew C, Westervelt, Honolulu. 

Flax dress, jade adze. New Zealand. 

Mrs. S. W. Wilcox, Kauai. 

Wooden idol. Hawaiian Ids. (Figs. 1-3.) 


(1 J.024) 
(”.079) 
(t 1,082-11,083) 
(11,017) 


By Purchast. 

Cast of idol Taaroa. Rurutu. (11,026) 

4 adzes, 2 poi pounders, 3 grindstones, 2 polishing stones, 2 bowl- 
ing 9tones, slingstone, mirror. Oahu. (11,041-50. 11,074-78) 
Stone throwing club. Hawaii. (11,051) 

By J.oan. 

A. Bloxam, New Zealand. (L597) 

Wooden idol. Hawaiian Ids. 

Bruce CaTtwright, Jr., Honolulu. (L594-596) 

Poi pounder, 2 bed tapas. Hawaiian Ids. 

G. P. Cooke, Molokai. (L592-593) 

Corrugated wooden bowl, fishing stone. Molokai. 

D. Thaanutn, Hilo. (L»55»-555. 57>"574) 

3 stirrup poi pounders. Kauai. 

Pestle, bird stone, 3 conical poi pounders. Hawaii. 

William Wageuer, Hawaii. (1*576-591) 

3 sling stones, bowling stone, 2 stone sinkers. I.anai, 

Stone fish god, 2 stone anchors, 2 lamps, poi pounder, stone 
ball, tobacco pipe. Hawaii. 

2 stone adzes. South Pacific. 

S. W. Wilcox, Kauai. (L556) 

Calcite hook for lei palaoa. Kauai. 

The Misses Wilcox. Kauai. (L557-570) 

2 stirrup poi pounders, 1 ring poi pouuder, pestle, 2 stone 
cups, stone sinker, 3 stone drill points, stone gouge, ivory comb. 
shell and small ivorv hooks for lei palaoa. Hawaiian Ids. 
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GEOLOGICAL. 

By Gi/t. 

Hawaiian Volcano Research Association. 

Lava cast, banana stuxup. Hawaii, 

F. B. Dodge, Hawaii. 

Lava borab. Hawaii. 

F. A. Perret, Naples. 

Lava botnb. Hawaii. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

Father Rougier, Fanning Id. Gift. 

Veutral sliell of tortoise. Cliristmas Id 
Andrew C. Westervelt, Honolulu. Gift. 

Lyre-bird’s tail. Australia. 

Purchase. 

io birds' nests, 2 bird-skius. Hawaii. 
Mrs. H. P. Baldwiu, Maui. Gift. 

Skeletal part of a gymnoblastic hydroid 
Andrew C. Westervelt, Honolulu. Gift. 

5 madreporarian corals. Fiji. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

By Exchanye. 

Adisuaidiv, South Austraua. 

Royal Society of South Australia. — Trausactiotis and pro- 
ceedings, xxxv, 1911. 

South Australian Museum.—Report, 1910-1911. 
Amstekdam, Hollano. 

Uuiversiteit van Amsterdam.—Catalogus vau der Handschrif- 
ten, lv, A-M. 19 ji, — Catalogus van de Algemeene Pharmaceu- 
tische Bibliotbeek, 1911. • 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Johns Hopkins Uuiversity. — Memoirs, ii (text and plates), 
iii, v,—Unjversity Circular 3, 6, new series 2. 
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Bakcelona, Spain. 

Real Academia de Ciencias y Artes de Barcelona.—Boletin, 
iii, 3.—Memorias, x, 3-12. 

Bkrkeley, California. 

University oi Catifornia. — Publications: American arche- 
ology and ethnology, x, 4; xi, 1.— Botany, Iv, 12-14; v * , ' 2 -— 
Chronicle, xiii, title aud index; xiv, 1-4.—Patbology, ii, 4-10.— 
Physiology, iv, 8-17.—Zoology. vii, 10, index and title; ix, 1-8; 

x, 1-8; xi, 1-2.—Memoirs. i, 2 (part ii).—Hearst Laboratory of 
Patbology, 5 pamphlets.—Commencement address from Chronicle, 

xi, J. 

Beklin, Germaky. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft.— Zeitsclirift, xliv, —General 
Register, xxi-xxxiv. 

Berne, Switzerland. 

Berue Historiscbes Museum.—Jahresbericbt, 1911. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

American Acadenty of Arts and Sciences. — Proceedings, 
xlvi, 25; xlvii, 10-22; xtviii, 1-13. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts.—Annual Report, 1911,—Bulle- 
tins, 54-60.—Catalogue of special exhibition ol Japaues* screens. 

Boston Public L,ibrary.—Bulletin, iv, 4; v, 1-3.—Annual re¬ 
port, 1911-1912. 

Boston Society of Naturat History.—Memoirs, vii.—Proceed¬ 
ings, xxxiv, 13, title and contents. 

Brisbanb, Queensuand. 

Queensland Museum.—Annals, 1-4, 7« 10.—Memoirs, i. 

Royal Society of Queensland.—Proceedings. xxiii, 2. 

Brooklyn, New York, 

Museum of the Brooklvn Institute of Ans and Sciences,— 
Annual report, 191O-1911.—Year book. 1902-1910. 

Brussels, Bei.gicm. 

Soci6t6 Royale Malacologique de Belgique.—Annales, xlvi. 
Buenos Ai res, Ahgextine Repubuc. 

Museo Nacional.—Anales, xv. 

BCITKNZORO. JAVA. 

Jardin Botauique.—Bulletin, v-viii. 
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Calcutta. India. 

Indian Museum. — Catalogues: Mammalia, i, ii; Mautodea, 
i-z; Moths, i-vi i and index.—Records.iv, 8-9; vi, 4-5.—Illustrations 
of the zoology of the ‘ ‘ I uvestigator ’ ’.—Malacostraca, plates i-lxx ix; 
Entomostraea, plates i-v; Fishes, plates i-xliii; Mollusca, plates 
i-xx; Echiiioderina, plates, i-v. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal,—Journal, lxxiv, title; Journal and 
proceedings, v, title and index; vi, 7*11; vii, 1-3. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Harvard Uuiversity Library.—Report, 1911. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology,—Bulletin. liii. 6-10; liv, 9. 
ir-15: Ivi, 1.—Memoirs. xxvii, 4; xxxiv, 4, and title: xxxv, 3-4: 
xxxviii, 2; xl, 4-5; xliv, 1. 

Peabody Museum,—Annual report. 1910-1911. 

Capetown, South Africa. 

South A frica n Museum.—Annals, vii, 5; ix, 2; x, 2-3. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Field Museum.—Publications. 88, 96, 97. 99, 100, 102. 103, 
>.?o, 131, 137, 138, 153-160.—Report series, i-iii, title and index. 

COKENHAGEN, DENMARK. 

Societ^ Royale des Antiquaires du Nord.—Memoires, 1911- 

1912. 

Dkesdkn, Germanv. 

Konigl. Zoologisches und Antliropologisch-Kthnographisches 
Museum.—Abhandlungeu und Berichte, xiii, 5-6; xiv, 1-2. 

Dublii*, Ireland. 

Royal Irish Aeademv.—Proceedings, section B, xxix. 7-9 and 
title: section C, xxix, 9 and title; xxxi (Claire Island survey), 2, 
6, 10-13, 16-20, 23-24. 26-3», 35-37. 4*-4i. 43-44. 46, 53. 56-60. 
93.—Index to publications, 1786-1906. 

Edikbukg, Scotland. 

Royal Society of Edinburg.—Proceedings, xxxi, 5; xxxii, 1-4. 
FlORENCE, Italy. 

Societsl Italiana di Antropologia.—Archivio per 1'antropolo- 
gia e la etuologia, xli, 3-4. 

Fraxkkurt ox Main, Germanv. 

Stadt. Volker-Museum.—Verdffetitlichungen, iv. 
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Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hawaiian His tori cal Society.—Aunual report, 1912. 
Hawaiian Sugar Flanters'Association.—Divisionofagriculture 
and chemistry, Bulletius, 38-40.—Division of entomology, Bulle- 
tius, 10-11.—Division of pathology and physiology, Bulletin, 11. 
Oahu College.—Catalogue, 1911-1912. 

United States Agricultural Experiment Station.—Animal re¬ 
port,*ign.—Bulletins, 25-28.—Press bulletins, 33-34, 37-38. 

Lawrence, K.vxsas. 

University of Kansas.—Science bulletin, v, 13-21; vi. 1. 
Leiden, Holland. 

Rijks Ethnographisch Museum.—Verslag van den directeur, 
1910-1911. 

Leipzig, Germanv. 

Museum fiir Volkerkunde.—Jalirbuch, iv.—Verbffentlichun- 
gen, Heft 4. 

IrlVERPOOL, ENGLANI). 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine (Johnstone Tropical 
Laboratory).—Annals, v, 3-4; vi, 1 (AandB); vi, 2;vi,3(A and B>. 
London, Emclasd. 

Royal Anthropological Institute.—Journal, xlii. 

Manila. Phiuppime Islakds. 

Bureau of Science.—Report. 1911.—Journal of Science; A, vi, 
5 : 6; vii, 1-4. B, vi, 5-6; vii, 1-3. C, vi. 6; vii, 1-5. D, vi, 5-6; 
vii, t-4.—Memorial nutnber. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 

Royal Society of Victoria.—Proceedings, xxiv, 2 ; xxv, 1. 
Mexico. 

Instituto Geologico de Mexico.—Parergones, iii, 9-10. 
Minmeapolis, Minnesota. 

University of Minnesota.—Botanical series of geological and 
natural history survey. i-ii, iv-vii. 

Munich, Gkkuanv. 

Ethnographisehes Museum.—Berichte, i-iv. 
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Dirttlor's Annual Report. 


New Haven, Conmecticut. 

Connecticut Academy of Arti and Sciences,—Transactions, 
xvii, pp. i-ait. 

New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

Polyuesiau Society.—Journal, xx, 4, title and index; xxi, 1*3. 
New York, New York. 

American Museum of Natural History. — Annual report, 
1911 -—Anthropplogical papers, vii, 2; litle and index; vili; ix, J; 
xii, i,—Bullciiua, xxx.—Guide leaflets, 35.—Journal, xi, 8, titic 
and iudex; xii.—Memoirs, new series, i, 1*3.—Handbook serits, 1. 

Columbia Uuiversity. — Coutributions from department «i 
Botauy, i-iii (incomplete), iv, v (incomplete), vi-viii, ix-x (in¬ 
complete). (215 pauiphlets.) 

New York Botauical Garden.— Bulletins, 27, 28. 

Obeklin, Ohio. 

Oberlin College,—Wilson Bulletin, xxiii, 3-4; xxiv, 1-2, 
Para, Brazil. 

Museu Goeldi.—Boletiu, i, x; iv, 2-4.—Memorias, iv.—Album 
de Aves Ainazouicas, iii.—Arboretum Amazouicuin, ili; iv. 

Paris, Framce. 

Ecole d‘Anthropologie. — Kevue a uti) ropologique, 2aieme 
annle. 

Societ^ d’Authropologie.— Bulletins et Mlmoires, vi s£rie, 
i. 4-51 «• 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvaxia. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.— Proccedings, 
lxiii, 2-3; Ixiv, 1-2.—Journal, xiv, 4; x\\—Annual report, 1911. 

American Pliilosophical Society.—Proceedings, 202-206.— 
General iudex to vols. id, 1838-1911.—Transactions, xxii, 2.—List 
ot uiembers. 

Philadelphia Museuuis. — History and development of the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 1910. — Commerce of the 
world in 1910.—Industrial Philadelphia, 1912. 

Universitv of PetlUSylviuia. — Iuflueuce of Ben Johnson 011 
Huglish comedy, by Minuie Kerr. 

University of Peimsylvania Museum,—Anthropological pub- 
lications, iv, 1.—Publications of the Babvlonian seciion, ii, 1*2 
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and title.—Publications of the Bgyptian section, vi-viii.—Journal 
of the museum, ii, 3-4, index and title; iii, 1-2. 

Wagoer Free Institute—Annual annouucement, 1912-1913. 
PlETERMARITZBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Natal Government Museum.—Anuals, ii, 3. 

PlTTSBURG, PENNSYLVATJrA. 

Carnegie Museum. — Annals, vii, 3-4, title and index; vili, 
1-2.—Memoirs, v. — Founder's day proceedings, 1912.— Report, 
1912. 

Plvmouth, England. 

Marine Biological Association..—Journal, ix, 2. 

PORTICI, ITALY. 

R. Scuola Superiore d' Agricoltura.—Bollettino dei labora- 
torio di zoologia, vi. 

RlO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 

L’Instituto de Manguinhos.—Memorias, iii, 2. 

Rome, Italy. 

Reale Accadentia dei Lincei.— Atti (2 semestre) xx, 10-12; 
xxi, 2-12; xxi (2 semestre), 1-9.—Memorie, vili, 13-24; ix, 1-3.— 
Rendieonto, ii, pp. 583-634. 

ST. Louis, Missouri. 

Missouri Botanical Garden,—Annual report, 1911, 

Salem, Massachusetts. 

Peabody Academy of Science.—Pocket list of birds of eastern 
Massachusetts, by Albert Morse. Salem, 1912. 

San Francisco, California. 

California Academy of Sciences.—Proceedings, fourth series, 
i, pp. 289-430; iii. pp. 73-186. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Museu Paulista. — Notas Prcliminaires. i, 2.—Catalogos da 
fauna Brazileira, iii.—Revista, viii. 

Stanford University, California. 

Ueland Stanford Junior University.—Register, 1911-1912.— 
Report of president, 1911. — University series. 9-10. — Trustees 
series, 22. 
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Stockholm. Sweden. 

Kongl. Vitterhets Histone och Antiqvitets Akademieu.— 
Fornvannen, 1911.—Guide to the National Historical Museum, 
by Oscar Montelius. 

Syd.yey. New South Wales. 

Australian Museum.—Records, ii, 1; viij, 3; ix, 1-2.—Report, 
1911.—Special catalogue, iii, 4-5. 

Department of Agriculture.—Agricultural Gazette, xxii, 12, 
title and index; xxiii. 

Department of Fisheries.—Three papers by David G. Stead. 
Department of Mines.—Mineral resources of New South 
Wales, 14-16.—Coal resources of New South Wales, by Edward 
K. Pittman.—Anuual report, 1911. 

Linnean Society of New South Wales.—Proceedings, xxxvi, 
2-4; xxxvii, t. 

Royal Society of New South Wales.—Journal and proceed¬ 
ings, xlv, 3-4. 

Technological Museum.—Aunual report, 1910. — Technical 
educat ion series, 16-17. 

Tufts Coulege, Massachusetts. 

Tufts College.—Studies, iii, 2. 

Vienna, Austria. 

Authropologische Gesellschaft.—Mittheilungen, xlii, 1-4. 

K. K. Naturhistorisches Museum.—Annalen, xxv; xxvi, 1-2. 

Wanganui, New Zealand. 

Wanganui Public Museum.—Anuual report, 1911-1912. 
Washington, District of Coi.umhia. 

Bureau of American Elhnology.—Bulletins, 47, 52. 

Camegie Institution of Washington.—Publications, 74 <voI. 
v). 88 (pt.iil.90A (vol. i and atlas). 146, 150, 152-153. I56(pt. ii). 
158, 160,162. 164, 170, 174.—Year-book, 1911.—-Report of director 
of department of marine biology, 1911.—Bibliography of depart- 
ment of ecouomics and sociology. 

Smithsonian Institution.—Report of board of regents. 1910.— 
Miseellaneous collectious, Ivi, 23-37, title and index; lvii, 6-10; 
vili, 2; lix, 1-18, 20; Ix, 1-14.— Publications, 2052, 2060. — Coti- 
ributions to United States National Herbarium, xiii, 12, title and 
ndex; xiv, 3, title and index; xvi, 1-3, 
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United States Geological Survey.—Animal report, 1911.— 
Bulletios, 448, 466, 470, 484-485, 491-494, 496-500, 504-509, 511- 
512, 514-520, 525.—Water supply papers, 271, 278-280. 282, 284- 
291, 294, 296, 298, 304.—Professioual papers, 69, 71, 74.—Geologic 
atlas of the United States, folios, 177-182, 183.—Mineral resources 
of the United States, 1910. 

United States National Museum.-—Aimual report, 1911.—Bul- 
letins, 77-78.—Proceedings, 41. 

Welungton, New Zeala.vd. 

Dominion Museum.—Hand list relating to the Maori of New 
Zealand. 

New Zealand Institute.—Transactions and proceediugs, xliv. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 

1‘urchascd unlcss othcrwise dcsig natol. 

Alexander, Mary Charlotte.—Story of Hawaii. New York, 1912. 
Given by the author. 

American Atitliropologist.—Current numbers. Also Current An- 
thropological I,iteratu re, i, 1-2, 

American Associatiou of Museums.— Proceediugs, v-vi. Giveu 
by Dr. Win. T, Brighatn. 

American Assoeiation for the Advancenient of Science.—Proeeed- 
ings, 1912. Given by Dr. Win. T. Brigham. 

American Library Associatiou. Catalog rules. Chicago, 1908. 

-List of subject headings. Chicago. 1911. 

Anatomy and Physiology, Journal of, xlvi, 2-3. 

Anderson, Tempest.—Report of the eruption of the Sou friere in 
St. Vincent in 1902, pts. t-2. Lonrion, 1903-1908. 

Arago, Jacques.—Souvenirs de un aveugle. Paris, 1840. 

Archaeological Review, i-iv, London, 1888-1890. 

Archiv fiir Kthnographie, xx. 

Australia, Departmeut of trade and customs.—Zoological results 
of fishiug experiments carried out by F. I. S. Kndeavor, 1909- 
1910. i-iii. Sydney, 1912. 

Aztec calendar stone found in Mexico in 1790. (Copy of plioto.) 
Given by Rev. Joseph Dutton. 

Badham, E. A.—Java revisi teri. Sytlney. 
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Baring-Gould, S. and Bampfylde, C. A. — History of Sarawak. 
London, 1909, 

Berger, Philippe.—Tatouages tunisiens. Paris, 1804. 

Bentham, George.—Flora australiensis. London, 1863-1878. 

Bicknell, C.—Prehistoric rock engraviugs. Bordighera, 1911. 

Bingham, Hiram.—Bartimeusof the Hawaiian Islands. New York. 

Bingham, Hiram.—Ruins of Choqquequiran. Lancaster, 1911. 
Given by the author. 

-Viteos, the last Inea. WoTcester, 1913. Given by the author. 

Biologica.—Current nutnbers. 

Bishop, Charles R., Tribute to, on the occasipn of his ninetieth 
birthday. Hotiolulu, 1912. Gift. 

Boas, Franz.—Miud of primitive nian. New York, 1911. 

Boletin de Bosques, Pesca i Caza, 1-5. Santiago de Cliili, 1912. 

Bonney, T. G.—Volcanoes. New York, 1899. 

Boott, Francis.—IUustrations of the genus Carex. 3 vols. London, 
1858-1867. 

Brandstetter, Renward.—Das Verbum, ix. Luzem, 1912. 

Brassey, Lady.—Tahiti. London, 1882. 

Brighton, Public Library and Museums,—Report of director, 1911, 
Given by director. 

British Museum.—Index to hand list of birds. London, 1912. 

Bronns Klassen und Ordnungen des Tierreiehs.—Mollusca, iii, 
119-138. 

Brooklyn Eutomological Society.—Bulletin, viii, 1. Given by the 
Societ y. 

Brown, Margaret Wright.—Mcnding and repair of books. Chicago, 
1910. 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences,—Bulletin, x, 1. 

Burnett, Frank.—Through Polynesia and Papua. London, 1911. 

Caillot, Eug&ne.—Histoire de la Polyndsie orientale. Paris, 1910. 

Calhoun, Alfred R.—Kohala of Hawaii. New York, 1893. 

Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, iv. 

Cambridge University* Englaud.—Auuual report of tbe niuseum 
and lecture rootns syudicale, 191:. Given by the Uuiversdtv. 

Canuou, George Q,— My first mission. Salt Lake City, 1882. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advaucemeut of Teaching,—Bulletin, 
vi. Given by l)r. Win. T, Brigham, 

Chevalier, Mareet.—Les eataelvsmes terrestres. Paris, 1910. 
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Churchward, Albert.—Signs and symbols of primordial tuan. 
London, 1910, 

Cincinnati Museum.—Annual report, J911. Givenby the Museum. 
College of Hawaii.—Bulletin, i.—Circulars, 1-2.—College records, 
1-7.— Miscellaneous papers, 6. Given by tbe College. 

Comes, Orazio.—Le lave, il torreno Vesuviano. Napoli, 1887. 
Concilium Bibliographicum.—Annotationes, v-vi. 

Congris International d’Anthropologie et d‘Arch4ologie Pr6his- 
toriques k Bologne, 1871. Bologne, 1873. 

Congris International d'Anthropologie et d'Arch£ologie Pr£his- 
toriques & Paris, 1889. Paris, 1891. 

Congris Internationa] des America nistes4 Paris, 19CO. Paris, 1902. 
Cooke, Kdward.—Voyage to the South Sea, 1708-1711. 2 vols. 

London,1712. 

Coppinger, R. W.—Cruise of the Alert. London, 1885. 
Czckanowski, Jan.—Forschuingen im Nil-Kongo Zwischengebiet, 
iii.—Ethuographisch-anthropologisch Atlas. Leipzig, 1911. 
Darwin, Charles.—Journal of researches. London, 1890. 
Delessert, Eug&ne.—Voyage dans les deme oc4ans. Paris, 184.0. 
D’Entrecasteaux.—Voyage & la recherche de la P&rouse. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1808. 

Detroit Museum of Art.—Annual report, 1911.—Bulletin, vi, 1-4. 
Dewey, Melvil.—Decimal classification. LakePlacid, N. Y. 1911. 
Dix, VVilliam.—Wreck of the Glide. New York, 1848. 

Dussaud, Ren6.— Les sacrifices huniains chez les Cananlens. 
Paris, 1910. 

Dutton, Clarence Edward.—Eartkquakes. New York, 1904. 
Earthquake registers, 1895-1901.—SeeR. Ufficio Centrale di Mete- 
orologia e Geoditiamica al Collegio Romano, Roma. 

Edwards, Charles Lincoln.—Sex chromosotnes in Ascaris felis. 

Leipzig, 1911. Given by tbe author. 

Earl (The) and the Doctor.—South Sea Bubbles. London, 1872. 
Eardley-Wilmot, S.—Voyages of Lord Brassey. 2 vols. London, 

1895- 

Engraving: Kiug Rheo Riho and suite at Drury Lane theatre, 
London, 1824, 

Enoch, C. Reginald.—Secret of the Pacific. London, 1912. 
Erskiue, John Elphinstone.—Journal of a cruise among the islatids 
of the western Pacific. London, 1853. 
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Director'5 Annuat Report. 

Finseh, Otto.—Samoa-fahrteu. Leip/.ig, 1888. (Text and atlas.) 

Fison, LoTitner.—Tales Irora old Fiji. London, 1907, !eatrice.4-New New Guinea. London, 1911. Haddon, Arthur C.a.Historg of anthropologg. London, 1910. Hale, Charles.4 Descriptiori of Washington Islands. Boston, 1845. 

Fouqu£, F—Santorin et ses 4 ruptions. Paris, 1879. 

Forbes, Litton.—Two years in Fiji. London, 1875. 

Frazer, J. G.—The golden bough, pts. i-v (7 vols.). London, 
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Friederici, Georg. — Wissenschaftliehe Ergebnisse einer For- 
schungsreise nach dem Bismarck Archipel itn Jabre 1908. 

Berlin, 1912. 

Friedlander, Immanuel.—Beitrage zurGeoIogie der Samoainseln. 

Munchen, 1910, 

Geographen Kalender. Gotha, 1912. 

Geological Survey of ludia.—Memoirs, xxix. Calcutta, 1909. 

Gill, William.—Geras from the coral islands. London, 1856. 

Glaumont.—Ethnog^nie des insulaires de Kuni 4 . Paris, 1887. 

-Usages, moeurs et coutumes des Neo-Cal6doniens, Paris, 
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Goodwyn Institute. — Year-book, 1911-1912. Memphis, 1912. 

Given by Rev. Joseph Dutton. 

Graham, Robert.—Carved stones of Islay. Glasgow, 1895. 

Grezel.—Dictionnaire futunien-franfais. Paris, 1878. 

Grimshaw, Beatrice.—New New Guinea. London, iqii. 

Haddon, Arthur C.—Historv of anthropology. London, 1910. 

Hale, Charles.—Descriptionof Washington Islands. Boston. 1845. 

-Vocabulary of Nukahiwa lauguage. Boston, 1848. 

Hallock, Leavitt H.—Hawaii under King Kalakaua. Portland, 
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-House Journal, 1903. in Euglish atid Hawaiian. — Senate 
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lature, 1852-1904 (132 pamphlets in Englisli and Hawaiian). 

Given by Territorial Government. 
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Reads voyage around the world in the East India Squadron by 
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Vulcanology, 34 miscellaneous papers otl. 
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-Travels on the Amazon. London, 1911. 
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Who's Who, International. 1912. 

Williamson, Robert W.— Ma.fa.lu tnoutitain people of British New 
Guinea. London, 1913, 

Wood-Jones, F.—Coral and atolls. London, 1910. 
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Total number of volutnes received in 1912. 331 

Pamphlets and paris of volumes. 1448 

Total .-. 1779 


The Fornander colledUon of Hawaiian manuscripts purchased 
by Mr. Bishop and presented to the Museum finally rcached tbe 
Museum during the present year. 
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REPORT. 


W HEN it was decided that the Dircdtor of the Bishop 
Museum should for a second time make a visit of inspcc- 
tion, or ratbex of iuquiry, to tlie principal ethnological 
eolle<ftious both in America and Europe it was so late in the season 
that it was necessary to pass rapidly through the United States 
and finish the very important work in Europe before the heat of 
sumtner made the more sonthem museums utibearable. It was 
also recognized that some museums connerfted with educational 
institutions would probably be closed during the sunmier vacation. 
There was little time for prepaTation before sailing from Houolulu 
ou April toth, 1912. and altliough it was decided to continue the 
jouriiey to Australia and New Zealand, where very important 
museums dealing largely with the Pacific regiou (which lirnits the 
scope of the Bishop Museum) had made important changes since 
the last official visit in 1896, the pians were not elaborated fully 
until reaching Boston ten days after sailing irom Houolulu. 

The general itinerary had been sketched and the time that 
could be allotted to each stat ion determiued in the beginning by 
the knowledge gained in former jourueys, but even after elimi- 
natiug certain eolledtions of minor itnportance that could not pos- 
sibly be brought within the date fixed in the Diredtor’s mind for 
the return to Houolulu, it appeared that the work retnaining could 
not be pToperly done single-handed, and with the urgent advice 
of family and friends the Diredlor decided to take with him, on his 
own respoiisibility, a secretary to take notes and relieve him of the 
many business arrangements of such an extensive and hurried trip. 
The alternative suggested itself of visiting only the new museums, 
and those not fully examinedon his first visit in 1896, but the remem- 
brance of the grand work being done in almost ali of the museums 
seen tlien, and the promise this gave of stili farther improvement, 
led the Director to abandon this plan, whch might do for a less 
important mission. t>5>] 3 
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4 Report of a Joumey Arouni (he World. 

The fortuuate seledtion of Mr. Clarcnce M. Wilson of Boston 
for this post proved the wisdom of the ad vice followed, and the 
fuLness of this report as well as the work do ne in the apparently 
neglected American tnuseums later, together with tnatiy sugges- 
tions of praftical value, must be credited to this very efficient 
secretary and fellow-traveler. 

In San Francisco the museum of the California Aeademy of 
Science had disappeared in the terrible fire, and tnany good 
specimens of Marquesan and other Polynesian origin were un- 
fortunately lost. In the Oakland public museum are some good 
Specimens I have exainined when in possession of their colleClor. 

At Chicago the scbedule of the trains allowed a few hours 
wliieh were devoted to a visit to the Field Museum (Fig. i),where 
I found my friend Dr. C. F. Millspaugh bad just returned from a 
long journey. aud by his courtesy I was enabled to see many 
improvements, especially in the Botanical Department where Dr. 
Millspaugh has had most beautiful glass enlargements of flowers 
and their fertilization. fruits and fungi prepared by a most efficient 
eorps of assistants. Notes were also made on the good tnounting 
of corals. Dr. F. J. V. Skiff, the well-known Director, I also met 
for a few moments as he was starting for Europe that day by an- 
otlier route, and we met again in Moskau. 1 

In Washington I visited tlie new National Museum (Fig. 2) and 
wasentertained by I)r. W. H. Dall and Mr. H. W. Henshaw. head 
of the Biological Department of the Agricultura! Bureau. Many 
skulls. a portion of the game collected in Africa by ex-President 
Roosevelt. were seen, but the arratigement of the new building 
was not complete enough, nor the time at niv disposal sufficient to 
niake a thorough inspedtion; wlien in order the eoi ledi ions will be 
worth a special visit. The Carnegie Administration Building 
(Fig. 3) was also visited, and although I was not fortunate enough 
to find Dr. Woodward, the obligiug Secretary showed me over the 
building and explained its uses. A part of the day in this beauti¬ 
ful city was used iti obtaiuing the necessarv passport for travel in 
Russia, and also a letter of introdudlion from the Department of 
State, to provide for possible needs. 

The Peabody Ethnological Museum in Cambridge was familiar 
from many former visits and from its most valuable publications; 

' Ulustmtions of the conteuts of this museum are given in tlie sequti. 
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an abstract of the Pacific region ethnologica! collectione is given 
later. Salem, always a bewitching city in more ways than one, 
had also to be passed by, but was not forgotten, as the list given 
later of the Polynesian treasures of this greatest of New England’s 
Pacific region colle&ions will fully prove. Andover liad one or 
two Hawaiian relics that have been the subject of much unavail- 
ing correspondence. Generally there is little of Pacific interest 
in the Eastern States since the removal of the very interesting 



J. CAR.VKCIK 1SST1TTT10S ADMINISTRATIO* nill.MNG. 

colledion of the American Board of Commissioners for FoTeign 
Missions to the Bishop Museum. The Boston Soeietv of Natural 
History once had a fine series of Hawaiian lavas and of both 
Hawaiian and East Indian corals collected and given by the author 
of this report; whether in the crowdcd coudition of the colle&ious 
they are stili on exhibition or even in exi&tence I do not kuow. 

We left Boston April 30th on the L,aconia, a fine new boat of 
the Cunard line, and after an eight day passage far to the south 
to avoid icebergs. unusuallv abundant this season, landed at Fish- 
gard and after a charming ride through Wales arrived in London 
where we made the final arrangements for the canipaign wliicli 
were strictly adhered to throughout the journey. Hotel rootns 
['551 
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were engaged, raihvay and steainer tickcts secured as far as Aus¬ 
tralia. with the exception of those in Russia and Java, and in no 
case were we disappointed or delayed. I inav add that every- 
wheTe we were reeeived with cordial welconie and granted every 
facility for our work ; and if we did not accoinplish all that we 
desired, it wasduetotheshortness of time allotved and the absence 
of a few Curators oti their summer vacations. 



4. TRtUTHON AT STOXEHENCK. 

Our itinerarv was gencrally as follows; Before finally leaving 
London we ettjoyed a side journey to Snlisbury whence we visited 
$touehenge and were enabled to compare this tnegalithic struc¬ 
ture (Fig. 4) with the Tongan trilithon of our Pacific region. 
We enjoyed, as every archaeologist must, thiswonderof Salisbury 
plain which is at preseut well cared for although private property. 

Sundav, May i2th, I left London early for Greywell, the resi- 
dence of my old friend J. lidge-Partiugton wliose well-known 
“Album" lias beet» of so tnuch use to all tnuseum curators and 
archwologists geuerally, Mr. Partingtou has spent sonie time at 
[* 5 6 ] 
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the Bishop Museuiu, and this morning met me at the station and 
a short drive through the channing bedge-bordered roadsbrought 
us to his quaint horne the Kiln House, "urbere I examined his 
private collcltions and had the pleasure of meeting his family. 



s. PKIMITIVB AUZE KROM NEW CtlNRA. 

including his son who is L ie utenant-Governor of the Solomon Isl- 
ands British Colony under Governor Woodford, and now at hotne 
on leave. I was thus able to see the colleclions he brought hotne 
and also settle soine questions that had puzzled me about the 
methods of the islanders. After a most agreeable day I returned 
late to London with a memento of my visit in the forni of a primi¬ 
tive adze that I had lotig desired for this Museum (Fig. 5). Men 
[> 57 ] 
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wlio, like Mr. Partington, tnake private collections with knowl- 
edge are doitig work for ethnology that cannot ahvays be done by 
the large museums, and wlien such collections corae at last to the 
suitable museum they are regarded rightly as among the inost 
useful acquisitions. 



II. CAKVED WOOIIO UOWL. BRITrSH MIISHIM. 

A visit to Kew Garden and its museums showed considerable 
increase and improved arrangement, especially i« the eeonomic 
museum, but the day was saddened by the remembrance tl>at ray 
hoston my first visit in iH66. tlien the indefatigable and liospitable 
Director Sit Josepli Dalton Hooker, who had also welcomed me on 
my last visit as he vvas stili working over the Flora Indita, although 
no longer Director, had since passed away in the fulness of yeare 
and of wcll-earned honors. In that earlier visit I stood betwcen 
Dr. Hooker and Rajah Hrooke. the only spectatore as the Court 
passed by on the preliminary view of the beautifnl Ilorticultural 
Exhibitiou at Kensiugton. The Queen Motitet Alexandra, tlien a 
young matron and Princess of Wales is, I believe, the only survivor 
of the priticipal personages in that royal eortege headed by Victoria, 
(^ueeti and Kui press. f i6al 
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On a missiou such as mine oue turns at bis earliest opportunity 
to the British Museum, that greatest repositorv of the museum 
world. Our visits were not once but whenever we could find a few 
hours, but I speak of the results from the cotnbined experieuce. 

The retnoval of the biologica] contents 
ol the museum to Kensington certainly 
has left more room for the material por- 
tion, and it is perhaps fortunate that 
the works of civilized nian in literature, 
art and Science have not been separated 
from the products of what we are accus- 
tomed to call his uncivilized life; the 
statue of the Polynesian god is stili un¬ 
der the same roof with the Attic images 
of the gods of Olympus; the pottery of 
Minoan make is cheek by jowl with the 
Greek vases of the proudest Athenian 
age; the quaint and unlovely figures 
from Rapanui are in cases but a few feet 
removed from the Elgin marbles! 

Even in the uew wittg the architects 
have evidently had control and the sont- 
bre, temple-like strudlure of the old 
museum building has been faithfully 
adhered to with little regard for the 
exigencies of exhibition. And wkile 
on this matter of museum buildings 
we may cross the city some miles to Kensington and find in the 
Biological Museum the same architediural trouble. While the 
outsi.le dress pleases the eye the ecelesiastical interior seenis 
whotly unsuited to the wants of a museum. Director Skiff of the 
Field Museum of Chicago seems to have the right way wlien he 
makes the pians for the interior of his museum and allows the 
architect to attend To the lailorins;. Iu Europe old palaces have 
so lotig been turued over for museutn purposes that it ia hard 
to shake off that pernicious custom, but museum buildings are 
springing up, where the yoke is shaken off, and better than palaces 
are being built for tbe housing of all-important collections. 

['«*] 
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The interior of the Bloomsbury museum, however, has been used 
as well perha ps as is possible under the eircumstances, as may be see n 
in Fig. 7. The use of light metal cases and glass shelving is very 
important where light comes only from above. Table cases with 
open base are also in evidence and add variety to the furnishing. 



13. NF.CKEK tSt.AN'II STONE IMACES. HKITtSH MUSEUM. 


It is hardly uecessary to say that Sir Charles H. Read received 
us with his custoinary kindness, and iu conipany with Mr. T. A. 
Joyce, who has charge of this particular departuieut, we svere soou 
in the midst of the ethnological tTeasures. Since my last visit the 
Museum has purchased tlie fine collection of the I.ondon Missioti- 
ary Society which is especially rich in specimens from the south- 
east Pacific, and contains also not a few Hawaiian treasures, 
[164] 
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especially carved bowls, sotne of which are figured in the first 
report but without indication of thcir size. This omission has now 
been supplied and I have photographs of 
all these with the size indicated, The 
Director w&s most generous in furnishing 
all the photographs we needed for illustra - 
tion of various memoirs, and these were 
so promptly furnished that on my return 
to Honolulu they were awaiting me. The 
collectio» of Rapanui figures has been en- 
riched by as finely carved a specimen as I 
have ever seen. The collections have also 
been labeled and are much more accessible 
than on my last visit. The kapa specimens 
are well mounted and arranged for study, 
a matter most museums have in the past 
neglected. The large collection of Hawaii- 
an feather cloaks and capes bas been with- 
drawn from public exposure except a very 
few specimens. This is found the wisest 
way even in countries where the light is 
not so actinic as in these Hawaiian Islands. 

The list of accessions will be found in the 
sequel, as it seems best to group those 
from all the museums together. 

Among the Hawaiian specimens are 
several carved wooden bowls with hutnan 
figures as supporters, a favorite motive, 
of which we have already figured examples 
inour publications, 1 The first, Fig. io, is 
but 7.7 inches higta but remarlcably well 
carved, altbough tbe figures have very 
brutal faces. The second was obtained 
in 1854, Fig. 11, and it resembles more the 
common New Zealand treatment, with ,6 ' aamsu Nt-sat** GOI> ‘ 
upright human figures both facibg the 

same way; of these the eyes are of shell and the teetb good 
specimens of the sculptor's dentistry ; like the first this is of stnall 

1 Alcinoi rs, vol.ii, p. 358, fig. 162. for Ilie Hawaiian ; fig. 163 shows a rudely 
carved Maori lunvl, aml tig. 164 represvnts u specimen of Hawaiian origin ih 
the I.ciden Muscum. [ 1 ] 
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size. A third specimen in the same line is shown in Fig. 12, in 
which the somewliat larger bowrl seems to have been used for a 
liquid, having an exit through the mouth of one of the figures. 

There are twoof the Necker 
Islatul sione figures,thelarger 
18 inches high, the other the 
smallest known (Fig. 13). 
Those in the Bishop Museum 
have been described and fig- 
ured (Memoirs, I, pl. lxii). 
Of the wooden gods besides 
the large one figured in Oe- 
casional Papers, I, pl. xiv, 
there are two others note- 
worthy: one ( Fig. 14 ) was 
obtained by Messrs, Tyer- 
manu and Bennett froni a 
heiau at Kailua, Hawaii, and 
is 47.5 inches high; the other 
(Fig. 15) is much broken, is 
54 inches high, and seems to 
represent a female forni, al- 
tbough the features seem 
hardly those of the geutler 
sex; it was obtained froin a 
heiau. To these may be add- 
ed the little god 12.8 inches 
high (Fig. 16) which has an 
expressiori hardly god-like. 

A New Zealand trumpet 
25.7 inches long (Fig. 17) 
has the flare beautifully carved; these trumpets were usually 
carved in two pieces and fitted neatly together longitudinally; 
they are far frotn commoti in collections. 

The Natural History Museum at Kensington has expanded 
far more than the public exhibits show. but these last include more 
of the well-mounted bird groups than lteforc. and among animal* 
the okapi is conspicuous. Series illustrating evolution. and es- 
(« 67 ] 
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pecially the development of tvings, feet, feathers, etc., are pre- 
sided overby a fine statue of Darwin (Fig. 19), while the bust of 
Sir NVilliain H. Flower, who was the moving spirit in the estab- 
lishinent of this new honie for the biological collectioris, is cott- 
spicuous on the main floor (Fig. 21). The present arrangement 
of the eutraiice hall differs from the illustration in haviug the 



18. NATCRAL HISTORV MCSEIM, SOtTH KESS1XGTOK. 


skeleton of an elepbant in the tniddle of the floor, UnfortUOately 
the objectionable architecture of the walls cannot so easily he 
changed. 

In the Imperial Institute (Fig. 22) the colonial products are 
arranged partially, and \ve found a bronze statue of Sir Thonias 
Stamford Raffles, the great East Indian organizer and ruler of 
Java, but could obtain 110 photograph of this, wliich seetns far 
superior to any we found later in the lands vrherc much of his re- 
tnarkable career was passed. If this inchoate collectiori could be 
completely reorgatiized and quadrupled it would be niore worthy 
the imperial colonies, but at present it has too much the appear- 
ance of being tbe ilc-bris of some previous great exhibition, wbile 
the heautiful collection of Iudian worlc from the former East Indian 
Museum is far too crowded. The scattering of tbe Loudon collec- 
(« 68 ] 
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tions is ofteti puzzling, for ia the Kensingtoa art collections one 
might look for inuch of the earved and iiilaid work of the enipire. 
But our time was too short and our examinatiou too cursory to 
criticise what will become a grand expositiori as time and means 
are provided for the more complete differeutiation and organiza- 
tion of the now separated collections. It must be adniitted that 
for a straliger the distribution of exhibits is very conlusing, and a 



20. ENTRAKCB HALI, OF KKNSINGTOX MISKfM. 

go ver innent commission to sort out the material that can best be 
cared for and used for instruction in each of the great museunis 
wonld se em a step in advance. I remember seeing on a former 
visit several fine Maori war canoe provvs under a bench in the 
Science and Art Museum which, it seemed to me, would be more 
at home with the etlinographic collections of the British Museum. 
And there were many other instances needless to reeoutit. 

A morning was spent most profitably at the Royal College of 
Surgeons with Dr. William Pearson. the courteous Curator, who 
showed and clearly explained the many admirable preparations, 
mostly his own work. Espccially intercsting was the osteological 
department (Fig. 25) where are preserved inanv crania and not 
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a few skeletons of Polynesians. There were also good Maori 
heads showing the moko. If the pians I have made ou this jour- 
ney do not go aglee this Bishop Museum will sometitne have a 
good series of skeletons of all the raccs inhabiting the Pacific 
regiou. There is not at present any museum collection sufficient 
for the study of Polynesian and Melanesian comparative otteology. 



27. THK 1MIT.KIAI. INSTITUTE. 

There are many great lielps to the antfiropologist in this great 
London museum. 

The kindncss of Mr. Hobson of the United States Etnbassy 
furnished us witb pasces to tnauy places, among others to the 
Tower which we visited ou the i8th, and there found a Hawaiian 
helmet, but that was unexpected, and to me more interesting were 
the alterations in the basement to which our diploniatic pass ad- 
mitted us, and these, if doing away with some mattersof consider- 
able autujuariau interest, certaiuly have unveiled others which 
but for these invasious niight have remained in oblivion for more 
centuries. 

Frotn this vvonderful although sati page in Englisb historv we 
sought relief in a freer and broader field, and found this in the rooms 
of the Roval Geographical Societv where we were received bv the 
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distinguished Secretary. Dr. J. Scoti Keltie, LI..D. The very 
atmosphere of the place was geographica! in the m id st of the 
50,000 volumes, 128,000 inaps and ntOTe thau 40,000 photographs, 
YVe received invitations hoth to the animal meeting and to the 
dinner in the eveuing, but I was able to accept onlv the former, 
and found it an interesting function includi ng the presentation of 
awards hy the Presidetit the Rt. Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 



Zj. VICTORIA AND AUBRRT >11 SHIM. 

to a number of persons who had distinguished themselves as 
geograpbers or travelers. In connection with the annual dinner 
that I had beeu unable to attend, I found that I had been expected 
to nieet severat distinguished members, but the niost important, 
Sir Everard Ini Thurii invitcd me to dine with him a fcw days 
later, when I found this distinguished traveler and former Gov- 
eruor of Fiji was chainnau of a coniniission to revise the nomen- 
elature of the Pacific islands, and it was gratifying to find that the 
Index to the Pacific Islands, published by the Bishop Museum, 
was likely to be of use in this behalf 

The next eveuing Mr. Wilson and I dined with the Council 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute before the regular meeting, 

'The Fijian clwb shown in Fig. 24. now in the Bishop Museum, is a ptens- 
ant remimler botli of Sir Evtranl aixl his labor» in Fiji. 

f'731 
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and I had the pleasure of meeting A. F. Maudslcy, Ksq., the Presi- 
dent, whose explorations in C.uatemala are well known, and tvhose 
footsteps I had the privilege of following when nialcing iny photo- 
graphs of the ruina of Quirigua. At the meeting later we listened 



14. VlJTAN CUI C1VKM BY SIR KVERARD IM THl’RX. 



25 . ROYAL. COLLEGI of SIRGKONS. 


to au interesting paper on Maori Skulls, by Dr. R. J. Gladstone, 
M.D., with exhibita, and then the discussion turned upou Polyne- 
sian origins, and the President called upon me, but I could only 
show what I considered ralid objeetions to all the best known 
theories without offering any betteT theory of mv own. Atnong 
[> 74 ] 
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those present Mr. A. W. F. Faller of Sydenham Hili and Mr. 
Harry G. Heasley of Abbey Wood, Kent, both invited us to inspect 
tbeir private collections on the following Saturday and Suuday, 
and in accepting these invitations. the one to luncheon, the other 



26-37. H AW A II AN tMACK, FI I.I.KR COL.LKCTION. 


to dinner, we spent several very pleasant and profitable hours. 
I confess to greater pleasure in inspectitig the collection of an ex- 
perienced and competent gentleman where the history of each 
thing is fairly in hand than in the mere inspection of a large public 
museum where the arrangenient is generally perfunctoTy and the 
individualism of the article is buried in books of accessions or card 
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catalogues, things necessary and useful but not always vitalized. 
Personally I have learned more (rom tbe many private collections 
it has been «ny good fortune to visit than from much larger muse- 
utns where the very abundance absorbs the individual specimen 
in the general collection. 

At Mr. Beasley’s we noted especially the Maori feather boxes, 
of which he has a large and choice collection; he has also other 
Maori specimens, and altogether a very interesting resuit of his 
careful selection. From the Chichester museum he obtained a 
Hawaiian feather cloak which will be described elsewhere. Mr. 
Fuller has a more general collection, one of the most interesting 
atid valuable private collections we visited : among other treas- 
ures be has a Hawaiian feather cape, of which be has kindly sent 
a photograph with the history; a large and rudely carved Hawaii¬ 
an image 52 iucbes high (Figs, 26 and 27), differing greatly from 
any other Hawaiian image known; 1 quilted kapa from Rapanui, 
Admir&lty Islands spears, Fijian and Tongan clubs of good quality, 
and an extensive travel library. 

It was natural that we turned our steps eagerly to Cambridge, 
for there Baron A. von Hiigel has his unriv&lled collerftion of 
Fijian material which all students of the Pacific region are anxious 
to have him publish; and here too were Dr. A. C. Haddon and 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, natnes well known and honored for their 
good work, especially in the Western Pacific region. ‘The day, 
May 23, was as fine as that favorable season can produce in Eng- 
laud, and our walks on the banks of the Catn and through the 
college quadrangles filled us to the brini with the academic atmo- 
sphere. We called first on Dr. Rivers at his rooms in St. John's 
College, as we knew he was to leave town on the next day, I had 
met him in Honolulu and he received us most cordially. He took 
us to the old museum soon to be vacated for its new abode, and 
here Baron von Hiigel was ready for us, and although much of 
his collection was in trays awaiting renioval we were shown many 
gems and had much pleasant discourse on the oTigin and uses of 

' I ani sorry to sav that its nature sug^ests to me the work of a carver of 
sliip figureheartsin -which has been use<l as a mcxlel an inhabitant of an island 
much nearvr Lomlon than is Hawnii; but this carvcr must have known the 
Hawaiian mahroU and general ligure treatment; the hanil is much largernmt 
the mouth smaller tlian usual 111 Hawaiian images. I cannot sajr that it is 
not Hawaiian work. [176] 
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many of the doubtful specimens. None but an ethnologist can 
fully enjoy the pleasure of findiug a parallel to some rare speci¬ 
men long supposed unique, or specimens scattered through this 
and that museum, seemingly disjointed, brought closer together by 
some newly found intermediate form that clearly gives the key to 
that disjointed puzzle. Dr. Haddon had joined us in tbe little 
room that I remembered well frotn my earlier visit in 1896, and 
-with these champions one fortification of ignorance after another 
feli before the assault. 

Here the Fijian matters are by no means the whole, although 
the lists in the appendix will show their abundance. The Tongan 
clubs we saw rivalled otily by some of Captain Cook's specimens 
at Sydney and Wcllington, and the other portionsof Polynesia 
were -well represented. After a pleasant luncheon in the Paculty 
room ia St. John's College Dr. Rivers took us through tbe library 
where we enjoyed many rare and beautiful illuminated manu- 
scripts and early Caxtons and other bibliographical treasures. 
Later we dined in Hali at Chrisfs College the guests of Dr. Had¬ 
don, and met many distinguished Professors. It was no small 
pleasure to see the portrait of Charles Darwin, a graduate of this 
college, which hung on the wall behind my seat and above my 
head. The students at tbe long tables were a fine orderly body, 
and the eustom of Latin grace before the meal and a social meet- 
ing of professors and guests in an adjoining room for coffee after 
were pleasant features. Professor Alfred Newton. the genial orni- 
thologist and teacher. had on a former visit offered me coffee in 
his bospitable abode in Magdalene College, and after showing 
his treasures in the Natural History Museum, opened for me the 
remarkable library of Mr. Samuel Pepys, of wbicb be waskeeper, 
where I longed to spend many days. In the interval Professor 
Newton has passed away. He was chairman of tbe committee 
publishers of the Fauna Hawaiiensis. 

In the little churchvard near the museums the widow of Cap- 
tain Cook lies buried. C« 79 ) 
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Oxford was a nothe r Mecca of our pilgrimage. In my former 
visit in 1896 I had been the guest of Professor H. Balfour, and the 
friendship theu formed with that distinguislied ethnologist was 
pleasautly refreshed when he met us at the station 011 May 24II1 
with his carriage. He took us first to the museutu ( Fig. 34) where 
we found many changes and additions, the latter especially in the 



3J. INTERIOR OF OXFORIl MUSEUM. 

collection of ethuic musical instrumenta. As is well kuown the 
Pitt-Rivers collection fornis an important part of this museum, 
and the arrangement is comparative, heuce difficult to enumerate. 
The resuit is vastlv instrudlive, but only to be adopted in an ex¬ 
tensive museum lilce the present. Arnong the exbibits was a fine 
series of pump-drills. also many choice Fijian lotus clubs. 

The system adopted in the Oxford Museum is asfollows: (Of 
course the smaller subdivisions are in pra&ice greatly extended.) 
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Principal GRon*s of Specimen». 


I. PREHISTORIC. 


Grouped bv pcriod. • 


Pateolithie pcriod: British Islands, France, Egypt. 

India, Africa, Tasuiania. (reccnt). 

Cave pcriod. 

Kitchen m id dens. ancient and modern. 

S'eotithrc perimi: British Islands, France, Su-iss aml 
ILalian lakes. Italy. Greece, Scandinavia. 

Stoue cet/s (axes and adzes) in geograpilical and 
morphologica! groups. 


Hammrr-stones , pouuders. rnbbing-stones. ete. 
Cares and Jtakes. •orked-ftakcs. 

k'nives, /a ncc-heads, e/c. 

Grouped bv forni Arrmeheads. 

and locality. Manu facture of sioue implementi. uecthods used. 

Saturat/ortus. 

Modcrn gun-flint maJting. 

Forgeries. 

Hajfting o/ a tone and shcft impiem en!s. 


Cse of bone, ivory and hortt in tnanufacturc «f implementa. 

B rotize age.— 

Age of coppe-r. 

Age of bronze; Cdts ( ittve/op ruent iff forma ), kni;rs, ra-ors, 
ettisets. daggers and suvrds, spear-Jnttds, arrou-duads. mace- 
hrads, rings. rtr. 

Iron age.— 

Farty a.ics a mi adses. spear-heads and arrow-heads, swords and 
daggers. 


II. ARTS OF LIFE. 

War and the cliase: Ctnbs; boomeraiigs; sfcnrs and /aures; instnnnriits 
for tkroteiug spears; arraws, quirers; Aozcs. enossdwn-s, bullet bozes, 
b/ow-guns; archer‘s arm-gnards. bou-s/ring fiu/ters; many-poinied 
spears; harpoons; stings, hotas; a.ves and ad.es; hatbards; gtaires. 
STtords. daggers and i utres; fighting-ri ugs ( cestus . e/e.); JUe-anns. 
Pe/ensivc anus; PUrrying-stieks and shietds, body annor, hehucts. 

Food: FisAing apptianrcs. traps, agriru/fiirat imptemen/s. grittding mitis, 
rooking ntensi/s, stra iners, eir. 

Pire illaUi 11 g (domestic and ceremonia!): Itlu minatio» ( lanips, raudfcs. 
torehes ). 

Pottery: Hand-madc pottery, wfiecl-made pottery; substitutes /or pottery. 

Clotliing: Corers andgarmenis. headgear. foot gear. umkref/as and suu- 
skadcs. /aris and Jfy-sekistts, spinniiig, s/ringanaking. striug and net- 
iivrt. nraving; hasketry; Aarku/o/tr. 

[IS2] 
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I.ocomotion: Wheel and other transport; skates and snowshaes; naviga¬ 
tio» {boats, strips, paddles, etc.); horte gear (harness, bits, shoes, spnrs, 
stirrups )„• tchips and flageila; staves; e radies and tiaby carricrs. 

Domestic appliances, etc.: Tool i ( rutling, driliing, saioing, rasping, ete. ); 
spoous, J'oris, inivrs; loris and icys; meature* of weight, /ime, cie.; 
rurrcnry; teriting a nd primitive records; drvetlings; head-rests; surgi- 
caf appliances; medicine; metallurgy (bronze and iron). 

III. ARTS OF PLEASfRE. 

Personalartornment: Torte/gear, mirrors.eombs, ros me/i es; iaiuing;orjifi- 
cial deformation ( head, /ipj, ears, nose.feet); hair and hair dressing. 

Pcrsonal ornameiqs: Ornatnen/s of shetJ, bones and teeth of animats, vcgf- 
/ab/e snbs/ance; armtcts and tegte/s; bet/s and sashes; pourhes. beads 
and beaduvri; feather uvri; torques; rings; pcnannutar rings; fibu¬ 
lae; ring brooehcs; pim; cloak fasteners. 

Tobacco and bemp smoking, etc.: Sarcoties and s/iinu/auts. 

Musica 1 instrumenta: Percussion (rat/tcs, gongs. be/ls, drums,e/e.); a ’ind 
(.syrinx-, whis/tes, reed ins/mments, /rumpe/s); stringcd (musica! bo;c, 
harps, zi/hcrs, du/rimers, guifars, fiddies, etc.); masis ( daneing, cere¬ 
monia!) drama/ie ). 

Art; (iraphic and ptastic art; dcvelopmcnt of omament and pattcrns; ani¬ 
mat form in art; humati forin in art; zoomorphic , phyftomarphic 
dcsigns; geometrir pattcrns: toop, coit, and fref patlrrns; influente of 
textiles on dcsigns, etc. 

IV. MAGIC AMD REL1GIOM. 

Magic, svrecry, etc.; divinatione primitive retigion; orientat rctigions; 
ex ivtos; treatment of the dead; icar tropi i es 

V. CEREMONIA!, IJIPLKMENTS. 

A very interesting Hawaiian idol is in this museum ; the in- 
scription States that it was given to the Ashtnoleati Museum by 
the Rev. Andrew Bloxani, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, in 
1826, and from there it came to the Pitt-Rivers Museum. Itis 
33.6 inches high and was obtained from the Hale 0 Keawe at 
Honaunau, Hawaii, at the time of the visit of the Blonde, on 
which Bloxani was chaplain. Fig. 33. 

As at the younger university the library was not passed by, 
and the Bodleian delighted ns with its treasures—antiques in a 
suitably aucient setting. We were also taken to see the boat races, 
[183] 
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where ten eight-oared crtws cotttended, and w* were privileged to 
see a “bump' ’ directly opposite tlie college barge where we were 
seated. The spectators were not 
less an iuteresting study than the 
athletic contestants. The view of 
the town of Oxford frotn the upper 
Windows of the Balfour villa at 
Headington Hili in the early 
morning was most attra&ive. 

In the diretfion of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace from London at 
Forest Hili there is a quaint muse¬ 
um building hearing the following 
inseription on a bronze tablet: 

Founded ia 1H90 by Frederick 
John Horniman, Emj., M.P., F.R. 

G.S., F.L.S.: rcbuilt in 1900; and, 
in 1901 preMntcd by him, with the 
adjoining Horniman • garriens, to 
the towlon Connty Conncil, as a 
free gift to the pcoplc, for e ver.* 

To the original museum a lec¬ 
ture hall and library hasbeen added 
by Mr. E- J. Horniman, son of the 
founder, which was opened to the 
public January 27, 1912. Fig. 34. 

In several respects this muse¬ 
um differs from ali otbers seen. and 
having had the great advantage of 
the knowledge and faculty of ar- 
rangement of Dr. A. C. Haddou, 
it may well occupy some spaee for 
its description. In the first place 
it is open free every day in the year 
except Christmas. Sundays, all the 
year round, 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. Week 
days, April to September inclusive, 11 a.tn. to 8 p.m.; October to 
March inclusive, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. The main building consists 

'To that Council I ara indebted for the photographs used in illustrat ion, 
aml a full set of the exceedingly well-arranged handbooks. 
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of two galleried halls at different levels, with a broad corridor 
extending alotig the easlern side. Each hall is 100 feet long by 
47 feet wide. while the balconies are only 6 feet wide, except at 
the northern eud ia each hall, where the width is much greater. 
The whole building is 258 feet long by 61 feet wide, and there is 
a clock tovver about 100 feet high. As seen in Fig. 37, the lecture 
room and library is on the left side of the museum building, of 
which it forms part. The coutents of this building, or rather their 
admirable arrangement, constitute the individuality of the institu- 
tion : they are grouped on the evolutionary or development system, 
both for animals (iu the North Hall, Fig. 35) and for the works 
of mati (in the South Hall, Fig. 36). To aid the visitor are, beside 
the arrangement, a series of handbooks costing from one to tbree 
pence as follows: 

1. Guide for the use of Visitors to the Horniman Museum 
and Library. 2^ pence. 

2. Handbook to the Collection arranged as an introduction 
to the Study of Animal Life. 

3. Handbook to the Vivaria and Fresh Water Aquaria. 

4. Handbook to the Marine Aquaria. (With 2 plates.) 

5. Handbook to the case arranged as an Introduction to the 
Study of Birds’ Eggs. (6 plates.) 

6. Handbook to the Library. 3 pence. 

7. From Stone to Steel: a Handbook to the cases illustrat ing 
the Ages of Stone, Brotize and Iron. (2 plates.) 3 pence. 

8. Handbook to the Weapons of War and the Chase. 
(2 plates.) 2 pence. 

9. Handbook to the Cases illustrating Stages in the Evolu- 
tiou of the Domestic Arts (Part I). Agricwlture, the Prepara- 
tion of Food, and Fire-making. 

10. Ditto. Part II. Basketry, Pottery, Spinning and Weav- 
ing. (2 plates.) 

11. Handbook to the Cases illustrating Animal Locomotion. 
(1 piate.) 

I copv from page 24 of the Guide: 

[*» 5 J 
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“Natural and Artificial Vessels. 

(Centre Cases.) 

“The first vessels used by man were no doubt natural reccp- 
tacles such as shells, coconut sbells and gourds. Sections of 
bambu, and the horns and slcins of anitnals, require a little more 
preparation, whilst vessels of bark, wood, and stone are only of 
natural origin as regards the tnaterials of which they are made. 
Baskets and earthenware pots were no doubt of relatively late 
date, and vessels of metal and glass are scarcely known outside 
civilization. The museum collection contains representatives of 
all the above-mentioned classes of vessels, in each case chosen 
from as wide an area as possible. 

“Gourd vessels (often called “calabashes’’): from Oceania, 
Africa, Burma. The specimen from New Caledonia (West Pacific), 
with prote< 5 tive net of coconut fibre string, is worthy of notice. 

“Coconut vessels: Oceania, Africa,Ceylon, Japan. Sotne 
are enclosed in a suspending net of string or sinnet. 

“Bamboo vessels: from Britisb New Guinea and Burma. 

“Shell vessels: (the shell of Cymbium) for cooking, from 
Torres Straits Islands (between Australia and New Guinea). 

"Horm vessels: ox-hom cups, South Africa and Argentina, 
and an Anglo-Saxon specimen found in Eondon ; hora ladle, Haida 
Indians of North America; old English hom beakers. 

“Skin vessels: goat-skin water bag, Cairo; walrus bladder 
bucket, Siberia; Spanish peasanfs skin bag for wine or water; 
hide bottle for cuscus, Kabvles of Algeria; food vessels of wood 
and hide, East Central Africa; hide bottle, Hausa of Northern 
Nigeria; old English “black-jacks” and “leather bottles.” 

“Bark vessels: bark dish for fish, Ainu of Japan; birch- 
bark tray, North American Indians. 

“Wooden vessels: (i) Carved in om pitct; from Australia, 
the Pacific islands, North America, Africa, Japan (Ainu); old 
English platter. and old Norwegian beer bowls, (2) Butlt up 
of severa! pietes: cedar wood boxes, north-west North America; 
wooden bucket made of two pieces, Eskimo of Alaska : old Eng- 
lisli harvest barrels, old Norwegian tankards." 
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It is pleasing to kuow that the attendance at this museum is 
very good. For 1911, 167,502 persons visited the place, or a dailv 
average of 460. Three courses of leclures to teacliers are givet» ou 
Saturday mortiiugs, while ou Saturday afternoons courses of more 
popular interest are given in one of the rooms. As an illustration 



36. HI. AN or SOITH HAU,. 37- l‘LAM OF LECTI'RB HALL. 


of the first courses to teachers here is the Twenty-fourth course for 
the Wiuterterm: Phasesof Animal Life, by H. S. Harrison, D.Sc. 
(Lond,), A.R.C.Sc. The Simplest Animals; Divisiou of Physio- 
logical Labour in Higher Fortns; The Procuring of Food : Offence 
andDefence; Kvasion and Concealment; Modes of Reproduction; 
The Development of the Individual: Domestic and Social Life: 
[■ 8 *] 
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Partnerships and Parasitism ; Progress and Degenerat ion. The 
Twenty-sixth course for the Autumn term was by Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, F.R.S.: Why and How we atudy Mankind. The rea- 
sons for studying our Fellow Men ; Observations on the Living; 
The Study of Skulls and Bones ; Psychological Investigations and 
Sociological Methods; The In vestigat ion of Ideas and Ideals: 
The Distributiou of Arts and Crafts; The Methods of Archseology; 
The Teachings of Polklore; The Decorative Art ©f British New 
Guinea—A Study in Method. 

The course of popular lectures for the Winter term, Saturday 
afternoons, was by varions ledturers on the following subjects: 
Animals iu Primitive Art; Coal, what it is and what it yields; 
Japanese Architecture and Garden Craft; The Structure and Uses 
of Hair; The Educational Value of Children's Toys; Piant Hy¬ 
brida; Native Life in Central Africa; The Structure aud Usesof 
Teeth; The Origin and History of Bells; The Piant Life of a 
Pond. Surely the teachers in this nedghborhood are favored, and 
not less are the children and older learners. 

There is au elementof bitter disappointment in such a journey 
as ours, that the volumes we were continually opening and read- 
ing as it were the title page and perhaps the table of contents 
must be relinquished for others awaiting the same brief notice as 
we hurry on. In both public and private museums of Great 
Britain we might have spent most of our allotted time in study, 
although as we passed on to the continent we found perhaps more 
modera bnildings and bettcr instalment; with no more tnaterial 
I atn inclined to think the material at hand was better treated, 
especially in the ethnological side in, say the new museums of 
Germany, and the United States. Be this as it may, I am certain 
that I found more suggestions in the bousing of specimens in 
Cologne, Leipzig, Frankfurt am Main, etc., than in England. 
We regretted to lea ve unvisited many of the smaller museums in 
various cittes and towns throughout Great Britain. 

Ou May 27th we left Harwich at 10 p.m. for the Hook of 
Holland, arriving at the Hague at 6:30 the next morning. We 
were joined on the train by a young Dutch friend, Mr. Willem 
Kast Sypestein, Jr., who has becn pursuing his post graduate 
studies at Delft, and he proved all through our stay in Holland a 
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most agreeable and useful guide and interpreter—we often, while 
travcling in Java, wished for his presence. He intToduced us to 
his Professors. and thus we were able to see the laboratories and 
have a most profitable day at Delft. 

Leiden and its great Rijks Kthnographisch Museum we had 
looked forward to with our excursion to Java ia mind, for I well 
remenibered the rich Stores of Javanese products uhich I had 
rathcr slighted for want of time on my last visit. The town nas 
tnuch the sanie and our hotel almost 
unchanged. The old museum was 
externally the same. one of a ldoclc 
of buildings, and within was the 
familiar superabundauce of orieutal 
speeitnens, but the Pacific collec- 
tions tiad heeti removed to the 
other end of the city. to a private 
house(orhouses)opposite the Rijks 
Museum van Natuurlijke Historie.' 

The majis of Java (especially pre- 
pared for sonii- great expositioni. 

Javanese costumes, musical instru- 
ments, and models of liouses, boats 
and machinery claimed nuieh atten- 
tion. but 1 could uot see that the 
danger of fire had l>ecn climinated. and indeed as we left the 
huilditig a fire broke out in a neighboring shop, and we had au 
'While a Pnrnchman. Jomard. was pcrhaps tbc tirst to publicly suggcst 
tlic idea of a museum of Klhnography. it was in the lown of Leiden that the 
matter asstttlled a COUCrvte forni whi-n the authoritie* obtaittcd Ihe- n tnarka- 
blc collrctions nuide by Philip Fraiu von Sicbold in Japun. Sicbold was a 
ltid lauder. und in a letter to bis friend Joitia.nl ( l.ettrr sur 1‘mlilUi des 
.I/H5*‘r.t A '/Ani>£r,ip»i</u,-s. Paris, 1H43) he pointa out that hc ha<l alrvaity 
takril step» both loudopl and improve on the- «lea of the Frctich gi-ographcr; 
lu» Mtlcution had bcin tuvned to the nwd of following up every truce of the 
origin* of proplc» and their early migrationa. by a comparativi investigation 
of their cuatom». forni» and cult. Jomanl nerer rralm-d hi» dreatn. but hi» 
Ust pnldishcd work emi* thus: “qu" on ne «umge guore d ce musce <le la rAo- 

gruphir et dc* vovages longtemp» espfrtf. vamfitunt atteudu.bien que 

l'utilitf en Mtt incotitcslablc." lt »»« to a visit to tliis Leiden collcction 
that Thomucn owvd much of his inspirat ion with urhich h» m..de the Uanish 
Kthm^raphical Museum long Ihe chief in Kttrop*. and its place is stili high 
owing to the wvrli of his successor». Worsaue and Mulier. J ,•»/,,/, fit Katd- 

;.»ev/ itvr Jft t.thn . / w. ' [t«M] 
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opportunity oi seeing the Jirandspuil come to the reseue—a sight 
that did not strengthen our belief in the safety of the fine colledion 
in the present building. In the new quarters the conditions seetntd 
better: there were fewer shops, none close at hand, and there 



41. SIL-SEDM VOOR KINST EN NIJVERHKID, HAAKLEM. 

was inore room and of course better arrangement. Dr. J. D. E. 
Schmelt*, so valuable a guide on my former visit, was no longer 
living,' but bis son Mr. J. C. E. Schmelt/. was an assistant in the 
museum, and the new Director, Dr. H. H. Juynboll < Fig. 34), and 

1 A portrait of the late Dr. Schmelt* aml a bibliography of hi* many con- 
tributions to Ethnology are publishol in Inlernalionales Arcbiv fiir Ktlino- 
grapbie, Rund xviii, 1910. [»93] 
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Conservator H. W. Fise lier did everythiug to facilitate the exami¬ 
natiori of their manv treasures, 

Passing through Haarlem we were fortunate enough toheara 
recita 1 on the great organ these are given once a week by skilled 

organists, and it spoke well for the taste of tlie people of Haarlem 735 - 38 byChnstopher Mullerandrestored 

that the large church was filled by an attentive audience. In the 
Museum van Kuustnijverheid (Art Industries, Fig. 4i) was a good 
colleclion of the peculiar method of printing cloth ktiown in Java as 



43. RIJKSMCSEt'M, AMSTERDAM. 

baiik, which will be described when we come to Java in tlie course 
of this mission. At Haarlem there is also the Teyler s Museum 
of Art and Natural History. of which the new wing ( Fig. 40) faces 
the river Spaarne with an imposing fa^ade. The building of these 
two museums in this beautif ul town shows wliat can be done in this 
line by the people of Holland, and with such examples It is strange 
that the Government museums in Leiden are not better housed. 

In Amsterdam of course the Rijksmnseum was visited with 
delight and profit, although no ethnological colleclion was there : 
the arraugemeut of Rembrandts Night M’atch, the Central attrac- 

'This organ was built in 1735-38 by Christopher Mullerand restored in 
iHM. It has 1 kcyboards, 64 stops. and jooo pipes. While no longer ttve 
largesl it is stili ohe of the tine st. [194] 
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tiou, has been greatly improved, and other departments, especially 
the architectural eftsts, ha ve been made more aecessible. The 
Colonial exhibits seem to ha ve been divided betweeu Haarletu and 
Amsterdam. We turned for the ethnologienl coi ledi ion to the 
garden of the Koninklijk Zoologisch Genootschap, "Natura Artis 
Magistra” (founded in 1838 and now 28 acres in extent). I have 
spoken of this very excellent institution in the heart of Amster¬ 
dam in my report of a former visit, and I need only add that the 



43. THK NATIONAI. MI SEUM—1'KINOSK.VS PAJ.AIS. COPKNHAC.KN. 


tuacaws or their successors stili hang on either side of the principal 
avenue of approach ; the animal houses are as well cared for, and 
the trees and shrubs have grown idto almost a forest, in which we 
had some trouble in finding the ethnological museum. While 
this is mostly orietital we foutid some specimens from the Pacific, 
as will be noted in the sequel. In adjoining buildings we found 
good groups of mounted birds (water fowl. ctc.), and the model 
houses and carts were capital. It may be added that in the 
grounds are fish hatcheries from which the Dutch rivers are annu- 
ally supplied. also a small incubator, and an aquarium. 
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Sunday, June 4ttd, we left Amsterdam at 8 a.m., arriving at 
Hamburg late in the afternoon, The Etbnographic Museum had 
been removed (rom the attie where I saw it last and had a new 
horne as well as a new Director, Professor Doctor G. Thilenius. 
The building was certainly imposing externally. but we only saw 
the contents of the former museum piled on the floors of the as yet 
unarranged chambers. When we visited this building we were 
courteously shown ali that could be seen, but unfortunately for us 
there was sotne colonial congress in session ia the audience hall 
which seemed the only finished portion of the fine building, and 
Dr. Thi lenius was engaged: Ihad hopedto congratulate himou the 
new quarters but was disappointed. The Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
Anthrofologie , Elhnologie und Urgeschichte , to whom the museum 
belongs, was founded in 1870 and publishes Archiv fur Anthro* 
pologie (since 1866), Correspondenzbla.it (since 1870), Prahisforische 
Zeitschrift (since 1909). The old building in the Stein-Tor-Wall 
was stili occupied by the Natura 1 History Museum, which has 
very large colleltions but at present is rather crowded. It was 
noteworthy for many excellences; the skeletons of the animal 
were often placed by the side of the mounted skin; the hunian 
skeletons of various races were of great interest, but as an exten¬ 
sive rearrangement was in progress (the museum was closed to 
the public) it would hardly be worth while to describe the collec* 
tions more fully. As might be supposed, Hamburg is well situated 
for a museum of natural history, and it was a matter of deep regTet 
that we could not ha ve seen both of these museums at their best. 

We found that there was now an organization by the “Freie 
und Hansestadt’’ Hamburg including mostof the hi gher scientific 
institutions called Wisscnsehaftliche AnstaIten des Staates Ifamburg , 
which took charge of the publication exchanges, and which, as I 
understand, has erected the building occupied in common by the 
chief colledtions of a scientific character in Hamburg. I was sorry 
not to have time (witliin open hours) to see agam Dr. Justus 
Brinckmann and his fine colledtion in the Museum fur Kunsl und 
(rcuerbe. A short drive through the resideutial portion of this 
great and prosperous free city disclosed many very beautiful private 
residences certainly more attradlive than any palaces I saw. My 
friend Dr. Edw. Arning, well known on these Hawaiian Islands 
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for his investigations on leprosy, 
and who had been my guide on 
a former visit, was unfortunately 
absent, but I had the pleasure of 
greeting his cousin, one of the 
most distinguished pbysicians of 
Hamburg. The Zoologische Gar- 
ten and Aquarium we did not have 
time to visit. 

Our passage to Copenhagen, our 
nextbalting place, was much more 
agree&ble than it was fourteen 
years ago. The rather uncomfort- 
able little ferryboat had been re- 
placed by a boat for our traii» frotn 
Warnemunde, making the passage 
most comfortable. We found pleas- 
ant quarters at the hotei, and the 
advance in sanitary matters was 
most pleasing. Of course the 
Nationalmuseet in the Prindsens- 
Palais on the Frederikholms-Canal 
was our Mecca, and there we found 
the Director, Dr. Sophus Mulier, 
the distinguished antiquarian and 
ethnologist, who gave us every 
facility for our study of the collec- 
tions in his care, so that we made 
more than one visit to this museum. 

We found in the courtyard of this 
old palace a prehistoric tumulus 
and also casts of others most 
interesting. The green feather 
cape (Fig. 46) we were especially 
lookitig for was rather disappoint- 
ing, as it had faded considerabis 
since my last visit; however, we 
had every facility for examining 
the collection, and listed more care- 
fully than was possible on my for¬ 
mer visit the Hawaiian collection, 45 - arrnt hawaiiax imace 
[ 1 ^ 8 ] 
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wltich is far better than most museums can show, largely, I believe. 
through the contributions of Steen Bille' and his nephew Mr. 
Steen A. Bille who called on us. and formerly lived on Maui. 

In the sarne builditig is the Danske Samling , a very interesting 
eolleetion containing tnucli from the Danish Kjbkkcnmoddinger , 



46. h.uva 11 a. v pkatiikk capk. 

or "kitcheu middens” on the Danish coast. The third di vi sion 
coutains antiquities, Kgyptian, Assyrian, Ktruscan, etc., not of 
much im porta nce. 

Of course, while \ve were chiefly eugaged in the Kthnological 
Museum, we did not fail to visit the grand Thorivaldsen Museum 

' Eteretningom CorvcUdiGalatliva. Keiae omkrilWJorden 1845-47. Copcn- 
hagcn. 1849-51. 5 vols. Svo. Mup»and platea. Arrived at Honolultt Oct. 5. 

1846, an<l left HiJo Nov. 16 of the samc vear. Tliis voyage was. translatui 
inio ticrnun. 2 vol*. 8vo., aml a porlion transl:«U-d into Knglish by Mr. F. 
ttaniimy late of Honolulu. The Frient. Jan., 1865. tt stq. 
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and the Vor Fruekirke (my earlier visit to Iliis collection of the 
great Danish sculptor’s work was late in the day and the liglit 
was dim; now it was perfect, and I enjnyed “the conipany oi the 
saiuts“ fully). Itt the museum there were too evident roarks of 
decay about the building, I do not recall anothercity so endowed 
vvith a collection of the works. of a native master, and Copenhagen 
cannot afford to allow even the appearance of neglect in this temple 



47- NATIONAL MISHI M. STOCKHOLM. 

of sculpture. The new building of the Ny.-Carlsberg Glyptothek 
near the railway station we had not time to visit, although the re- 
niemhrance was fresh of a former pleasaut iuspection when the 
muuificeut gift to the city was in less. imposiug quarters. Spring- 
time in these northern cities is always, to me, the best season, and 
we were in no hurry to leave Copenhagea where we had found so 
many things to interest and instruet us, but like the Ancient 
Mariner we were obliged to move on, and iudced the way on was 
very attracti ve ; the ferry to Malnio, and the day's journey tbrough 
the lake region of Sweden was very enjoyable, and it seenied a 
fitting close to so pleasant a day when we came to the island city 
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of Stockholm and were set down at a commodious hotel with an 
outlook over tlie liarbor to the royal palace beyond. The beauty 
of this fine uorthern city was enhanced by tlie delightful spring 
weather. and the June days were at their longest—more hours of 
daylight for our work 
than either of us had 
ever seen before. Per- 
baps the city was in 
gala-day attire for the 
approaching Olyrapic 
games, but certainly I 
never saw a cleaner city. 

While the Royal Pal¬ 
ace was right in front 
of our window balcony, 
a building of more ttit- 
portance, to ns, was 
acTOSs the channel to 
the left. the National 
Museum. It was a sbort 
vvalk from the hotel. and 
ou the way we came to 
the masterpiece of the 
Swedish sculptor J. P. 
Molin, a brOtize group of 
the BaUcspannar* ^belt 
duellists), wliere the 
comhatants were bound 
together by their helts 
and fought out their 
quarrel with knives. inucli as the Australians of the present day 
figlit with stone knives. The sad tale is told in four reliefs on the 
pedestal. A few steps beyond is the museum (Fig. 47) complcted 
in 1866, and witliin the entrance stand, very appropriately the old 
Scandi navian gods Odin, Kaldur and Thor. I do not know of a 
more complete object-illustrated earlv liistorv of a people tlian has 
been assembled here. Tlie present Director. Dr. Oscar Moutelius, 
is well kuoivn tlirough the scientific world as a inost worthv suc- 
[»il 
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cessor of tlie distinguished meu who lia ve brought tcgelher Ibi* 
vast collection. I found it most instructive to compare the stone 
work of our Pacific tribes with that of the meu of the north. Our 
tropical men had no metal, so the comparison stopped at the Iron 
Age. We were greatly pleased with the picture galleries, which 
contain tnuch work of the native artists; the landscape work offer- 
ing especial attraction. As in ali the northern musetims there is 
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perhap» leas danger to the specimen» from inseets thati to the 
visitors from cold, and the preparations were alinost iu the nature 
of a fortification against the powers of Ice and Frost. 

Another great museum is in full view from this but separated 
by one of the roany «ater cliannels of thjs northern Venice. Iu 
the Djurgards Staden rise» the stately Xordiskn Museet. and ali 
arouud are places of itistruction and amusement. Open air theatres 
wliere the native dances may be seen; the Biologica] Museum 
where are native animals in instructive groups and surroundings; 
a Circus and otlier places for relaxation. Towering over all these 
is the Xordiska .Museet. where the Scaudinavian historv. of which 
the earlv chapters were in the National Mustum, j s continued 
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through later ages. The nian.v rooms in which are showti the 
home life of the peasantry and the lords of the iand are most inter- 
esting, and xve xve re fortunate in having an excellent guide. 

The great hall slioxvn in Kig. 50. is now partly filled : the 
galleries 011 both sides contain the rooms of horne life, collections 
of implements of both indoor and outdoor life in Scandinavia. 
Dr. Artur Hazelius is, I understand, the foumler of most of this 



50. INTERIOR OF NIIRDISK* MUSEKT. 


great work. When xve can, if ex-er, put in one builditig so ciear 
and complete a story of the Polynesian civilizations—but xve are 
perhaps too late to equal the completeness of this object lesson. 

In a Street leadiug out of the Drottning-Gata, is the Geological 
Museum with a good collection of Swedish economic rocks. Xot 
far from this is the Wetenskaps-Akadenii, or Acadeiny of Science, 
founded in 1739, of which tlie first director wasthe great Linnseus. 
The builditig contaitis a valualde natural history collection. 
Stoclcholin seems to be well provided with live and instruiftive 
museums. The Xordiska Museet has a very complete systetn of 
disinfectiou, or fumigation, including a vacuum cbaniber, large 
[*>3l 
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enough to enclose any ordiuary furniture, and power pumps. 
The instalation is very complete with all the necessary gauges and 
conveniencies for introducing the disinfectant. Of course tbis is 
not only more effective but shortens the time of exposure : in the 
tropics such methods are very desirable, as it is not easy to reach 
termites and other deeply imbedded grubs without an unreason- 
ably long exposure. 

The Scandinavian museums are rich in material of the Stone 
Age, and perhaps nowhere else is this material betteT studied. 
We found nothing in the Central European museums surpassiug 
the colledtious here. On June i ith at about the sixth hour of the 
afternooti we boarded the good steamer Torne-a of the Finland line 
and began a three day’s voyage to St. Petersburg. To our aston- 
ishment we were hardly out of sigbt of land all the voyage; the 
granite roeks eapped with pines were always on one side if uot on 
both. A short stop at Helsingfors, but so late in the day tbat we 
did not go ashore beyond the pier. It would have been pleasant 
to have earried with us many of the neat and attradlive things we 
found on that steamer! 

Up the canal and right into the city of Peter the Great; not 
the least trouble with the Customs, and we were installed in most 
comfortable apartments in the Hotel d'Europe and were soou ready 
to paTtake o£ our first Russiau meal. That it required some time 
to get used to the new surroundings can well be imagined, but 
St. Petersburg is a cosmopolitan city and here, more than usual. 
everybody seemed ready to help strangers instead of trying to plun- 
der them. The city was very attradlive, but our work had to be 
attended to and our first disappointment was to find the natural 
history colledtion connected with the University closed for the 
summer; later we found entrance and were greatly pleased with 
the eolledlions; the deep sea specimens were especially well dis- 
played, both the lower fornis and the great niammals. The Eth- 
nographic Museum was connected with the Academie Imperiale 
des Sciences, of whieh I had the honor to be a corresponding 
meniber, and I found Dr. Wilhelm Radloff, the Director of the 
Ethnographic-Anthropologic Museum of Peter the Great, whieh 
is one of the numerous scientific institutions connected with that 
great academy, ready to assist us in every way. We had been 
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lured to ttais northern capital largely by the remarlcable colledtion 
of Pacific specimens given by the surviving officers of Cook’s 
vessels to the Governor of Kamchatka io acknowledgment of his 
kindness infurnishing the expedition with much-needed supplies. 
These presents had been forwarded to the Russian Government 
and lost in the Government storehouses for more than a century 
(much as the colletftions of Vancouver"s expedition had been lost 
in Englatid) and only two or three years ago bronght to light. 
As I have been protnised photograpbs of the more important ob- 
jects, I will say but little of tbis colletflion here, but hope to publish 
with other documents an account of the genuine Cook relics in 
tbis and other museums on which we have made notes in our 
journey. It is perhaps fitting that here, where the great navigator 
met his death, his memory should be recalled in an exhibit oi the 
trophies his ships bronght home and his Government allowed to be 
scattered tbrough museums, both public and private, until few 
remain in his own country.' 

The Imperial Academy has many branches and museums: 
the bibrary, founded in 1728, contains 500,000 books and 13,000 
MSS.; Archive Department contains the correspondence, records, 
and publications; a Printery; Physical Cabinet; Physiological 
Laboratory ; Zoological Laboratory; Laboratory for Piant Anato- 
my and Physiology; Biological Station at Sebastopol; Seismic 
Laboratory; Russian Bureau of International Bibliograpby; Cen¬ 
tral Physical Observatory (founded in 1849), and of museums 
besides the Ethnographicai already mentioned, Asiatic Museum; 
Coin Cabinet; Geological Museum of Peter the Great; Botanica! 
Museum; Zoological Museum; all under separate directors and 
with full staffs of distinguished scieutists. I have found nowhere 
so broad an organization of an academy of Sciences. The Zoo- 
logical Museum deserves a longer notice, but in brief it is divided 
into two parts more distinet than usual, the colledion open to the 
public iustalled in two large halls, where the label 9 are printed in 
Russian and Latin, the animals found in Russia having red labeis; 
and the scieutific collection, open only to competent students. 
Of the remarkable specimens are the skeleton of a whale {liato- 

' fllforUlluilely I ncglcctcd to muke sketehes of the Hawaiian thi tij»s as the 
Director pn»misc«l to serui me photograplis of the whclc collection, as well as 
speci melis of the uiauy fine kapa sheets. none of whicli lmve arrivcil as yct. 
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napi era sibbaldii) 31 m. long; skeleton of ttae extinct sea cow 
(Rhytima gigas)\ retnains of tbe mammoth and other extinct 
animals iucluding not only the skeletons but the hide and hairs 
and even the flesh of tbe mammoth well preserved in the ice of 
nortlieru Siberia. The Botanical Museum contains the collections 
of Steller, Pallas, Gtnelin, Prjevalsky and other distinguished 
explorers. 

The Ermitage, in many respects the finest art colledion in 
the world, and one of its strong points is the absence of poor or 
mediocre works, was closed not only for the summer but for tnuch- 
needed repairs; but, thanks to the Hon. Curtis Guild, American 
Minister to Russia, and to General Tolstoi, within whose province 
this work belonged, we were not only permitted to enter, but the 
gentlemen in charge, ali of whom spoke French, showed us all 
that could be seen, even opening the covered cases and calling 
attention to matters we might easily ha ve passed in the abundance 
of objects of great interest. The Etnpress Catherine was early in 
the field and had taste as well as money. The palace of Count 
Stroganoff was anotber place where we were kindly permitted to 
enter and examine, what I had for many years desired to see. the 
Stroganoff Apollo. The Museum of Alexander 111 contained a 
very attradlive gallery of paintings which I would often visit were 
I a resident of St. Petersburg. Tbe collections at Tsarskote-S£lo 
were anotber great enjoyment. Not Iess tban the museums tbe 
Russian churehes attract the visitor, and in costly archite<5ture, 
gorgeous decoration, and impressive ceremouies of the Greek 
Church, both at tbe capital and the more distinctly Russian city 
Moskau. seemed to far surpass anything of the kind I have ever 
seen of Rome's proudest pageants. 

Frotn St. Petersburg to Moskau was a night’s journey in very 
comfortable sleepers. In the morning our impressions from the 
station to our hotel were not agreeable, for we passed tbrough a 
poor part of the city, but we were not long in gaining other and 
far pleasanter views of this fine and pidturesque city. In our botel 
we were almost under the Kretnlin, that wouderful aggregation of 
cliurches with polyehrome roofs and gilded dotnes filled witb mat¬ 
ters of interest from ikons to coffined Tzars. In the principal 
church we heard mass performed hy the Archhishop of Moskau. 
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and the graud music of the great ehoir of men and boys, unaided 
by instrument, was more impressive than any organ. There are 
flo seats ia Russian churches, and when I stood for more than an 
hour and a half in the midst of the most democratic congregatiou 
I ever saw in a church, without weariness, there must have been 
something in the Service, of which I understood «ot a single word. 

The beautiful museum on thc hili (Fig. 51), built oi -wbite 
marble, was one of the most imposing museum buildings we saw in 
any city, and the contents were worthy of the temple. As iscom- 
mon in the Russian municipal museums arehaeology and ethnology 
are found in museums mainly devoted to painting and sculpture, 
and for most visitors the latter Jotally eclipse the former. 

The palaces also were museums filled often with tragic memo- 
ries, but the ethnology of the streets was often better worth study. 
Western and Oriental, high and low, passing in a way even more 
interesting than in the costnopolita» crowds of Honolulu, Even 
the earts were more various than seen elsewhere, and an attempt 
to gather pici ures of ali these was at length abandoned as time 
did not allow. 

When we left Moskau our way was no longer comfortable and 
direct; we had rather crooked lines and crowded cars until we 
passed into Hungary, and after a fine mountain ride in the early 
morning came to the most beautiful city we had seen, Budapest 
on the banks of the Danube. Museums of art had been abundant 
in Russia, but our chief ethnological one -was in St. Petersburg. 
Here in Budapest were museums of every kind from the touching 
Memorial Museum of the mnrdered Empress Elisa beth in the 
upper rooms of the Imperial Palace on the heights of Pest to the 
very complete Museum of Transportation in the park in Buda. 
To describe them all would require a larger volume than tbis 
report can reach, but there are two in the attradlive park under one 
roof that come into our liue, one for ethnological iuterest, the othtr 
for its thorough organization and eompleteness. The Museum 
of Ethnology, Fig. 5? (I omit the Magvar title), shows the Hun- 
garian peasant life in a way that almost takes us back to Polynesian 
beginnings. The agricultural implements were often very primi¬ 
tive but not the less interesting on that account. Often whole 
rooms of country houses were presented with their occupants in 
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modelled figures showing costumes cotetnporarv. There were also 
good ethnological specimens from ottaer parts of the world. New 
Steel cases were beiug installed. The Director was absent, to our 
regret, but we were shown ali that we desired to see. The whole 
method was tnuch like that in the Nordiska Museet in Stockholm. 

On the other side of the building was a museum we had nearly 
passed, but the open door gave us a glimpse of some tnaehinery 
and we entered more from curiosity than in expe&ation of gather- 
ing informat ion on museum matters. I ain goiug to describe tfae 
eontents more fully because they were so different from what we 
had examined hitherto, and in the end because of the complete- 
uess of the plau and arrangement. „ 

MCSEUM OF TrAXSPOXTATION, BrilAFEST. JtNE 28. IQ12. 

This museum is well housed in the People‘s Park. and per- 
haps owes its existence to the admirable preparation of tnodels for 
one of the great expositions since 1896. It is the most complete 
eolledtion of everything contributing to the work of moderu traus- 
portatiou by land or water that I have ever seen, nor do I reeall 
any colle&iou of modera implements and proeesses so complete ; 
it is what I believe a museum sliould strive to be in any depart- 
meut. To enumerate all the exhibits (and I do not know that 
there is any printed catalogue, and ifthere were it would donbtless 
be iu the Magyar language) would be out of the question, but it 
may be said that they began with the raw material, whether animal, 
vegetable or mineral, and presented all the important stages from 
the moment they were taken from the generat pile and directed to 
their future niche as factors in the transportat ion problem. 

Here were the woods used for building cars and furniture as 
well as those best fitted for sleepers or ties—both in cross and 
longi tu di nal secti on, in the rough and polished; Steel, both rolled 
and east or drop-forged, among these, portion of a piate burst by 
pumping in cold water to a nearly empty boiler when hot; piston 
rods and axles bent double when cold; a driviug wheel experi- 
mented on after twenty years use by pressing in the rim so as to 
bend the spokes witliout a crack; a rail that had beeu cracked 
badly by a dynainite explosiou and yet held together while a fast 
train passed over it. Tlieu tliere were buffers and coiled springs of 
[210] 
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fiue finish, piate springs and couplings; bearing boxes in section 
to show the oiling arrangement; rails joined with fish-plates and 
sectious of the same; all the Steel pins, keys and bolts ; crank arms 
and throttle handles; all brass castings from whistle to pet-cocks. 
and these in neatly cut section s when this would better show the 
coustrudtion. Specimens of the coals used and the oils; even of 
the cloths used for the employee’s uni fornis, the covering of the 
seats, the towels in the washrootns, the carpetings for the floors; 
the bedding for the wagon-lit and the curtain for the Windows. 
In hinged glass frames were specimens of all tickcts used on the 
Hungarian roads and diagrams of the methods of punching them. 

The arrangement of rails and switches, with working models 
of a svvitch opened by the passage of a traia, and apparatus used 
to replaee a derailed car; turntable with model of a locomotive to 
show how the table was moved, and clamped at the desired rails; 
another to show bow the wheels were changed for a different gauge 
without disturbing the cars—a contrivanee which seemed inore 
simple than the cumbersome and costly contrivances used on the 
American roads when a shift was necessary to the former narrow 
gauge lines of the Southern States, and vice versa. 

Not less important, we were shown the operation of block 
signals and the recording of telegrams sent; theopening and clos- 
ing of Crossing gates from a distance, and the warning to approach- 
ing trains by danger signals, Of these there were many working 
models, all of which the obliging attendants put in operation ior our 
instrudUon; older and now disused Systems were also shown. 

Then came carefully constructed models of bridges both for 
rail and common roads, most of them of bridges over the Danube 
at Budapest, among them the fiue Elisabeth bridge of single span, 
but the humble culverts were not omitted, and we had an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the actual specimens on the roads we 
traveled over. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the scale models of all the 
various wagons, trucks or cars, both for freight and passenger Serv¬ 
ice, finished as completely and perfectlyas the vehiclesin actual use; 
and among these models should be mentioned two—oue made by a 
young man afflicted with curvature of the spine, every minute pipe 
and pin in the locomotive being beautifully finished—the other by 
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a shepherd lad whose ingenuity and deft handicralt shown in the 
little locoinotive obtained for bini (it is pleasant to know) a good 
opportuuity for educat ion for which he had proved himself so fit. 

Among the cars was a very complete "Pullman”, and in the 
historical line a model of the first Hungarian-built locomotive. 
There was a fine link-motion model in working order with section 
of valve. v-alve-chest and cylinder. 

Modeis of station houses, notably the one at Fiume, and car 
barns and other necessary constru< 5 iions. Not only specimens of 
the stone used for platforms and culverts, but the concrete tubings 
for buried electric wires, and e very form of insulators of the many 
used ; tiles used for flooring, roofs and drainsin tbe station houses, 
and for the same purpose brick, terra-cotta and majolica, all of 
Hungarian manufacture. Not to be forgotten was a working 
model of a locomotive that on meeting a steep grade picked up a 
cable and clitnbed on that hold, a contrivance much cheaper than 
the usual ratchet. I would not pass over the Yarious lamps, both 
for car lighting and signalling, all of which. both oil and electric 
were well represented. 

Farther on in the long and well-lighted hall we came to the 
travel by water, and here were beautiful models of the royal yacht 
with paddle wheels. river boats and ocean-going steamers, includ- 
ing the Hungarian-American liners, some of these in section to 
show the arrangement of decks and staterooms, etc. Models of 
sailing vessels full rigged and canoes from the Pacific with out- 
riggers. All the modern life-saving outfits were of course present. 
At the end of the hall under an aTchwav was seen a beautiful 
model of Fiume (the national port) and its breakwater seen over 
the bow of an actual boat. A relief plan of the Hungarian harbor 
and its breakwater was also given. Docks and canal locks; shears 
and cranes for handling freight were not forgotten. 

An interesting exhibit was a plan and view of the work on 
the ‘‘Iron Gates" of the Danube, and there were working models 
of the various and curious craft used in this work from the pre- 
liminary measurement of the river bed, through the drilling the 
rock for the explosives, and the dredgitig and removal of the debris. 
Oh, if we had such a record of the bvilding of the Pyramids, or 
evett the more modest erection of Stonehenge! 
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There is an undergroutul railway tliree miles long in Budapest 
of which the huilding was fully illustrated by diagram and model. 
This metit ion gives excuse for returning on our steps and pieking 
up sonte more matters as we returned to the entrance. Air-brakes, 
lighting methods and ventilation were all fully illustrated. and 
on the walls were good paintings of the niountain railways and 
auch other matters as could best be shown in tbat manner. It is 
not pretended that this brief summa rv does justice to the com- 
pleteness and tasteful arrangemeut of the exhibits, hut it may 



S.v HI nC.akIas NaYI-oSaL JUt SKi M. 

convey some idea of tbe value of such a national colleeliou to the 
polytechnic student as well as to the traveling puhlic. I am 
almost afraid, from the eagerness with which the attendants met 
our evident iuterest. that the attendance of visitors is not as it 
should be. Almost in a postscript I must mention models, of con- 
siderable size, of two flying machines, an Antoinette (of which we 
saw a specimen not much larger flying with startling noise later 
at Yersailles) and one of Wrights earliest machines. 

As Hungary is an agricultural country it was to be expected 
tbat one of the many museums would be devoted to that industry, 
and we were not disappointed, for in the parlc was what seetned a 
former villa converted into a museum that was certainlv attraftive 
l»J4] 
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if not extensive. One cannot too often talee to heaTt the lesson that 
a dwelling house, whether built for peasautorprince, i»not entirely 
suited for museum puTposes, and here it was very ciear, stili the 
illustrations will show a pleasing variety of outside, even if the in¬ 
terior is not suited to an economic exhibition room. Figs. 53-54. 
In one of the aleoves outside is one of the channing portrait 
statues so abundant in this city. It is in bronze and portrays in a 
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most comfortable, if unusual attitude a patron of agriculture in 
Hungary. Count Caroly. 

The National Museum, mainly devoted topainting and sculp¬ 
ture, but with the usual bit of archteology, is shown in Fig. 55. 
Its contents are worthy of the fine building. 

We had our choice of travel to Vienna by rail or water, and 
econotny as well as sentitnent led us to a voyage in June upon the 
Danube River. A uight and most of the next day brought us to 
the canal that extends from the river to the midst of the city. and 
we landed on a Sunday afternoon on a quay so deserted and quiet 
that had it not been for an acquaintance made on the voyage, we 
[2t5l 
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should have had som* trouble in finding a conveyance to the hotel. 
Vienna quiet on a Sunday! The trees on the Ringburgstrasse 
had leafed out since my last visit in the early Spring of 1896, and 
other changes were noticed, but the Hofmuseum was externally 
the same. We had met Dr. Heger in London and did not expect 
him here, but his assistants afforded us ali needed help, and Dr. 
Steindachner, head of the natural history portion of the grand 
museum, was there and welcomed us most hospitably. In the 
hallway was a group of Gangetic gavials that showed the most 
advanced of modern taxidermy. 

Dr. Steindachner personaliy conducted us tbrough the collec- 
tion. After seeing the gavials I thought the birds would be found 
even better treated, but we were told that they had not money to 
mount the birds as might be desired. A fine giraffe had a Steel 
(orbronze?) case to himself, but the cost (about S240) was too 
expensive for general use. Stili, all the cases were good, and the 
arrangement of shells on black cards with gold border verv effec¬ 
tive. The Testudinata were the finest I have seen. The skele- 
tons of fish were exquisite. 

The building is so fine and artistically decorated with a eeiling 
by Makart, among other color schemes, that I was surprised to 
leam that they were not rich and had not the income so large a 
museum needs. When the city fortifications were destroved the 
land was sold and the procecds furnished the fine halls and some 
other publie buildings, but no fund was set aside for endowment. 
The Government grants are not liberal and the great number of 
attendants and the large stafif must require much of the income. 
In the attic were eight cases of coral Dr. Steindachner had collected 
in the Red Sea ; there were also several dismounted skeletons of 
whales. We looked into the herbarium, which is in the upper 
story, but there was no one to open the cases which, like the doors, 
were carefully locked. This herbarium contains 950,000+ sheets 
and 20,000+ morphological numbers. As it was about the hour 
for dljeuner we left the museum and in the afternoon had a long 
drive about town. July 4th early we were at the Ethnological 
Museum and went carefully through the whole. The Mexican 
feather work had faded since my last visit; the curious New Bri- 
tain musical instrument described itt rnv last visit was labeled 
[»?] 
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" fliulapaganey" . In the Sototnon Islands case was a fine wooden 
shield with decorations of pearl shell cut in squares and set as 
mosaics, the best exaniple of several seen in museums. Amoug 
Tongan things werc three good baskets, one very fine; many 
good eombs of high reticulate form. Much good kapa (frotn 
Cook's collection?), some of it Hawaiian. A good Hervey Islands 
lace mat. A Tahitian poi pounder with unusually high sides to 
the top.* Kapanui had niany figures of ordinary forin and quality 
and a small carved octopus; bone tatu needles and a wooden penis 
six inches Iong, carved with open meatus and double end. New 
Zealand bark baskets, jade earrings, two splendid jade mere, 
several tiki mouuted on mirror, bailer with penis handle, carved 
wooden coffin with bonesonly (noskull); carviugs not uoteworthy. 
The cases in mid room had cupboards of oak with solid doors, the 
upright portion of the cases had doors of metal fratnes, and in 
frontof these on the cupboard a table frame case of metal, very 
good aud effective for exhibition. 

Vienna contains a large number of scientific and art societies, 
some with museums; amoug thesemaybemendoned the Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften; Altertumsverein Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft; Geologische Gesellschaft; K. K. Geographische 
Gesellschaft (with more than 2000 metnbers); Wiener Mineralo- 
gische Gesellschaft; Verein fiir bsterreichische Volkskunde, with 
a museum of 30,000+ objects; K. K. Zoologisch - Botanische 
Gesellschaft, with a library of 30,000+ and herbarium of 40,000 
specitnens; K.K. Menagerie at Schbnbrunn, with a large collection; 
K. K.Zentral-Anstalt fiirMeteorologie und Geodynamik.with seven 
seismographs and 4500 observation statious (Melde-stationen); and 
niany other scientific institutions less closely counected with our 
museum work. 

At Munich, July 6, 1912. As at Hamburg, there is here a 
General Kouservatorium der wissenschaftlichen Sammlungen des 
Staates, and under tliis are ranged seventeeu scientific societies 
or museums, amoug them the Anthropologisch-prahistorische 
Sammluug; Botanischer Garten und Pflanzenphysiologische In- 
stitut; Botanische Museum, with some 2X0.000 specimens and 
colledtions of fruits and woods: Ethuographisches Museum; Geo- 

* A similarone from Cqok‘s collection I fotind later al Wellington and 
have shnwn to illustrate this. [218] 
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logische Sammlung; Mineralogische Sammlung ; Palaontologische 
Sammlung; Zoologische Sammlung und Zoologisches Institut; 
and outside of this state commission are the Miinchener Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte; Geo- 
graphische Gesellschaft; Bayerische Botanische Gesellschaft zur 
Erforschung der Heimischet» Flora. A Zoologischer Garten was 
founded in 1911 at Tierpark Hellabrunn. 

By the kindness of Dr. Walter Lehmann, Kustos of the Royal 
Ethnographical Museum, we visited his eolledtion on a closed 
day, and were well repaid. The condition of the treasures in his 
charge is the usual one in good live museums—crowded to the 
utmost capacity of the rather unsuitable halls in the Arkaden. 
In the Hawaiian department there was not much—a feather cape 
of small size and a mahiole ; some poor lei niho palaoa ; 10 good 
ohekapala; maika stones; 3 poi pounders; 8stoneadzes; 2 anklets 
and 3 figures, 2 about a foot long, the other about 3 (eet; of these 
we are protnised photographs.' The Australian colle< 5 lion was un- 
usually rich in carved stone churingas, more than 70; perhaps 6 
horned boomerangs and several of the large carved ones; tnany 
ceremonial shields with etnu down tufts and other ornamentation. 
Many New Ireland chalk figures of very good quality—one a 
double one, male and female bacle to back, none of them so in¬ 
decent as is so often the case. From Admiralty Islands a large 
bowl, 3 large totem poles with lizard in relief, combs of consider- 
able size and nevv design. A few Matty Island articles. A Gilbert 
Islands coconut fibre armor of which we are promised a photo- 
graph. There were remarkable specitnens of pottery fxom the 
Southern part of Dutch New Guinea with raised designs evidently 
copies of wooden carvings; one head was remarkable in having 
the cycs repeated ia diminishing size on the other sides of the 
bowl. There were a number of other things in this colle&ion, 
especially liuge shields, entirely new to me. From the Solotnon 
Islands was a new form of dancing flaps, and hermaphrodite figures, 
of which photographs were promised. A fine Maori cloak. a good 
Tahitian kapa beater, a lot of New Guinea pillows, good Fijian 
clnbs, Rapanui figures, Samoan and Tongan clubs. carved Man- 
gaian paddles and adze handles, one of the padd les carved in a mat 

1 Illustratum* of thesv arc givi-n in the sequi- 1 . Figs. 215-217. 
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pattern I had never seen before.' 2 Marquesan clubs and the head 
of another. 6 stilt-rests, inlaid Fijian pillow of fine qualitv. 2 good 
duk duk niasks. one of braided >ennit representing a bird with long 
open bili, 2 fern figures from Malekula There were 3 of the Xew 
Britain musieal instruments, and I>r. Lebtnann sounded the one 
his predecessor Dr. Max Buchner had sounded for me in 1896. 

The twin towers of the Frauen-Kirche, built before Columbus 
discovered the New World, were stili as tnuch a landmark as e ver. 
but the ver)- interesting Kavarian National Museum had been 
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transferred to neu quarters in extensive buildings in the Prinz- 
Regenten-Strasse. For varietv and interest this colketion ranks 
among the first in Europe. Our one day in this attracti ve city 
hardlv left us time to glance at the Glvptothek and the old and 
new Pinacothek, and early the next morning we were on the way 
to Dresdeti. 

The Koniglich. Zoologisches und Authropologisch - Ethtio- 
graphisches Museum, of which Dr. Arnold Jacobi is Director, is 
in the Zwinger (Kig. 58), and as the opening hour was not early 
we had time to look at sotne of the parks and gardens on our wav 
thither. As might be expected in such an art ce utre the gardeus 

1 Sinet fouml in Chicago and Salem. Mas». 
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grew artistically and the ribbon gardening was the finest seen. 
In the Zwinger we passed through the natural history portion of 
the museum noting on the way a remarkable group of birds of 
Paradise. The good colleetions of the Ethnographic Museum will 
be listed in the sequel, but 
here we may mention the 
beautiful arrangement of 
the Hawaiian feather gar- 
ments. of which this musc¬ 
um has a choice eolletftion, 
including the cloak with 
grcen feathers formerly in 
private hands in London. 
The iron case in which 
tliese are kept is most suit- 
able for such purpose, and 
I hope the Bishop Museum 
may later have a simila r 
one for the better preserva- 
tion of her treasures in that 
line; drawings and speci- 
fications were obtained for 
that purpose. Perhaps the 
thingthatattracted usmost 
in this feather exhibit was 
theskilful way in which the 
plain illustrat iotis of the 
Bishop Museum publica- 
tion on Hawaiian feather 
work had been colore»! and arranged in frameson tbe wall. It was 
well to see so many capes and cloaks together in tbeir own colors 
asthey had never been assemhled before. We afterwards saw the 
same process used in tbe Dominion Museum in Wellington, N. Z., 
but on a much smaller scale. and it was a source of regrct that the 
museum coutd not have published the original metnoir with tliese 
attractive speciniens of the old Hawaiian art in color. 

In L,eipzig the south side of the Konigsplatz is mostly occupied 
by the Grassi Museum vvliich waserected in 1893-96 from a bequest 

[ai] 
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of Herr F. D. Crassi who died in 1880. It contains both ethno- 
logical aud industrial art collections. A fine building, but seem- 
ingly too much exposed to flrc frotn the adjoining business blocks. 
While Central and aceessible, it is iinforttinate that it could not 
have more open space around it. for no insurance could replace 
the choice treasures in its cases. The portion we are most inter- 
ested in is the Stadtisches Museum fur Yolkerkunde. In our 
eagerness to see this wc came before our time, but spent the wait- 
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ing minutes in the adjoining market with interest, if not profit. 
I remember that the museum building was uearly finished but not 
occupied at the tiine of my last visit. We found one of the finest 
collections in Gerniany on exhibitiou. The Director, Prof. Dr. 
Phil. Karl Weule. and Dr. Ernst Sarfert welcomed us, and with 
these well-known ethnologists we arranged au exchange of speci- 
tnens that will, we liope, be for the advantage of both inuseums. 

As Leipzig is the centre of the Gernian Hook Trade it was 
our desire to see the Buchliiindlerhaus ( Booksellers ExchangeK 
[M 4 ] 
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where we (ound priced samples of the latest publications of the 
associat ion a ad inaiiy ottaer trade convcniences, but near by uvas 
an adjunct that was more interesting stili, the Buchgewerbehaus. 
This is open to the public and contaius, beside the museum, the 
fine Cutenl>erghalle. decorated with mural paintings by Sascha 
Schneider, a statue of the great printer, and busts of Senefelder the 
inventor of lithograpliy, and Kdnig the inventor of the power press. 
The museum of the Book Trade started in the acquisition (in 1886), 



63. MAkyCKSAX CARVKD BOX. 

by the Government of Saxony, of the Klemni collection of earlv 
printing, and in this nere specimens from the eighteen towns 
that had printing presses belore 1471. and a copv of the faiuous 
Guteuberg 42-line Bible priuted at Mainz, 1450-55. To these are 
added collections and tnodels representing the technical processes 
ol book niaking—printing, illustrating, binding, a fairly complete 
and exceedingly instruetive museuni. 

From these arts of peace we were driveu to the field of the 
battle of I„eip*ig (Oct. 16-19, 1813',that terrible slaughter in which 
some 450.000 men were engaged and a quarter of them were 
killed by the rest. To commemorate this humane achievement a 
most imposing monument is being erected and will doubtless be 
readv for the centeunial of the battle. 
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Onward to Heri in where I hoped to have more time to study 
the great Museum fur Volkerkuude, in which I saw so nuich and 
learned so much on tny former visit. This is naturally the d£p6t 
for the collections of the frequent Government exploring expedi- 
tions, and I had expected to find many new things. New tliings 
there doubtless were in the museum, but—Dr. Adolf Bastian, the 
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distinguished Director who welcoined mc in 1896, had passed avvay 
in the fulness of years, and tny frieud Dr. Felix vou Luschan. then 
Curator of African and Polvnesian Kthnologv, had left the museum 
and taken the chair of Anthropology in the University of Berlin. 
I, however, methim in the rotunda of the museum and he explained 
tbat the very riches had in a degree stifled the museum; they 
could neither showr nor exchange: the cases were packed too full 
to allow the conteuts to be studied, or, in some cases, to be seen. 
The prehistoric department and I)r. Schliemann s Trojan collec- 
[m-1 
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tion were stili visible. It oertainly is not tlie lault of the Govern¬ 
ment that this state of things exists, stili less is it the fault of the 
staff. I was assured that the Government had made suitable pro- 
vision for a large tract atul ample builditig not far ont of town and 
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easily accessible, but two of the trustees objected to removing from 
the city, and as they could not agree the subvention was diverted 
to other needs until an agreemeut could be reached.' 

In the Chateau of Monbijo» we saw the Hohetizollern Museum, 
au interes-ting colleclion of persotial matters and portraits from the 

■Since thi» was written I nttt itifolitlcil by I>r. P. Jcssen. <■{ the Kunst- 
prwerbe- Muscum at Bcrlill. the pians have betti dctinitcly agreed upon for a 
new muscuin. [ ,jS l 
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Great Elector to the present day. At the change of guard we 
saw th? atmising “goose step,” anothcr legacy of the past. The 
Tiergarten has greatly changed for the better, and the Sieges- 
A116e has been added at the expense of the Emperor, with thirty- 
two statues of Prussian rulers placed on either side, and as a 
background to each a semicircular bench is placed, flanked at 
either end by the portrait busts of contemporary statesmen or 
warriors: the whole effect is dignified ard most interesting. At 
Charlottenberg the palace was visited and the mausoleum. 

I had included Monaco in my itinerary, that I might se* how 
near to my dream of a museum of the sea and its iuhabitants the 
fine Oceanographic Museum of the Prinee of Monaco might 
approach ; I had already seen the Marine Station at Naples, but I 
had not known of the Museum fur Meereskunde in Berlin. On 
my former visit there was a small aquarium, but now I found a 
large aud sufficienti)- inclusive museum in Georgenstrasse 34-36, 
provided with an excellent guide-book from which I may trans¬ 
late the explanatory iutrodutfUon. The germ of thismuseum seems 
to have beeu the colle&ion in th* Royal Friedrich-Wilhelm Uni- 
versity made by Baron F. Yon Richthofen in 1890, 1 have taken 

from this same guide-book several of the excellent illustrations. 

“The object of the museum is first, by the aid of its colledtions, 
to arouse interest and to disseminate widely a knowledge of the 
Sea and its phenomena, then, by research, to make known the 
wealth of its life, and its economic value and also the tiational 
significance of commeree, navigatiou and naval power. The size 
of the ocean, its Chemical and physical properties and the ocean 
currents are illustrated by an oceanographical collection. In an 
especial room, the Tnstrumentarium’, iustrunients are kept which 
are used for navigation and ocean investigat ion. In a biological 
section the life of the sea is exhibited, and in a fisheries section is 
shown the economic use of sea creatures. One colledtion is de- 
voted to the History of Ship-building, Navigation, Commeree, 
Harbors and Life-saving apparatus from the political-economic 
point of view. Besides these three collectionis there is that of the 
Imperial Marine illustrating the history and development of the 
Gerrnan navy. O19] 
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“Temporarily the Museum issituated at 34-36 Georgeustrassein 
a building formerly used by the Chemical Institute of the University, 
near the Friedrichstrasse station.... The museum is not only to 
serve the Royal Berlin University, but above all for the education 
of the people. On this account we ha ve endeavored to explain ea ch 
object with detailed uotices in terms easitv understood ; this guide 
giving a general idea of the colle&ions and the eonne&ion as a 
whole. A small reading room near Room VI is open to visitors. 

“The Management of the Museum will be grateful for any 
suggestions and eooperation in the development and perfedtion of 
the institution.” 1 

The illustrations will show the general arrangement of the 
museum, but there are severat matters shown that need perhaps 
a word in explanatio». The heautiful modet (Fig. 68) shows: 

“The flagship ‘Kaiser Wilhelin de Grosse' (Kaiserclass) readyfor 
sea, the boats are lashed up, the gangway up, the eable which holds 
the ship to the buoy cau at any moment be slipped and allowed to 
fall, the guns are drawn in, the crew are on duty. The sister 
ship, ‘Kaiser Barbarossa’, on the eontrary hascleared herdecksfor 
fighting, the boats are left behind in the harbor, she shows no sign 
of life, and only after close inspectlon some signa 1 men are noticed 
hidden in the feuer schutz, and at the ports of the Commander's 
station liuman heads are to be seen here and there. The guns 
are ready and tlie enemy is expected on the starboard side. The 
topmast flags are waving gayly in view of the euemy. The line- 
sbip ‘Elsass’ (Braunschweig elass) presents a peaeefttlly active 
scene at sea. It is midday recess; officeand men are amusing 
themselves on that part of the upper deck etiquette allows to eacb. 
The boats lie near the forecastle, the gig at the starboard gang¬ 
way. The Commander is just going down the ladder, and the 
officer ou duty witli the 'gangway boys’ are giving him the cus- 
tomary salute. On the larboard side the steam launch is being 
lowered, and a number of men are filling the long boat, for the 
boatswain‘s mate lias just given tbe signal to lower this. On the 
starboard side diagonally from the ‘Elsass’ is a line of boats moored. 
Thev are the boats of S. M. S. ‘Worth' (Brandenburg elass) which 
are to be protected from the coal dust of their vessel wbich is 

'Truiislaliotl l»y tllc I.ibrarian, Miss K. B. Higgins. 
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coaling. On the 'Worth' the whole crew are busy loading coal 
from the Iighters. The 'Worth' lioldsby her own anchor, wliile the 
three other ships o( the line are made fast to station buoys. Men- 
o-war, with flags flying, torpedo boats, sail boats, aniong thetn 
the sailing yacht 'Commodore' beating up against the wind, ali 
make tlie picture as lifelike as possit) le. 

"Behind this large case, wliich measnres 6X5 m., are models 
of small cruisers: the ‘Condor,’ iutended ouly for foreign Service 
as station ship. is unprotected, but provided with sails in case of 
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need. This type is out of fashion, as are also the iron-clad cruisers 
‘iTene’ and 'Gefion'. The course of development leads past 
xhese to the niodem armed, fast ‘Little Cruisers' represented by 
the niodel ‘Niobe'. Iu this ship collection the Avisos (despatch 
boats) are no longer in use; there are several models of them at 
one side behind the Little Cruisers. Their place is now taken by 
the Little Cruisers and the Torpedo boats.” 

The models of fishing craft are as complete, if not so nunier- 
ous. as the war departnient exhibita. One shows the fishingsmack 
on the glassy surface of the snpposed water, and the drag-net 
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spread on the bottom awaiting its prey. Nets, traps, lines and 
hooks in mauy forma for many unes. The tnodel of a portion of 
Hamburg harbor is wonderfully constructed on a scale of i to 100. 
(Fig. 69.) It was made by W. Albrecht. An accotnpanying map 
of the whole harbor shows what a small portion of the wliole is 
represented in the tnodel. At mv previous visit I wasmuch inter- 
ested in the works then in construtfion in the Hamburg harbor. 



69. MOUKL OF HAMBURG HARBOR ( PART). 

and the portion shown in the model includes the wharfage of the 
Hamburg-American line. 

In the biological section is shown a portion of a coral reef from 
the shore of the Red Sea near the Sinaitic peninsula (Fig. 70); 
other fine specimens of coral, shell, casts of fish (the last niostly 
of sharks and similar fish, and not so well colored as our own 
specimens) occupy the cases and the walls above. Surely when 
a suitable building is provided this oceanographic museum may 
well lead the world. The mere handbook is a brochure of 152 
octavo pages, and I have given but the briefest sketch of what 
in full would fili a portly volutne. 

C 2 3*J 
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Other museums in Berlin are nutnerous, but we had no time 
to push our studies farther as we greatly wisbed; even tbe vcry 
attraclive Kuustgewerbe Museum, enjoyed on a former visit, must 
be passed by, for our rather tyrannical '‘schedule” ordered us to 
leave on tbe moming of Juiy I5tb for Cologne, wliere we arrived 
about fourin theafternoon, and foundcur Hotel Doni in theshadow 
of tbe catbedral, which seetned quite the sarae after an absence 
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of forty-six years. AU over Europe these granei landtnarks remain 
neariy uiiclianged in the inidst of strenuous improvement, or at 
least inncvation. The reniuaut of the day was spent in getting 
our bearings about the City and communicating with the Director 
of the new Rautenstrauch-Joest Museum, Dr. Willy Foy, who, 
with his assistant, Dr. Graebner, received us the next mcrning 
most cordially and showed us the treasures in their charge. This 
museum has a society (Verein zur Porderung des stadtischen 
Rautenstraucli-Joest Museums fiir Volkerkunde), of which the 
President is Dr. C. Joest, to assist in various wavs. especially by 
[*«] 
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publishing the Jahresbericht, I-IV (1904-1907), and Ethnologica , 
I (1909). Frotn the latteT publication I have taken by permission 
the views I shall give to show the building and its arrangement 
of cases, in many ways the best we saw on this journey. The 
building (Fig. 71) ia plain but dignified and well suited to its 
purpose, and the muscum is well fitted to give instruction not 
ouly by its exhibita, but by their arraDgement and installatiou. 
As everywhere in new museums the excellent Steel cases are used, 
and the direction has been liberal in giving illustrations and 
details of all these so that their colleagues may readily profit by 
their experience. So far as I could see these cases are giving full 
satisfatfion, and I know are beingadopted byother museums where 
old wooden cases are Laid aside. (See Budapest, Sydney, etc.) 
The hall coutaining the African collecliou is shown in Fig. 74, 
and it will be noticed that the cases are all free from the floor and 
easily moved if a change of position is desire-1. The floors are all 
tile or concrete and of excellent surface: the columns plain, but 
not to the extent of ugliness, the ceiling is high and the light 
excellent. The conveniences for reading or notetaking are pro- 
vided, and there is rootn for Central cases when such are needed. 
Electric light is provided in case the museum should be opened 
in the evening. The good colledtion from the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Fig. 75) is well shown, and the method of dividing the 
case by cloth partitions stretehed on T-iron frames and easily 
removable. As will be seen, there is uo lack of shelving (of glass 
in tnany museums). and these are as readily removable. Many 
specimens are suspended from the top of the case; others, as spears 
and paddles, are attached directly to the partition. It is often 
awkward. in arrangement of specimens, to have the partition in 
the strudlural tniddle of the case, and the method used here obviates 
all this. The doors are sufficient and easily opened ; in the New 
Caledonia colledlion (Fig. 76) tbe case is shown with doors open. 
and the convenient little jacks should be noticed, as they are needed 
to sustain the great weight of the piate glass doors, the casing 
being of the smallest possible seftion to avoid unnecessary obstruc- 
tion of vision. Note also in Fig. 76 the labelling of the case and 
the neat arrangement for supporting spears which do not require 
case protedlion. Other such objects are attached tothebare wall. 
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When we came lo window ca st*, we found both here and at 
Dresden very admirable exair. ples which • annot emsily be surpassed 
for cooveoimce of storing or exhibrting auy small specimens; 
tbese arill be described below. but first I would call attention to 
the free standing cases sbown in Fig. 78. which are easily moved 
and are especiallv adaptcd for Central s paces in halls. Anotbcr 
ex ample «rill be shown in the accoant of the Australian Museum 



78, axAicpLas «r msu sTaj»ptjfC casus. 


in Sydney. The number of specimens such cases can liold is 
astonishing, and of course they are well fitted for groups such as 
are shown in the Bishop Museum. These cases are 3.50 m. high. 
and the Central one is 6.50 m. long. The number of small speci- 
mens such cases will bold and sufficienti)- display is well shown 
in the illustration. Of course the cases can be made of nny size 
to suit particular locations, but in building a new hall it would be 
wise to arrange for cases of nearly uniform sire to permit ol rear- 
rangement of any special group of specimens. 

Now as to the smaller table cases, often called wiudow cases, 
but whicli would be convenient cases for a picture gallerv around 
the wall», or in double row back to back down the centre of a hall. 
[no] 
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As will be seen in Figs. 79-S1 these are made either with sub- 
closets for storage, or completely open. Fig. 79 shows the former 
open, that the very convenient interior mav be studied. In ali 
these the heavy glass top is balanced so that tbere is notrouble in 
opening or keeping open at anv degree. In some cases the balance 
is by weight at the back or in the legs, but it would scem inore 
convenient to have a strong spring coiled as in the familiar window 



79. TABI. E CASE WITH SIBCLOSET, 

shades, or on the camera stands commoti in America: but whatever 
method is used, the cases and their convenience will appeal to any 
museum manager, apart from ali question of cost, and the improved 
methods of manufa&ure and consequent increased detnand have 
greatly reduced that. Another question confronted me as to the 
locks; I believe a more couvcnient and better lock is niadc in this 
country than any I saw in Europe, but the American lock is prob- 
ably more costly. All these cases that I have studied in Conti¬ 
nental museums, are made principally in Dresden, Frankfurt and 
Leipzig, but work of equal qnality, if not of so artistic design is 
made in the United States, especially in New York, for the many 
r*4!] 
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new libraries springing up over the country, where every artiele 
of furniture is of steel well enanielled, and not only fire-proof but. 
what is of more importance to us, iusect-proof. 

Krom Cologne our nray led by boat down the Rhine to Mayence 
and thence by rail to Frankfurt atn Main where we were seeking 
the museum of the Senckenbergisehen Naturforschenden Gesell- 
schaft, of wliich I have the honor of being a corresponding member. 
Also the Stadtisches Volkerkunde Museum. The former museum 
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has not merely a fine new building, but also a very extensive and 
well arranged colledtion of natural history wliich we could profit- 
ahly have studied longer than our time pennitted. The latter we 
found iu the former Thurn und Taxissches Palace. It was founded 
by HR. Dr. Beruard Hagen in 1904 by the cooperation of the 
Anthropological Society of Frankfurt and the State, and Dr. 
Hagen is the Director, In his absence Consul Francis C. A. Sarg, 
his honorary deputy, was very obligitig in showing us the collec- 
tion, which, although not large, yet contaius some choice speci 
mens, as may be seen by the illustration of the Maori carved box, 
Fig.86. Doubtlessiu a city soaboutulingiiiscieutific societiesaml 
wealthv and educated inhabitants this museum should cousideralily 
expand. Its present palace of the Priuce of Thurn and Taxis, 
[»43l 
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as may be secn iu the illustrat ion, is not well suited to museum 
purposes. The cases, however, contain nianv choice things. 
As will be seen in the lists in the lattcr part oi this report, a very 
good representative collection is on the shelves. The collection 
of stone churingas from Australia is verv laTge : a few years ago 
there were no such sperimens in anv museum in Australia, let 
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alone Europe, and noiv there are hundreds. I have no good rea- 
son (or douhting the authenticity of these stones. but the preva- 
lence of counterfeiting in other matters of ethnologv causes sonie 
uneasiness when one notiees sueh a suddeu and enormous inerease 
in these coniparatively easily imitated stones. Later I found them 
equally abundant iu the Australian rauseums. The Palm Garden 
of this city surpassed any \ve had seeti in the facility with wliich 



one can pass tlirough and examine the many beautiful conserva- 
tories. Many if not most glass houses are crowded with plants, 
and there is hardly passage for the gardeners, but here the houses 
radiate from a Central rotunda and visitors pass down one wide 
path and up auotlier so as to easily see the whole without danger 
to the plants or discomfort to the visitor. Except at Dresdetl wt 
saw no better ribbon bedding in the open gardens. 

Qn the I9th July we left Hrankfurt and the sanie evening we 
arrived in a through car at Paris. With otir usnal good luck the 
Sunday we were in Paris was the day for the monthly lirand Eattx 
at Versailles, and I had an opportunity to compare the crowds 
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with those I had seen on similar occasions ia 1866 under Napoleon, 
and in 1872 under Thiers. It seemed to me tliat the difference 
was very great; it was no longer en Jfte as formerlv, butonly like 
any crowd of tourists. Another inuovation, not unacceptable, 
was the aviation field near by where we saw nearly every forni of 
aeroplane in practice, and the horrible noise of the motors was 
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disturbitig to novices ; we had already seeti from the train oue of the 
German balloon-suspended passenger airships (Count Zeppelin) 
passing over our heads. 

The interesting ethnological collection formerlv in the Muste 
de Marine at the Louvre had been removed to other exhibition 
taalls, and later we found some of the specimens at tlie Trocadero. 
Others may have gone to the museum at the Jardin des Plantes, 
but we were unfortunate in finding that museum elosed, and the 
Director who had succeeded to Dr. Hamy, who, on a former visit to 
the old museum was my guide, was away on his vacation. At the 
earlier visit in 1K96 the netv museum butlding was nearly complete 
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and some of the colle&ions had been alreadv transferred. but th« 
castof the Hottentot “Venus" stili gathered its crowds, andenough 
remained to arouse great interest; so it was with no little dis- 
appointnient that we turned away frotn the closed doors o( the new 
museutn, and w« fared no better when vve came to the botanjcil 
colletftion. wliich contains among other treasnres the plants coi- 
lected on the Hawaiian Islands by M. Jules R£tny, as that was 
also closed and no one could be found to open it on tliat day. 
r^8] 
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The gallery of anatomy is perhaps even tuore crowded thau that of 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons in London (Fig. 25), and, 
like that, rather confuses by its abundance. I have no good views, 
but Figs. 87-88 will give sonte idea of the arrangement and riehes. 
The first is the upper hall, tlie second the ground floor. In the 
palseontology gallery (whicb could only be visited on Tuesdays 
front 1 to 4 p.m.) isa castof the Diplodocus given by Mr. Carnegie. 
The gallery containing birds is also very full of choice specimens 
not always well mounted, Tbis has led a cynic to remark that 



#9- THK TROCADKRO. PROM THR KIPRI. TOWKR. 


the prettiest specintens in the gallery are seeu on the hats of the 
lady visitors. The Serres offered little of interest after those of 
Frankfurt, and the botauical garden, owing perhaps to the season, 
was no Ionger attratflive. 

We had paid no great attention to the open daysof museunis, 
partlv because the guide-books are not alwavs reliable, unless of 
very recent date, but ntainly because we knew tliat the diretftors 
were alwavs ready to accommodate usin our rather hurried arrange- 
ments; but in France we could not always find the diredtors, and 
ali I had met on niv former vi>it ivere dead or had removed, so 
that our visit to France was far from satisfactorv. 

In the Trocadero we did get in after waiting very profitably 
and pleasantly in the architectural gallery an bour or two (both 
are not open at the same time, perhaps for economy of janitor 
[i49l 
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Service), and when at last we entered, expecting to find the Poly- 
□esian exhibit arranged in cases after the latest fasliion iu the 
tnost scientific order, we found—well, eertainly we were disap- 
pointed. Perhaps we expected too much after the German muse- 
unis. It will be well to explain the arrangement of the interior of 
the TrOcadero (Fig. 89) before going farther. The huge dome, 
flanked by two towers, covers various offices and a large auditorium 
or Salle des Fites containing a fine organ and seating capacity for 
6000 auditors. Id the illustration the wing extendtng to the right 
contains the architectural museum and the Cambodgian collec* 
tioit. while the corresponding wing on the left is devoted to the 
ethnographical collections. The room containing the Polynesian. 
objects (most of which were packed away in 1896) was ratlier dark 
and crowded, but we found many choice things, Among tbese 
was the first pair of Marquesati stilts with the original sticks (the 
specimen in the British Museum has smootb modern substitutes); 
a good iolaid shield from Solomon Islands; four especially good 
carved paddles from Mangaia ; a two-headed figuxe from E aster 
Islatid; the New Caledonian display was good, but the specimens 
from the easteru French colonies, the Marquesas and Society 
Islands, were few and not remarkable; the more noteworthy are 
to be found in the lists in the latter part of this report. The trophy 
style of arrangement of clubs that was so inconvenient for study 
in the old Musfe dc Marine has been adopted here also, so no cata- 
logue of objects thus displayed can easily be made. The arrange- 
ment of one of the rooms seemed well, if uninteutionally, described 
in a popular guide-book from which I will quote all that relates 
to Oceania in the upper story: 

‘Arius of all kinds : Polynesian stone arms: lances, arrows, 
bows, shields; headdresses, clothes, wicker-work, wood and iro», 
rudely wrought, models of pirogues of htits, statues of gods, god- 
desses, idols, fetiches of the gods Bouddba, Siva, Singha. etc.; 
busts of native», dressed figures of Australians (mau and woman), 
of Mabris [Maoris?], of natives of the Marquesas isles, woman 
printlng the tapa. In the middle of the halt 011 the left, dancing 
scene (Negritos of the Audainan isles). On the right: Negritos 
of the State ol Perak (Malay peninsula); large glass case of Java 
objects. On ont sidi : marionettes [Wajang]; on Uic ot/irr. theatri» 
[*5°l 
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cal costumes. On the right; sarcophagus in carved wood (New 
Zealand). In froni: stern, prow, and figurehead of a New Zealand 
war canoe." The punctuation, if a little puzzling, is abundant: 
the italics are of the original. It seenis hard to say that the 
arrangetnent of the rootn is fairly described. The Hali of America 
is much better. aml the Hali of the Frendi Provinces is quite 
interesting, with figures, dress and utensils. 


4 



90. MISKK GVIMJCT. 


The Hotel des Itivalides has its museum, but the different 
portions are rather hard to find as they are sometimes rnoved and 
removed, but we at last came upon the costumed savages we were in 
search of, and the ethnology of the show was remarkable as it was 
fourteenyearsago, The featliershad fadedand nearly disappeared 
froni the Hawaiiaii war cloak and helmet; a Gilbert Islander. 
ealled New Caledonian, was holding a Fijian spear; there were 
two New Caledouian short liandled adzes and a greeustone dislc 
club (neither of these war impleinents). It was not to be wondered 
at that the atteudants showed little or no interest in the show. 

The Mus£e Guitnet (Fig. 90) is of quite a different character 
though not far distant. Its province is the religions of the East, 
Japan and China cliiefly, and the collection of ceramics giveti in 
C J 5'] 
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i886by M. Guimet of Lyous is wortli a visit even if one is not 
especially iuterested in oriental religinns. The publications of 
this museum are voluniinous and valuable. I was anxious to se e 
whether there would be anything touching upon the religion of 
Polynesians, and although there was little in the way of itnages 
or paintings that was near of kin to the Pacific Islands Worship, 
I was well repaid for my visit.' 

The Mus^e Carnavalet is most interesting for the history of 
Paris, but as I had seen it before, I passed it by, as also the Con- 



91. PAI.A 1 & I.OXCCHAMPS. 

servatoirc des Aris et Mdtiers, for want of time. The Hotel de 
Cluny has alvvays appealed to me since my first visit, now nearly 
fifty vears ago. and 1 did not pass it by this time. 

Leaving Paris, we arrived at Marseilles, where we spent the 
27th of Julv. One lesson the Marseilles museums teach. and it is 
an important lesson, that besides good architedture, the surround- 
iugs are important. The mosque of Sultau Hassan in Cairo is one 
of tke genis of Saracetiic arcliitecture, but lialf its beauty is lost 
buried in the surrounding hovels. It is not merety tbe dauger 

' While the Musee Cuimct was foutuU il in l,yon in |8;8, after its presenta- 
tion to the state it wus removeri to faris. M. limite Cuiniet tluring his 
travcls in Chinu and Japan cnllectcd niucb in ttoth conntriea. Trimi Japan 
alone lie krought .V» Kakemonoes of .1 religious nature. 600 idola, and tot» 
volumes of religious matter. This inateri.il is giveti to the worlit in turo peri- 
ur licui publications— Annales 1Iu .Vusce ii mi met and Reme de !'hisiot ie det 
religions . [252] 
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froni fire that calla for plenty of open space; nor even tlie need of 
light, it is the fraute of the pi&ure. I think uo *ne will dispute 
with me that the people of the ancient city of Marseilles liave not 
only fine buildings, hut they are beautifully framed. 

The Palais Longchamp (Fig. 91) contains not only a fine 
museum of natural history (and Marseilles is a port to whieh many 
sucti specimen* conici, but also the civic art gallery. Botli are 
open free every day. except Mondays and Fridays, from 9 to 12 and 



92. CHArKAl- BORKLY AKCHAiOI.CKIICAI. MVSECM. 


from 2 to 4 in winter, and 5 in sunmier. A beatiful park contains 
the Chdteau Bordiy (Fig. 92) in whieh is the civic archteological 
museum. Kight in the city it affords a delightful promenade to 
those who are not attracted by the interent of the collections ex- 
hibited in the museunt. Surcly Marseilles is to be congratulated 
011 these two institutions. * 

On July a8th we were in Monte Carlo early in the afternoon. 
At that season this usually gay town was as quiet as a New Eng- 
land town on Sunday, Shops were closed for the season, and the 
hotels seemed empty, but the gardens were as beautiful as if crowds 
were there to admire them, and the glimpses of the Mediterranea» 
prepared us for the Oceauographic Museum at Monaeo whieh was 
the object of our visit to this part of France. It was visible from 
our hotel at Monte Carlo and early Monday morning we drove to 
that marblc palace. [»53l 
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Much has been written about this beautiful museum, and one 
need not here attempt to go verv fully into its bistory, which is 
perhaps known to every museum curator wbo will read this report; 
but for the benefit of the few others into whose hands this accouut 
may come the following extract from the account of Dr. J. Richard 
in his Noticeprovisoire some notes of the foundation may be given. 

April 25, 1899, under the patronage of H. M. the Emperor of 
Germany, the cor ner stone was laid. Those who ha ve seen the 
limited space unoccupied in Monaco will appreciate the difficulty 
of finding a site for any large building that should be sufficient in 
size and convenient of access, for “the first idea of the Prince was 
tofoundan establishment to contaiu and utilize the colletfions, 
tnore especially zoological, the fruit of his scientific expeditions 
since 1885 in the Hirondelle and the Pri 11 cesse-A lice. But in course 
of time a broader idea came to the Prince, explained by the title 
Musie ocfanographique. That is to say, that the new museum 
should not merely be a horne for the collections and instrumenta- 
tion of the Prince, but should provide for housing everything 
which in a general way, is connected with oceanography.’’ 1 

The illustration (Fig. 93) will show the fine fagade rising from 
the normal level of the cliff abutting on the sea, while on the water 
side the subs trudi ure goes down iu the middle two stories to nearly 
the sea level. The emplacement was a triumph of the distinguished 
architect M. Delefortrie. The Central hall, from which open on 
either side exhibition rooms, is shown in Fig. 94. The dixnen- 
sious of the buildiug are as follows: the central portion is 20 m. 
aquare, and from this on either side extend wings 40 m. long and 
15 tn. wide ; the tnonolith columiis decorating the first story are 8 m. 
high. and weigh 16,000 kilo.: those supporting the front pediment 
are i2 m 70 high. The motifs dr decoration are animals of the deep 
sea (1 Geryon , PolycheUs , OrophorJiynchus, fishes, etc.), especially 
around the entrance on the avenue St. Martin, while on the summit 
are an albatross and eagle of gigantic size. On either side of tbe 
Central frout window are allegoric groups from the chisel of the 

'It may be noted tliut the Prince also founded iu Paris an institution 
for tbe study of oceanography. wcll tndowed and providcd with k-arned 
teachers, and distinguished trustees. Also while i n Paris I learned tliat the 
Marquise Arconati-Viwjonti had given the I'ni versi ty of Paris /‘20,000 with 
which to found an institution of geography. and this is to hv adjoining the 
former institute. [255J 
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sculptor M. Dussart. These groups, which are 8 m. high, repre- 
sent Truth unveiling to Science the forces of the world, and Pro- 
gress coining to the aid of Humanity. 

The building is sunnounted by an attic rising atove 

the sea, and bounding an immense terrace 15 m. wide and 100 m. 
long. A smaller terrace crowns the tower-like front -which rises 
82“07, and on this opens a room devoted to meteorological obser- 
vations. The museum is entirely of stone frotn Turbie, a sec- 
ondaty limestone with a grain resembling lithographic stone, 
except the columns of the fa«pade and the interior, which come froin 
Brescia, but are of similar material. 

Even the door at the etttrance is a work of art in forged iron, 
but so long as it does not keep us outside we pass it by to -walk 
over a mosaic floor in the midst of which i$ the image of the yacht 
Princesse-Alice in which so much has been gathered. Mosaic 
fishes, waves, cephalopods, hint strongly to the visitor of tlie nature 
of the place—sermons in stones! On either side are stairways to 
the floor abore ; on the right the porter with photographs for sale, 
on the left a stairway to the basement which we used later, and 
passing a large glazed door we entered what the French like to 
call a “grand salon d’honneur'’ (Fig. 94), a sqnare apartmeut 
18X18 m. and 7 m. high. The appearance is well showu in the 
illustration, but the artificial lighting (which we did not have the 
pleasure of seeing) deserves a description, for in the centre hangs 
a huge crystal Medusa, and in the corners erystal globes armed 
with long spikes—charming enlargemeuts of microscope marine 
organistns of the group Radiolaria—ali these designed by M. 
Constant Roux. 

The statue of the Princc, by M. D. Puech of tbe Institut, 
nobly presides. He is represented standing on the bridge of his 
yacht scanniug the horizon. This was a gift by subscription of 
sovereigns and exalted personages of various countries. On either 
side of tbe pedestal are bronze bas-reliefs by the sculptor, one 
representing the chase of the whale, the other the reception of a 
capture of smaller game on the deck. 

As we turn froin the i mage of our noble host we see on the 
one side and the other through large glazed doors set in catved 
wood frames, into a large hall 38 m. long and i3™7o wide, and 
1257 ] 
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these doors can be foldcd back makiug one of the three halls as 
occasiou may require. Several scientific congresses liave been 
held here where this arrangement proved niost convenient. 

The hall on the west (Fig. 97) is devoted to eonferences, 
lediures and other reunions. Its walls are paneled : the caissons 
sf the eeiling, richly decorated, are adorned with six paintings, 
by M. Hippolyte Lucas. of scenes relating to the sea; thesmaller 
lateral panels have designs of marine life fitting in well with the 
general decoration. The wall at the end of the hall is nearly 
covered with a can vas by M. Monchablon, representing the favorite 
yacht on a deep blue sea. The windows are provided with both 
white and blaek curtains to admit or obscure light as may be 
required for lantern projedions. and for this purpose an electric 
current is furnished by a transformer using the public alternating 
current and deliveriug 90-100 amperes under 110-120 volts. 

Theeastern hall (Fig.95) is occupied by zoological specimens, 
especially those brought back by the Prince on his many expedi- 
tions: these have heen studied by specialists and have yielded 
such Information as they may to Science. Here are fisb froin the 
depths; one, a Pseudotriacfs, which is almost 3 m. long, was cap- 
tured by palancre nearly 1500 m. down; other fish have been 
brought iip froin a ileptli of 6000 m. Four campaigns in the polar 
seas as far as 80° N. have furnished many specimens of arctic 
fauna to compare with the inhabitants of the Mediterranean, 
Azores, coast of Portugal, etc. The most important groups in the 
colledlious are fishes, tnollusks, crustaceans and echinoderms. 
Among the familiar objects was a reproduction (from the Paris 
Museum) of Mesoplodon bideus, of which we have a good skeleton 
in the Bishop Museum, and also one of another species of this 
Southern Pacific whale.' 

Notof less interest are the iustruments used in this explor¬ 
atiori of the sea. A fine series of diapositivesexplaitisstili farther 
the work of the explorers. Labeis a rege uerallyiu French, Cerman 
and English. and suffieieutly full to give much infonnation to the 
student, if too long to be read to any extent by the casual visitor. 

Ascending to the first floor we find another square hall from 
which open others, as on the floor below, but here the eeiling rises 

'See Occasional Paper». Vol. I. Director’!! Antuial Rcport for 1891, a 
fixu re of M. grayi. [ 259] 
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to a greater height so that the large lateral halls support ligbt 
iron galleries (shown in Fig. 95) provided with cases for alcoholic 
and ottaer preserves. In the square hall the object first attra&ing 
attention is a whaleboat fully armed with line, gun-harpoon, band- 
harpoon, lances and ali tools neeried for the capture of whales, 
This strongly recalled to me the earlier days when Houolulu had 
every winter its fleet of whalers, and these boats were very cotn- 
mon ; and this memory we in the Bishop Museutn are preserying 
in a collcdtion of tbese satne tools obtained in New Bedford and 
elsewhere, for they are now unkuown in the Hawaiian group. 
In this room are revolving cases stocked with historical photo- 
graphsof all the Prince’» cruises, and mueh material pertaiuing to 
oeeanology. The cases in this museum are of metal, as in all 
tnodern museums of importance. 

The hall on the east (Fig. 95) has all that concerus physical 
and Chemical oceanography; apparatus for sounding, dredging 
and iishing. The colledtion of the latter implements is continually 
growing, and as yet has little or nothing of the fisheries of primi¬ 
tive peoples—the ethnographic side. If the Bishop Museum could 
bring together (as it can with time and means) such a collediion 
of Pacific fishiug implements as Monaco hasof European, especially 
French nets, hooles, traps, etc., it might prove even more interest- 
ing. Models of fish-traps and nets and artificial fish-ponds of the 
Pacific groups, such as our Mr. J. F. G. Stokes has for sotne time 
been studying and colledting in specinieu, picture or model, would 
be both interesting and instrudlive, for tbe fashions in these are 
changing alruost as fast in the Pacific as the fashions in dress 
and speech. 

Of course, beside the fisliing implements are series of the things 
caught, whether for mere ortianient, as the pearl, or for food as fish, 
mussels, etc. This colledtion has a broad ficld. Not only are 
there engines so pnrely scientific that the ordinary visitor has no 
idea of how they are used or why, but those clearly industrial, 
that many as they pass could give name to without Consulting 
label or guide. Here are the deep sea clostng net devised by the 
Prince, of Professor Fowler. those of Nansen, Schmidt. Hensen, 
and various nets and apparatus used. by different expeditions to 
collect the microscopic plankton of the surface, in intermediate 

OCcaSIonaI. Pa fgltS B.P.B.M. VOL.V, No. A—V 
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depths and far down. or to collect the fry of edible fisli for stocking 
tanks or for fish cultore. 

Before a visitor has fitiished bis journey througb these public 
halls of exhibition lie must appreeiate tlie need of the institute in 
Paris for instruction in ali these interesting and wonderful things, 
and we turn, with a sigli that wc know so little of all these niatters, 
tothe basetnents (Fig.98), notapartof tlie public exhibition, where 



98. THE VI SKI M Pho.VI THE SEA. 


are the offices of tlie Director and his associates, the photographing 
room, the laboratories for examining and preparing specimen*, 
whether the microscopic plankton or the gigantic wbale; all are 
here iu tise, even a huge vat for macerating a good size cetacean. 
There are the many aquaria for students and experimentation, all 
well arranged and provided with fresh or salt water, the latter 
putnped frotn a ciear pool at the base of the cliff, on which tlie 
museiim stands, by an elcctric engine placed outside the main 
building. There are of course side entrances for hringing or 
removing speciniens, and students can come directlv to their rooms 
[-M] 
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without passing through the exhibition halls. AII seenis to be 
prepared for the use and comfort of students, and doubtless ma nv 
avail themselves of the grand opportunity. Eveu four chambers 
are built on the face of the cliff for the accommodatiori of persons 
who come to the museum for origitial research on marine subjects. 
Here, as in other museums, are two distinet colledtions. one for 
exhibition, the other for study. 

The Institute Oc^mographique of Paris now owns ali the 
Monaco museum and its dependencies, the Prince having, in 1896, 
given it with a foundation of four million franes for its perpetual 
maintenance. It is recognized (as is the French custom) by the 
Goveriiment as a publie utility, but isotherwise independent. The 
administrative directior belongs to a council of administration, 
the scientific direction to a Comiti de PeTfedlionuement, a bodv 
of most distinguislied scientists, including the Director and our 
countryman, and frieml of this Museum, the late Alexander 
Agassiz, wliose fatber, Louis Agassiz. was my honored instructor 
at Harvard : the simi was a valued friend froiu those days until his 
lamented death. 

Tuesday, 301!» Julv, we left Monte Carlo iu the mornitig and, 
after ehangitig time and also wasting it at Vintimille, passed iuto 
Italy, arriving at Genoa at 5:20 in the afternoon. The statue of 
Columbus met us as we left tbe statior. The tiext day was spent 
partly resting in a private ganleu aud partly on duty in the 
minvicipil inuseuni. We took train for Roine August ist, passing 
through Pisa, wliere we had a good view of the leaning tower, 
arriving iu Rome late in the afternoon, niaking our headquarters 
at the Hotd Regina. 

So far as ethnological museums were concerned our visit was 
uuproductive, for ovviug to the sutnmer vacation of the Collegio 
Romano the museum was closed. This was visited on a former 
journev aml fouud to contain a large amount of valuable material 
collected mainly by the Romau missionaries, but without much 
scieutific arrangement, so we were the more anxious to see if mod- 
em methods had been adopted here. We were unable to find any 
respotisible persons in charge. and the caretakers were not willing 
to take 011 themselves any responsibility. The Museo Kircheriano, 
which is under the sanie roof, ismainlv arclueological atul Iitruscan, 
(»641 ‘ 
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There were improvements ia the arrangemeut of soni e of the 
sculpturesof the Vatican galleries, but certain of the minor details 
both here and at the Lateran were simply disgusting; fortunately 
the wave of indecency had not extended to the Capitoline, nor to 
the other museutns in control of the Italian Government. 

There seemed great advance in sanitary matters in Rome, and 
the streets were cleaner than I had ever before seen them; but 
the very growth and prosperity of the city, especially the eredtion 
of huge commonplaee apartment houses, has takeu away ttiUch of 
the old charm. Owing to the Tiber enibankment improvement we 
had to climb down through a back yard to get a glimpse of the 
good masonryof the Cloaca maxima, one of our sehoolboy wonders. 
Certaiuly the improved access to some of the hilltops gives fine 
views over the city, but tbe pidturesque ruins have mostly bees 
hidden by pretentious modern buildings sueh as one can see in 
almost any European city. We were unsea.sonable visitors to 
Rome, and were disappointed, although the weather was charming. 
The beautiful villa Aurelia on the Janiculum, which has recently 
become the horne of the American Academv here, was the subject 
of a pleasant visit, and we even crawled through a portion of the 
Catacombs for the first (and I hope the last) time, although we 
got some good out of the underground journey by tbe guidance of 
an intelligent and interesting young rnonk, froin whom we learned 
more about the saints and martyrs than we expected. 

On to Na ples, an afternoon jotarney, and we reached my fortner 
resting place, Hotel Parker's, on Angust 6th. The view over the 
bay from our window, though beautiful. was not quite what it 
was in 1896, for then Vesuvius was in quiet eruption, aud the 
column of snioke by day and the red eye lower down watching 
the city by uight gave a quality now wauting from the shattered 
and sleeping summit of the voleano. 

An early visit was paid to the far-famed Zoological Station 
fouuded by the late Dr. Anton Dohrn. This wasvisited withsad- 
ness, for the rernembrance of the kind reception tliat distinguished 
man gave me in 1896, and the interest he expressed in my pians 
for a sirailar institntion in Honolulu, which he declared was pei- 
haps the best place in the world for such an institution, made his 
loss more keenlv felt. We found. hovvever, a gentleman who was 
[265] 
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Dr. Dohrn's assistant at the time of a former visit and wbo remetn- 
bered wtll the intcrest the Director felt iu the project, and hc also 
showed us the great growth the Station had experieneed in the 
interval. The “ Aequa rio" was as interesting asever, and we saw 
fisbes that had been there some years before my last visit. The 
ordinarv aquarium is replete with gaudv orcurious tnarine animals 



99. VKSL‘Vlt'9 VkoM pompKii. 


that attract the uneducated visitor, but here are the scientifically 
interesting denizens of the sea, studied and cared for intelligently 
so that their life is not hindered but fostered and prolonged sothat 
they displav their habits and powers as at horne. A very intelli- 
gent assistant showed us both the worlcroonis and the museum, 
which contained. as was to be expected, fine preparations of 
marine animals. He had himself prepared admirable electrotypes 
of small snakes and lizards. 

The M usto Nazionale wascertainly much improred in arrange- 
tuent and accessibility, but the eolleetion of papyri I wished to 
show to my companion was elosed to everybody owing to repairs 
r**>] 
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or ch anges in the rooin where these were kept. The collectior of 
Pompeian and Herculatiean Household utcnsils did not seem fo 
laTge or attraelive as on my last visit, but a forenoon in Pompeii 
with a competent guide made 11 p an y deficiency. More excavations, 
and aniuch lietter System of repairs and protectiori than were visible 
at either of my former visits made the ancient city more attratflive. 
A picture taken by Mr. Wilson from the second story of oue of the 
houses (Fig. 99) shows well tbe altered outline of Vesuvius frcm 



that side since the last eruption, That view was a strong incen¬ 
tive to the ascent we made in the aiternoon. Thanks to the greatcr 
conveniences of travel both can be easily done the same day. 

Vkscvils. 

When I saw Vesuvius in 1896 the volcano was in a state of 
quiet eruption, and at night the red eye where tbe uolten lava 
issued without explosive action from the side of the mountain 
looked down over the Bay of Na ples with a weird effect quite 
fascinating to one seeing it for the first time. By day the ascent 
was interrupted by the stream covering the carriage road. and 
Tecourse was had to saddle horses wbose path when Crossing tlie 
slowly mo\ itig stream was covered with earth or cindtr, which 
1*7] 
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each morning was carried down stream, to be constantiy reutwed. 
At the top of the then existing cone, overtopping considerably the 
ancient Soinma, was a plain on one side of which was the funnel- 
shaped opening down whose throat notbing eould be seen but 
much heard of the troubled lava. The floor around this pit sounded 
bollow, and the stream of lava flowing out below seenied nearly 
on a level with the thumping noises within. 

Today, sinee the last eruption, all has changed. The top of 
the cone has disappeared and the truncated summit is occnpied 
bv a crater (Fig. 102) much like those left in Halemaumau, of 
Kilauea, after a descent of the lava. A difference is in the erosion 
of the Vesuviau walls by heavy downpours of rain. Very slight 
signs of life remain in this crater; a few feeble jets of steam frotn 
the upper walls, hardly noticeable until one’s attention is called 
to them. The old funicular railway was destroyed, and the lava 
flow divided on the ridge where the observatory is situated, send- 
ing its rough stTeams on either side with a warning that another 
such invasion would overwlielm the useful building. 

With their usual energy Thos. Cook & Son have repaired the 
damagesdonetotheirtransportationfacilities, and now an electric 
railway is nearly finisbed from a station on the road to Pompeii, 
contumed by a new funicular to the summit whence a good path, 
evidently requiring constant repair when the rains fall on the Ioose 
soil, leads around in easy grade the final ascent of the crater rim. 
booking across towards Soinma the latter crater rim appears higher 
and more commanding than from the higher cone as it was before 
the last eruption. It is an easy and much pleasanter ascent than 
before. Although the day wa9 warm in Naples we had hardly 
passed thrcugh the vineyards where the grapes wereeolortng, wlien 
we caught the cool breezes that were playing around the summit. 

As the objeet of our visit to Naples was principally to see 
Mr. F. A. Perret, and to visit Dr. G. Mercalli the Director of the 
observatory, we now rejoiced to find the latter at his post amid 
the extensive repairs necessitated by the violence of the late erup¬ 
tion, when the brave observers kept tliere in spite of the lava flows 
which certainly threatened the obliteration of their stronghold, aud 
the showers of hot ash and sand, not untnixed with m asses of larger 
size which feli upon them until it seemed an almost even chance 
whether streatn or shower would accomplish their destruction. 

[X>s] 
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Dr. Mercalli received us most cordially, and after calling 
attention to tbe copy of the Museum publication “Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa’' upou his desk, which he assured us he highly valued, 
took us over the workrooms and showed, atnong other treasures, 
the first seismograph made by his predecessor, also bombs from 
not only Vesuvius but also from Kilauea. Our time was limited, 
as the train was obligingly waiting for us; the greater part of the 
buildiug was obstructed by stagiug and workmen, but we were 
able to gather a few matters that might be of use in the Kilauea 
observatory, should that desirable iustitution be established. 1 
I^ater we procured for the Bishop Museum the series of lautern 
slides made by Chevalier Perret illustrating the late volcanic ac- 
tivity here and in the neighboring volcanoes. It is interestiug to 
note that, with the present quiescent state of Vesuvius, Etna and 
Stromboli seem striving for precedence. While we were in Naples 
Stromboli., usually so regular since History took note of its work, 
and which was seen on my previous visit ejecting its lava with the 
regularity of clockwork, burst into violent eruptiou, threatening 
the inhabitants who find a hotne on the narrow shores around its 
base. Mr. Perret hastened to tbe scene, as he had fortold the 
probable occurreuce. Etna. has for some time been in activity, 
but not dangerously. Itisvery fortunate that so admirable and 
intrepid an observer sbould be on hand to photograph and record 
these new manifestations of volcanic activity. Mr, Perret informed 
me that the collection of volcanic specimens he had undertaken to 
make for this museum was well in hand. It was a matter of deep 
regret that the rigidity of our travel arrangements did not perznit 
me to aecompany him to Stromboli, but we shall doubtless have 
the results of his observation later. 

We left Naples August 1 ith by rail ior Brindisi. The route 
by boat from Naples would have been pleasanter, as we should 
have passed near Stromboli and through the Strait of Messina, 
having a glitnpse of that earthquake-shaken region ; but time was 
an object. and the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Osiris was a 
fast boat as well as comfortable. We saw many an olive orchard 

* 0 n my rcturn I learned that the Massachnsctts Institute of Tcclinology 
had established an observator}’ at Kilauea for fi ve ycars witli a most accom- 
plished Director from the staff of that institution. Dr. T. A. Jaggar. My visit 
so far as the observatory 1 went was thervfore unnvces.sarv. 
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as the train went rather slowly on through a region the favorite 
haunt of earthquakes which have left many a distinet mark. 
Brindisi had grown greatly in size since my first visit in 1866, but 
not in beauty, so far as could be seen, for it was nearly dark when 
we left the train and our boat departed at midnight. Ithaca was 
seen in the distance as we passed on, and we went so near to Zante 
and Cephalonia that we could almost count the stakes in the vine- 
yards where grapes were growing to later become currants. Our 
arrival at Port Said was early on the morning of the third day, 
and we were able to take the morning train for Cairo. The track 
lay through a rather interesting part of the Delta, and as we rolled 
southward the mud-built villages hecame closer and more interest- 
ing, and we were almost sorry when we came to our laststation. 

Shepheard'» Hotel could offer us a choice of rooms, and many 
of the other houses were closed for the sumnier. We found, how- 
ever, that the weather was most comfortable, and the few days 
spent in Cairo were most agreeably spent. It was a needed rest 
after the rush of Hurope, and after we had done our duty at the 
Boulac Museum we thoroughly enjoyed the city. Of course we 
went to the Pyramids, but not in the old way. In 1866 we had to 
get things arranged the day before and then start early in the 
morning 011 donkeyback, pick our way to the Nile, be ferried over 
on a scow, then wind our way on a narrow path between the fields, 
and at last get to the Pyramids late in the forenoon. We of course 
took our lunch with us, and after a climb to the summit of Cheops, 
an l a dive into the interior, wesat on the lower courses and eat 
our food ; then it was a tiresome ride back to town and the day 
was fitiished. At present one takes a barouche or an automobile 
at the hotel, and an hour's drive on an excellent road over the fine 
Nile bridge, through the thriving suburb of Ghizeh, then on a 
long, straight road shaded with lebbek trees and watered with 
hydrants, with houses or cultivated fields oneitherside, bringsone 
to the very foot of the great Pyramid, while close at hand is a 
modern hotel with electric lights, ruuning water and a swintming 
bath, and tliis on the very edge of the great desert! As the Nile 
was rising fast the cotton growers were eutting the partlv ripened 
crop to save what they could ; it was interesting to see how fast 
the water rose, and the people hope for ten feet more. Tliis rise of 
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the Nile took us to the Nilometer, and we found that modera Science 
had put up a far simpler but more exact meter near by on the islaod 
shore. Not far from the traditional site of the finding of the infant 
Moses is the old Ptolemaic meter, stili doing its intended work. 

The new Egyptian Museum is a distinet disappointment. 
Egyptian colletftions are apt to be rather disorderly, whatever 
country they are in, and here we looked for a fair story of Egypt's 
growth and civilization illustrated with authentie objects—we 
could not even find a papyrus, for the keeper was away and not a 
common specimen left outside the safe! We could learn more 
about Egypt in the British Museum, or in Turin, or in Leyden. 
We foolishly imagined that in such a vast museum, with sucta a 
wealth of material, an architectural student could see the various 
eolumns devised by the old Egyptian architect side by side, at 
least in cast for comparisou ; no such thing. The visitor must 
make his owu chronological comparison by painful stitdy of labeis, 
sometimes misplaced. The sntall rooms of tlie former Gi2eh palace 
had some advantage in the grouping of tliings that belong together. 
The art of Egypt was left in the hands of the Freneh, while the 
wise Euglishman carefully took thegoveranient itito his owu hands. 
Frenchmen were believed to be, as a rule, of an artistic tempera - 
ment, but surely those who had charge of the arrangenient and 
decoration of this great museum were exceptious to the supposed 
rule. WHeu a red syenite statue is placed against a backgrouod 
of Poinpeian red, either the decorators or the director must be criti- 
cised. Although the building is a new one some of the stone floors 
are in ruitis already, doubtless owing to careless nioviug of the very 
massive statues, and vet one cannot lielp thinking that proper pre- 
cautions would have availed for the protection of the floor. We 
ha ve so many tnuseums througbout Europe and America w-here 
scientific arrangenient is wedded to a true artistic taste that when 
one comes upon a tnuseum of a different quality tlie contra st seems 
more important than perhaps it should. Perchaiice this greatest of 
Egyptian colledtions will some day pay a little tribute to beau ty while 
offering so niuch to Science. The Khedivial Museum showed won- 
drous heauty in sonte of the mauuscript copies of the Koran. 

The obelisk at Heliopolis, the sole remaining relic of the an- 
cient teniple of the Sun, where Potipliera. priest of On and better 
ktiown to us as father-iu-law of Moses, once officiated. we found 
[> 74 ] 
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had at last been cleaned of the crust of mudwasp nests that con- 
cealed tnuch of one side, and a railing around it shows tliat tbe 
Government that has doue ao much for inoderu Kgypt has taken 
thts most aucient of obelisks now remaining in situ under its pro- 
tection and care. The neighborhocKl has uot improved in appear- 
atice, althongh the evidences of land speculatiou are not wanting. 
and perliaps iu auother decade there will be a rising suburi» here 
as well as on the Western side of Cairo. The Empress Kugenie 
has built a nnnnery near the well of the sun, and the fanious syca- 



u>4- COI.OWBO MITSKIM. 

more of the virgitt is iiow a wretched ruin, tlianks to the raids of 
tourists, and, although hardlytwo centuries old.seetns near its end. 

Turning from the ancient life to the most niodern thing, we 
found, as we passed throtigh the canal 011 the ‘"Macedonia" Oil otir 
way to Colombo, tlie processof xvidening the waterway most interest* 
ing. The last time journeying tliis way we were hlqeked for tnany 
hours by a sinall steamer getting fast and hard across the canal. 

From the placid voyage inland we proceeded into a rather 
rough sea iu the Iudian Qcean after we left Adeil, so that it was no 
easy thing to walk the decks as nilicli as we needed for exercise; we 
two were the only passengers who riid thiseach day. Ali were glad 
wlten we came within the brealtwater at Colombo 011 Atlgust 3 ist, 
In a rickshaw, of wliich the motive power was a Cliinese, we 
ro<le out of the town to the muscum (Fig. 104) which has been 
greatly eularged and improved since tny last visit, Here we saw 
r»75i 
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for the finit time the so-called leaf insect alive and feeding. M uch 
of the Cingalese arclueology is well exhibited here (tbcre is a 
convenient handbook). and the natural history departnient was 
a great attra« 5 tion; the marine zoology was well represented, and 
we saw rnany fish that ought to be well cast and painted. Ali the 
attendants, both native and foreign, did all that was needed to 
make our short visit profitable. At this port we transhipped to the 



103. MAVFLKS MrSKVM AND LIBWARV. 

'Devanha ' of the sanie line bound to Singapore. the "Macedonia ' 
continuing her voyage to West Australia. The two vessels lav 
some distance apart and when we went ashore we intended to re- 
turn to the other vessel, but we hardly expeeted to find that in the 
interval our bedroom steward had moved all our numerous traps 
and had airauged them in our new quarters as he had seen that 
we liked to have them. Late in the afternoon we were on our 
way to the Straits. and our voyage was uneventfttl until we reached 
Penang. where we were jjoined by Mr. Clifford B. Thompson, for- 
tnerly of the staff of the Kamehameha Schools. now tnanager of a 
rubber plintation in Perak. whobrought us choice fruits—dnriau. 
rambutan. mangostcen attd a ituniber of others we had never be- 
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fore tasted, and did not even know by name. He also showed us 
much of great interest to dwellers in the tropics. The next day 
we were in Singapore where we remained a week awaiting a steamer 
for Batavia, and here we were met by Mr. W. S. Cookson, also 



■ 06. JiNTRAXCF, HALI. «P THR MOSRfM, 

formerly a teacher in the K.ainehameha Schools, and now Mr. 
Thompson's colleague in Perak. 

Mr. Cookson took me a motor drive through portions of the 
island of Singapore, giving a very fair idea of the environs, stop- 
pingat the Raflles Museum and Library, Kig. 105, which certainly 
was a surprise; it is not so well known as it should be to ali oriental 
students. Another day we visited the Botanical Garden. When 

OcCAtttOKAt. Paik.s B. V H. M. Vol. V. Ko. 5.-9. 
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I came to this port in 1866 on board the “Clara Morse”, a good 
ship with a good master. I was taken to the garden as the thing 
most likely to interest me; and it certainly did ; it was the first 
tropical botanica! garden I had ever seen, and I well remember a 
fine jackfmit tree (Artocarpus inlcgrifofia) standing near the en- 
tra uce; I looked in vain for it now ; it is not a very long-lived tree, 
and other interesting trees had taken its place; driveways had in 
the same way taken the place of the paths formerly existing, and 
we were Philistine enough to wish the old paths back even if we 
should have to leave the motor outside. Before it was Nature 
(and tropical at that) almost unadorned, but now it was both 
adorned aud dressed up, and the very interesting rubber planta- 
tions with the aceotnpatiying sheds gave a commereial tone not 
wholly agreeable. However, Mr. Thompson’» explanation ol the 
whole process of tapping and colledting the milk-sap was uot only 
instructive but pleasant, and I picked up a few of the many seeds 
scattered on the ground, wbich were cousiderably larger than ours 
on Hawaii of the same genus, and brought them home for experi- 
ment. The orehid growths in the opeti grobnd were fine. 

To return to the Raffles Museum, as we did the next day, 
the oame is most appropriate, commemoratiog as it does one of 
the most remarkable Hnglishmen that ever made a mark in the 
East Indies. As to the aim of a part of this museum I atn to 
quote from the guide to the zoological colkftions, wbich is well 
illustrated, and makes one wish that the ethnologica! part was also 
done in the same way: 

“The zoological colletfions of the Raffles Museum are practi- 
cally restricted to the Malay region, so that this book, besides 
being a 'Guide to the Museum', is a popular introdu&ion to the 
study of the Malay fauua. In fact, it would have heen more 
correct to entitle the book an I ntrodu&iou to the study of tlie Fauna 
of the Malay region as illustrated by the specimens in the Raffles 
Museum, especially as no attempt has been made in its pages 
aAually to guide the visitor from case to case and slielf to shelf. 
The visitor is expeeted to use his eyes. and if here and tliere he 
should experience a little difflculty in finding a particular bird or 
insect. he will also, when successful, partake of the jov of the 
numerous collectors who brought the specimens togetlier. 
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“Of the visitors to this museum the vast majority are unfortu- 
nately not acquainted with the English language. This ‘Guide’ 
will therefore tnainly reacb the Singapore European resident, the 
passenger and the Singapore sehoolboy. The lirst with his seanty 
leisure, and the second with his short hours on shore cannot be 
expected to pay more than a hasty visit to the museum ; but the 
case is different with the Singapore sehoolboy, and it is hoped that 
the book will be welcotne to taim and that he will make ample use 
of it, 0< recent years the number of schoolboys who have been 
going round the galleries notebook in hand, has been steadily iti- 
creasing, and this has always been a pleasiug sight. The writer 
would be fully rewarded for the trouble of compiling the following 
pages, if this ‘Guide’ should be their constant companion on their 
future visits to the museum.” 

The situation as to visitors is exactly the same as in our 
own museum, but there the parallel ends. The Hawaiian fauna 
is so small and incomplete that no course iu zoology could be illus- 
trated by the native specimens, while the Malay fauna, so far as 
representative species go is all-embracing. On Hawaii, too, the 
teachers are supposed (indeed are required) to aecompany the 
pupils. To show how the materiat in the Singapore museum is 
disposed for teaching purposes Figs. 107 and 108 are given. The 
first exhibits a bird of which species are known througbout the 
Pacific, but our birds nest on rock ledges if possible, while these 
from Christmas Island have adopted the habit of woodpeckers; 
they are certainly well arranged as in the best museums. The 
second shows mainly tlie skeleton of a whale, and the guide-book 
describes it in this interesting way: “The museum possesses the 
skeleton of the Great Indian Fin Whale or Ikan paus (Ilahrnoplera 
indica). This whale was left stranded at a place called Sabatu, 
about 18 miles to the South of Malacca town, on June 19, 1892. 
A pagar' was built around it to prevent its getting back at high 
tide, and the poor beast took a week to die, tnaking a great noise 
for three days. Its voice was said to have resembled that of a bull. 
Nothing was done with the blubber, but the Hon ble D. F. A. 
Hervey, Resident Councillor of Malacca at that time, caused the 
skeleton to be prepared and to be eonveyed to Singapore. Owing 
' Or stnckadc. [ j8o J 
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to lack of space it could only be mounted last year (t907), after 
the new building had been opened. The skeleton measures 42 feet. 
So it ia apparently not that o( a full-grown specimen, as tbis species 
is stated to attain a length of 80 to 90 feet, 1. e ., the size of the 
liata-noptcra sibbaldi of northern seas, the largest of all known 



IQ 9 , DR. R, HANIT9CH, PH.D. 


animals, living or extinct. Fin whales are not much hunted, as 
they yield only a little blubber and their whalebone is of an in¬ 
ferior qualitv-” 

Dr. Hanitsch, the Director, was very obliging and helped us to 
see rnany of the treasures in his charge. 

As at Cotombo, here the rielcshaws are manned bv Chinese, 
whose muscular development is very satisfactory, a» it is strongly 
in evidence, quite unconcealed bv superfluous clothing, directly 
fasi] 
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before one as lie rides. We were told, however, tliat the exertion 
and irregular work shortened the lives of these fine looking fellows. 

On the Duteh steamer ‘‘Coen" we steamed for Java, and for 
the first time had our full experience of Duteh cui sin e, wliich cer¬ 
ta in ly did not agree with me, although I afterwards got aceustomed 


110. KICKSHAW IN SINGAPORK, 

to it, as to so many other strange dietaries. Tlie voyage was 
pleasaiit and we passed betweeu Bilitou and Banlca stopping for a 
consignnientof tin ingots. As weapproached the landing at Tand- 
jong Priok early in the morning we passed between much shipping. 
tnostly Duteh, and our ships boat had no easy task to find a land¬ 
ing place near the ctistom house and railway station, and the 
passengersliad toclimb in a most undiguified manner under ropes 
and over stagitigs until at last the rather dirty Street was reached. 
[*»] 
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We bad no fire arms, so the luggage was passed without trouble, 
as it is evcrywherc except ia the civilized United States, and after 
a short delay the train started for Batavia. At the Hotel des Indes 
we learned that it was a race week and there was not a rootn to be 
bad; stili worse, cholera, small-pox and bubonic plague were rife 
and many were dying daily. I do not know that one could have 
a choice of dying by any one of this terrible trio. So we at once 
retucned to tbe old town, went to the excellent tourist office, wbere 
our route was planned for us and our time allotted to good advan- 
tage, found a bank open and drew our Dutch money, called on the 
American minister resident, and toolc train for Buitenzorg where 
we slept that night in comfort. 

One need not suppose because we cut our visit in Batavia 
short that we saw little of the town. We saw the Dutch dwell- 
ings and their accompanying canals; we found the Comtnissioner 
of Immigration a gentleman pleasant to meet on a joumey in a 
foreign land; he told us that most oi the old regulations regarding 
travel had been done away, and at once repaid us the fifty gnilders 
we had been wrongfully charged when we bought our tickets in 
Singapore, the agent there being ignorant of the new order of 
things. We found to our astonishment that white clothes could be 
washed clean in very muddy water, and so inferred that it was not 
in vain that the children and wotnen were bathing in the dirtiest 
water lever saw used for that purpose. Wefound laterthat mostof 
the Javanese streams were decidedly mud carriers. The museum 
was closed and we had no time to hunt up the officer in charge, 
but in the grounds arouud were very many images and other stone 
sculptures, ainong them the rare redtangular lingams showing 
clearly the transit ion to the obeiisk. The contents of this museum 
are of great beauty and interest; much of the product of excava- 
tions is here exhibited. 

Buitenzorg is less than anhour from Batavia and some 600 feet 
above the sea. From the back of our hotel we looked upou a 
chamiing bit of the tropics (Fig. 113), Gunuug Salak, a quiescent 
volcano, with its shattered crater often veiled in cloud, as in the 
photograph, grcen to its very' top, the stream in the valley below 
evidently the favorite bathing place of the families that dwelt on 
its banks under the paltns; the variety of greens in the foliage not 
[284] 
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so great as on Hawaii, but stili sufficient; the bits of bambu houses 
playing at "hide and seek” on the edge of the forest, made a 
most attr&dtive scene. W« were nearer the volcano than we had 
been to Vesuvius when at Naples, and it was easy to see that at 
some not very distant past it had ejected considerable layers of ash 
that we could measure in the gorge below us. In front of the hotel 



IIJ. VIKW OF GITNITMC SAI.AK FHOM HOTEI. BSLUWB. 

lay the famous gardeu, Hortus Bogormsis , founded in 1817 and 
now the largest in the world. No vvonder that the trees look fresh. 
for the average of Tainy days in the year is 219. The garden is 
so little known ou these Hawaiian Islauds, where of all places there 
should be a similar institution, that it may be permitted here to 
give a more detailed description of its history and arrangement; 
and for this we are indebted to Dr, J, C- Koningsberger, tlie 
Director, to whom I am also indebted for personal guidance 
through the garden and for many seeds siuce sent to me which 
are already growing in the U. S. Experimeut Station, thanks to 
t*« 5 ] 
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thc care of Mr. C. J. Hunn. The quotation is from the published 
guide by Pr. J. J. Smith. 

' 'The botanica! garden at Buitenz.org. which until 1904 officialiy 
!»re the name of s' I.ands Plantentuin (Government Botanica! 
Gardeus), and is stil! comnionly so ealled, vvas fouwkd in 1-817, 
in compliance with an orderof the Dutch Government, by C. G. E. 



114. DKIVHWAY THROIGH FKRXS, Bl'ITKNZOKG. 

Kciuwardt, formerly a professor in Anisterdatn. Reinwardt. after 
remaining for ahont five vears in the Indies, was succeeded as 
director of 's I.amls Plantentuin by Dr. C. L. Blume. Although 
tliis savant liad already returned to the Netlicrlands in 1826, he 
stil! foutid thc opportunity. it is to be said by niaking use of manu- 
scripts left hehind by the two young botanists, H. K.uhl and J. C. 
van Hasselt. to describe a very great number of new species of 
planis, and, tnoreover, coinpiled the first catalogue of tlie garden, 
in which he already described 912 species.' 

• Blume,Car. I.ud. Flora Javae nec nnn liiMilaruiuad jacentium. 4 vols. fol. 
Lugdunum Batavorum, 1HJ8-36. [ ilthj 
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‘‘In the period followitig the departnre of BIume (1826 to 1868) 
the regular developnient of the garden was made difficult by ali 
sorts of retrenchments, as, for instance, the noti-filliug-up the post 
of director. Stili tnuch important work was done during tliis 
time, of which the chief was the classi fieat ion of the plants accord- 



IIJ. CANARIUM AVKNIR, IIUITKN/OKO. 


itig to their natural afhuities, from the carryitig out of which systeni 
the garden stili derives a part of its iinportance. Then scveral little 
gardens were laid out at different altitudes on Mt. Oede for sucli 
plants as could not stand the warin elimate of Buitenz.org, of which 
gardens at present only that of Tjibodas, lying at 1450 in. above 
the sea level, stili exists. The names of those who come into 
[«» 7 ] 
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prominence at this time arej. E. Teysmann, J. K. Hasskarl and 
S. Binnendijk. 

“In 1868 a director of 'sLandsPlantentuin wasagain appointed, 
viz., Dr. R. C. Scheffer, and a complete Teorganization of the 
atrangements took place, by whieh further prosperity was assured. 

“Through Scheffer, by the laying out of theecotiomic garden 
at Tjikeumeuh and the establishment of an agricultural school, 
the first departure was made in the dire&ion whieh was eventuallv 



116. VOL'S'TA IN IN THE CASDEX, BLMTKXZORG. 


to Lead to the present Department of Agriculturc. Scheffer died 
in 1880, and was succeeded by Dr. M. Treub, a man of exceptional 
scientific distine!ion, who, moreover, had the command of sitnilar 
talent for organization, and great energy coupled with correspond- 
ing skill. The progress made by 's Lamis Planteutuin under his 
direction was indeed astonishing. Not only were the existing 
institutions, such as thebotanical garden pToper, herbarium, studio 
for photographic and other reproducUon, library, etc., cnlarged, 
but, partly with pecuniarv assistance frora private individuals, a 
nutnber of new laboratories, experimental stations and museums 
were built, wherein investigations concerning ali branches of 
[ 388 ] 
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natural Science, of special importance to Indian agriculture take 
place. Moreover, teacbing institutions, etc., were added to tbe 
institute. The so-ealled foreigners’ laboratory deserves special 
notice. It is arranged according to the newest demands of Science, 
and, abundantly provided with ali tbe necessaries, isalwaysat tbe 
free disposal of foreign naturalists. 

"Thus 's Lands Plantentuin, instead of a simple botanical 
garden, gradually became a scientific centre of which the old 
botanical garden was the nucleus. Only one more step was needed 
to bring forth from this arrangement, together with the other 
branches of officiat Service coming into notice for it, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. At its establishment, in 1905, Professor Dr. 
M. Treub was made first director. The botanical garden proper 
fornis at present one of the divisions of the department. 

“The botanical garden is situated at an elevation of 265 m. 
above the Sea level. In accordance with the very misty and warm 
climate the piant growth is exceptionally luxuriant. It covers an 
area of 58 hectares (143.32 acres), of which the greater partis 
planted with arborescent growth, which take a preponderatiug 
place in tropical flora. A special part of the garden is reseTved 
for the climbiag plaats from a practical point of view. Further- 
more, special places are laid out for shrubs, herbs, water-plants, 
ferns, orchids, Bromeliaceae and shade-loving growth, while in 
conclusion the nurseries deserve mention alcng with a few con- 
servatories. for foliage plants and orcbids. 

"In order to easily find the plants represented in the garden 
tbey are all aumbered, while the se&ions in which they are planted, 
and which are mostly bounded by the paths, are indicated by 
Roman numbers and letters. 

“It is an accepted rule that the larger plants, principally trees 
and shrubs, should be represented by two examples; in this way 
the loss of a species is pra&ically obviated. The second exatnple 
bears the same number as the first, but with the addition of A. 
Moreover all species are provided with labeis, while there are 
name-posts painted red for plants which for some reason or other 
are outside the sedtion destined for tbeir natural family.” 

I am tempted to quote from my own notebook, as Buitenzorg 
was our first real stat ion in Java. After an afternoon tea with 
some friends in Wcltvreden we took the 4:58 train for Buitenzorg 
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where we arrived long after dark owing to a very feeble engine 
which repeatedly gave out. The unlighted cars 1 gave us some 
trouble to fi ad oar traps, but the coolies could appareutly see in 
the dark, and we were soon driving to the Bellevue where we had 
secured rooms. As the first thing we needed was a bath, it vas 
pleasant to find that, in addition to the usual tank for pouring 
water, there was a powerful douche of ciear coldwater which we both 
eujoyed greatly. Diuner was at 8, and the tables were decorated 
with coreopsis and roses; for fruit the everlasting dry pineapples 
(we found none so good as the Hawaiian all round tbe world) and 
pisang; water froin a well, and good with ice. House and groutids 
lighted with self-making gas (mantle) lights, very good when the 
boy had once lighted them; marble floors, and good large beds 
with the cotnfortable “Duteh wives". The night was cool and a 
blanket was desirable. 

Sunday, Sept. 15. Up early; another refreshing bath and a 
walk about the place before breakfast. The volcano Salak (Fig. 
113), close behind the hotel, is a typical cone with the apex tom 
off for the crater, of which the edge is mucb broken away towards 
us; clouds about the summit. Tile-roofed bambu houses in the 
coconut groves below us and a small river where natives were busy 
ou the banks. After breakfast we walked to tbe garden; on tbe 
way a small museum was open, but tbe great crowd of natives made 
it too disagreeable to enter, and we passed by for the time. On 
the opposite side of the Street was the range of new Government 
buildings for the Agricultural Department. At the garden gate 
was a most beautiful Amhersiia with scarlet blossoms in profnsion; 
then came a long avenue of buttressed Canarium trees clothed with 
Freycinctia , Pothos , Monstera , Phyltodendron, elc. (Fig. 115.) On the 
right was the small white temple, sacred to the memory of the wife of 
Sir Thos. Stamford Raffles who died here in 1814. All the impor¬ 
tant trees were labelled, but in a script not easily fead. Water was 
abundant in lakes, pools and streams, but the vegetation was far 
from luxuriant; it seenied as if it had been studied to death, and 
left on me the impressiou of herbarium specimeiis. Surprised at 
the number of species of Freyeinetia; none so beautiful as ours; 
the leaves of the Monstera were small, not a quarter of the size of 
some in niv Honolulu garden. After several hours we returned 

'Trains in Javu «lo tiot run at ni(jht. and so the cars have no provision for 
liglltillg. [290] 
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to the hotel for tiffin, dreadful with a "rice table" and ten ormore 
contributions to it, each a little more pungent than mustarii or 
cayenne pepper, which required asuitable rest after it. Then with 
a carriage and friends we drove through the garden and to the 
experimental grounds, which were most interesting ; various crops, 
including coffee, india-rubber and tobacoo, were growing finely. 
By the roadside we got sotne niangoes, large, but poor and turpen- 
tiney, and which had insects inside, in the stone itself; these pests 
were common ; jacklruit was also for sale. In the evening, rain. 

Monday. Fresh and beautiful in the morning, and we visited 
the Zoological Museum we had not been able to squeeze into yes- 
terday. Just within the doorway was a large cage with beautiful 
long green tree snakes which had just shed their skitis ; thestrength 
of their museles was shown by the homontal extension of their 
bodies at least two feet, the tail holding to a branch. There were 
also living leaf insects and walking sticks in considerable nunibers. 
The preserved snakes were fine, especially some bright hlue ones 
said to be very poisonous. A lizard of great size from Flores is 
new, and remindsone of the prehistoric reptiles,' Monkeys galore 
and a fine group of Paradisiae. Man was not forgotten, and there 
was a good sized colletftion of crania and face casts. The collec- 
tion is largely due to the present director, and is confined to the 
Dutch Indies. We went to call on Dr. Koniugsberger and got 
separated; I found Dr. Koningsberger and with him visited the 
Economic Museum where the rattans, bambns and other woods, 
fibres, rubbers and other vegetable products, bambu hats and 
mats, etc.. were very choice and iuteresting. The herbarium had 
a good, although rather old, colle&ion of fruits, some exceedingly 
* In '/'*>( Pictd of July 12, Mr. Boulenger directa atlention to the descrip- 
tion, by Mr. P. A. Ouwens in tlie Bultctin dn Jan/ni fiotaniquetft HnUrrtzorg 
for 1912, of a gigantic monitor llzsud from the Isle of Comodo. betwt-en Flores 
and Snmbnwn. The type specimen, described as I 'ontwtt Aemodensis, meas- 
ureil 7 ft. in lcngth, but a second exaniple is reported to have reached 13 ft„ 
and there are stories. of others with a len^th of from 19 ft. to 23 ft. The 
species appeares to be relatecl to the North A ustralian f. gigantfus, which 
grows to 7 or 8 ft., but it has tlic mutile less pointed and brown in colour, 
while the tuil is proporliotially sliorter. That this giant of itstribe is dis¬ 
tinet from ali the other living represcntatives of ita genus is certain; but M r. 
Bonlenger suggest* that it mny prove to bc inscpunihlc from f. /irfsciix, of 
the 1‘leistocelie of Qliecn»lattd. the vcrtebfifc of which appear to iiuliente a 
reptile at least as large as the biggest reported iitdiriduals of tlic Comodo 
monitor. (.V iiturf, July 24, 1913..) [291) 
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curious. The herbarium proper was eontained in japanned tin 
cases in the gallery ; the specimens thoroughly poisoned with mer¬ 
curie bichloride, damp being the worst enetny here, We walked 
through the garden, especially the wild part. and saw many rare 
things. ffrownia and Amherstia were in blossom and we were 
promised seeds. A tiny white water tily was blossoming for the 
first time here. Congea veJultua was a curious twining shrub, xe- 



II7. LAKK ANI) GOVEKKOK'S RESIDESCE. 

minding one of Petraea volubilis , coitimon in ourgardens, but with 
flowers of an Indian pink. The while Antigonen leptopus was 
growing in several places and was called “Ilonolulu vine". Saw 
many finegrowing Zingiberaeeae. Caladiunts and Marantas; water 
iu ginger flower-heads is secreted by the piant, although one new 
form of great size has the scales cup-shaped and open; a fig tree 
had a small white fruit ali over the trunk. 

We went to the laboratory and to the printing office where ali 
their work is done. even the lithographic printing, the stones of 
the latter prepared by natives: make their zincos and half-tones; 
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gas engitie runs press. W( came back to the Zoological Museum 
and there at Iast tound our lost secretary. Quite a package of 
letters in the dire< 5 lors office awaiting us. 

In the aftertiooti two friends drove with us through the native 
town, and we were ali impressed with the good roads and tbe neat 
comfortable liotnes of the natives. S tones with ancient inscrip- 
tions were an object of worship in a wayside house: it seetned to 



be not the inscription (which probably none of the worshippers 
could read), but the anti<iuity. Wooden gongs inuch like the 
Fijian lati were suspended by the side of small, rectangular, open 
houses, and we were informed they were to call the people to aue- 
tions or any other public gatherings. l.anlana . f 'crbcsina and 
Cro/a/aria were as coniinon roadside weeds as in Hawaii. Our 
road lav by a rapid river in whieh were many bathers ; house walls 
and lences of bambu, often woven in fancy pattems as in Fiji; 
Iruit trees in every yard ; children plenty, clothes scarce ; scoop- 
nets drying on some house wal!s. There was a well-built da:n 
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and gateway across the river to regulate the floods; over this a 
narrow suspemion bridge which we crossed and found very un- 
stable in the middle. Home just in time to esca pe a tropical down- 
pour which lasted into the evening. 

Tuesday, Sept. 17. Up in the dark, breakfasted and took 
train for Bandoeng. Had the first-dass compartment (foreight 
persons) to ourselves ard were very comfortable with blinds and 



119. KISH POSCIJ NEAR (iAKOET. 

dust screens at the Windows; also rattan seats. Sceuery was 
channing ali the way (see Fig. 118). Rice plots of every size and 
shape to suit the situation, and the erops were in ali stages of 
growth. One or two tobacco fields which did not look well, but 
the main cultivation was rice. Volcanoes on every side, their 
suinmits mostly veiled in cloud. Noehangeof cars, and arrived 
at Handoeng for tiffin, We had hoped to make an ascentof a vol* 
cano from here, but as we could get 110 carriagc, and Mr. Wilson 
was under the weather, we decided to leave the next day at 11. 

We clianged cars at Tjibatoc; from this little station it was 
upliill ali the way, but we arrived at Garoet at 1:37 (2200 ft.), and 
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found a matidoer waiting for us at the station. Our trunk and 
otlier luggage was put in a heavy cart niauned by coolies and we 
walked a short distance to the Hotel Papandajan (A. Hacks),and 



found a capital room on the front coruer reserved for us. Early 
the next morning we drove to T.ake Bagindas where we got a good 
view of Gutiung Guntoer (Thunder Mountain), and also heard an 
orchestra of batnbu anklongs (Fig. 120). whicli was not only novcl 
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but attra<ftive, and we were glad to have another orchestra of small 
boys come to our porch and play for us almost every day we 
remained. The instniment is simple and well shown in the figure, 
and there are ten in a set sounding as many otftaves. It is held 
by the two smaller sticks on the left liaud and each player has one, 
making his note by a skilful shake which produces a very ciear 
sound, almost bird-likc. The little fellows seemed well pleased with 
ten cents (Dutch) in compensation for several tunes and a dance. 

The roads were good and along the side ivere numerous bambu 
receptaclcs for road metal, about 2x4x2 feet, and rather fragile, 
judging by the number broken ; they were all numbered and the 
weave of the basket work varied ; the convenient supply of repair 
material perhaps accouuted for the absence of holes and ruts in 
the roadbed. The rice fields were connected, where a stream 
parted them, by hollowed steins of palm trees, and we saw one of 
these convenient troughs being adzed out by the roadside; all the 
chips were carefuHy collected for firewood. 

Garoet is surrounded hy volcanoes, and the views ou all sides 
were charming, although often dinimed by mist and cloud ; several 
of the volcanoes were very conical, but all covered with vegetation 
to the top; some of tbe larger ones reminded me of the mouutains 
back of Honolulu. Rice, as hitherto, was in all stages and many 
fields were bare. Ducks of a fawn color were very abundant, and 
goats were sufficiently in evidence to supply the neighbors with 
milk. All aloug the road were restaurauts of varied size aud pro- 
vision not very tenipting to a foreiguer. 

The previous afternoon we had beeu visited by numerous 
sellers of curiosities carved from bufralo horn, of noespecial use or 
artistic value, sarongs, krisses and finely woven hats, some double, 
au 1 cigarette cases. Best of all were the ten little boys with ank- 
lotigs who serenaded ws, when each in turn handed his ‘"harp” to 
his neighbor and danced in front in imitation of the feni ale dancer— 
a very funny Show! Today the peddlers of all sorts of goods carne, 
provingto USthat, although we beat down the prices outrageously, 
we evidently had paid too mueh. 

Sept. 19. The first rainy morning we have had in Java : a 
gentle rain that has laid the dust and promises to continue. We 
have already found a part of our furnishing that \ye could not 
appreciate at first—our room boy. He coines and goes barefooted 
[296] 
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and noiseless, but does his work very thoroughly, quickly and 
veli, and he understands some English too. I go into the apart- 
ment and there is nothing on the table in the porch : a few minutes 
later I come out and the tray with my tea is there, although I have 
heard no sound : our bath towels are constantly renewed, a custom 
apparently not comtnon in this part of the wortd; out shoes are 
taken out and in a very short time are returued in order. He will 
deserve his tip! Our dhobie came for clothes in the morning, and 
the second night brought them back well washed and ironed for 
ten cents (Dutch) a piece, whether coat, shiit or necktie. 

In frontof the hotel is a fine Araucaria; the borders of the 
road are of white Zephyranihes; begonias grow well, and so does 
Bignonia venusta which is in blossom uow. In the gardeDS near- 
by we saw mangosteens both of the red and orange varieties, but 
we saw none for sale, nor did we have them on the table, 

Men carry grass or other fodder much as the old Hawaiians 
carried gTass, but have & bearing-bambu with light legs at each 
end which they cover with their burdeu. and when they need a 
rest these legs keep the load off the ground foften wet or dirty), 
and they hold the bearing-stick at a convenient height for the 
bearer to slip his shoulder under. The universal use of bambu 
is remarlcable. The sides of houses as well as the frames, the 
doorsteps, fences, aqueducts, hats, baskets, chicken-coops, lad 
ders, fish-traps, floors even of bridges, carpets, and many other 
instances where with us wood or plaster would be preferred. 

The geueral means of personal transportatiou is by "dosados", 
a sort of two-wheeler with a broad seat, on the front half of which 
the driver sits, serving also as a balance weight, while his passen- 
gers occupy the rear half using the tail-board as a foot rest; iu 
wet or sunny weather a top and curtains afford some protedlion, 
but these veliicles are not comfortable for long travel. The little 
ponies are brisk, strong and good-uatured, generally stallions. 
Another pony can be attached alongside the first by means of an 
iron rod to hold the traces. Like the Italians, the Javanese deco¬ 
rate their pet animal with superfluous harness. The rain held 
up and our host scut a boy to guide us to a batik factory. This 
looked like a fine concrete residence in (ront; orange trees were 
loaded with fruit, and a hird-house hei ! a number of small doves. 
We went to the back vard and entered the main building where 
1 * 97 ] 
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half a dozen wotnen were at work in a corner. Fig. 121 shows a 

native tnaterial and weave: the stands are neatly and conveni- 
ently made of bambu. The necessary fi re to keep the black wax 

in the arma or 011 the l>ack of the motliers without hindering to a 
great extern the work. A Iittie brass pen with a bowl reservoir is 



used to draw the pattern oa the part to b* protected (rom the action 
of the dye, and wlien only the part to he dyed is without the waxeu 

melted off inboiling waterandtheprocessrepeated. This freehaml 
work is certainly attractive, and yet evidently doomed to pass, as 
the print works of Manchester have flooded the island with cierer 

imitations of good types at greatly clieaper price. It is hard to 

detect these iniitations, as the very irreguiaritiesof the hand-inade 

clotli. In the hatik it is important to have the color of the dyes 
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kept generally ali 

It was iuteresting to see the passage from village to plautation 
asthe road rose ratlier rapidly, and tlien to open laud with well 
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cultivated and more acattered (arma. The plantations were fenced 
with various material, but never with cut wood or stone walls. 
The growing stem» of the dark red Draaena were common, inter- 
twined with I.anlana camarra , passion vttie, or other twiner, while 
behind tbe fenee which was often on a bank much higher tlian tbe 
roadbed, and was supported on the inner side by fruit or oraa- 

I uoticed tea plantations, the plants hardly exceeding 30 inches 
in height, in rows with rnaiie or cofiee between each tbird or fourth 
row and the next; coffee plantations in which the trees were high 
and with few berries, not looking well generally: cincbona fields 
which looked much cleaner and more open to tbe sun, but even 
these had frnit trees scattered througli them, mostof these neither 
in blossom nor fruit, and the foliage uurecognized by me. 

At last the fenced lanes ceased and we were in the open coun- 

try, although there were two sets of bambu bars across the road, 

which we found open on our retura, so I inferred that they were 
only closed at night to keep out stray goats or sheep which were 
common enough through the couutry. Here were flelds of ground- 
nut and potatoes, of which the small round tnbers supply the 
neighboring towns, 

The region I was wanting most to see came at last—the native 
forest, and with it came much up- with some downhill climbing. 
The trees were dripping from the morning rain, so my coat was 
stili in use as well as for the cool air. The clayey road or path 
was slippery, as it probahly is most of the time, lor the bed is well 
planted with transverse rows ol flat stones set edgewise to form 
secure footholds for the horses, and they were much needed, as I 
found when my paard first chose the unstoned side of the path; I 
took care afterwards that he kept within bounds, although heoften 
had to zigzag across the steep incline. 

The dripping was soon forgotten, and I do not know when it 
ceased. for there were other things to notice, and of these the ani¬ 
mate thing claimed attention first, Iot the paard was panting at 
the top of a steep hili after perhaps the heaviest burden he had 
ever borne, so I dismounted to let him rest and the boys smoke 
their cigarettes while they tightened the girths. On the way out, 
in the rain and darkness, my driver had smoked his cigarette, 
although I did not see him light it, and I believe he must have 
(3"i] 
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much good. However, the clcthes washed in similar water came 
home apparently clean, and il a white sliir» showed no dirt how 
should the dark native skin? These sanie rice ponds |Fig. 123) 
were worth the joumey to see: no stiff, merely iitilitarian rec- 

tangular ponds such as we should have found perhaps in China. 

but really landscape gardening as well as hydraulic engineering: 
one tiny pond on the hillside had the conventional heart shape and 
was careiully built, although it could hold hardlv twenty rice 
plants. At the rest house, Villa Pautine, I had to wait until my 
triple team (a stallion with a tnare on either side) was barnessed, 
a delay of more than hali an hour which I used toexplore the gar- 
den and enjoy the fine views ol the volcanic ntountains that encircle 
Garoet plain. I lound a bed of careiully cultivated golden-rod, 
another of lavender in full and fragrant blossom, and in the Ititchen 

gardeu a good assortment of cabbages and otheredible vegetables. 

The drive home was cheery and the driver did not offer to 
stnoke, for which I rewarded him with an extra tip. On tjie hilis 
I noticed a primitive brake to the carts, which are two-wheeled, 
with the long tongue in the rear by which the men propelling can 
steer it: it consisted siniply of a pole with one eud pnshed into a 
hole iu the side of the cart just in front of the wheel, and the otber 
end heid by a boy and pressed against the rim of the wheel as he 
ran alongside. When the boy was absent one of the men had a 
rope from the out end of the pole tied around his waist so that he 

Monday 23. As usual. we were up in tlie dnrk and break- 
fasted .before dawn. Our traps were carted off to the station, and 
every trace of our occupation removed from the apartment we had 
so much eujoyed for nearlv a week, and about five o'clock we 
strolled to the near-by station with ourhost Mr, Hack. The man- 
doer had purchased our tickets, got the tru nk weighed and checked, 
and presented us with change, tickets and baggage receipt as we 
came in, The ride to Tjibatoe was short and pleasant, as the day 
was fine, and we shortly transferred to the train from Weltvreden. 
The character of the cultivation changed, and alt hough the familiar 

rice appeared here and there, coco palms occupied much more 

space, and alter some miles ive came to good rubber plantations 
with sugar-cane appearing here aml tliere. At Maos we were able 
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tostretch ourselves fora few minutes, and on our anival at Djocja 
the mandoer of the Hotel Toegoe was waiting with two satellites 
to snatch our grips, and we were soon placed, grips and ali, bnt the 
trunk (which followed later, how wenever knew, but ite transport 
eost ao cents Dutch), in a large auto and rushed to the hotel, which 
we found was noisy with new buildings. Tiffin and local explor- 
ation filled the time until afternoon tea, when we were ableto dis¬ 

perse the many wotnen who wished to sell us sarongs and table- 
cloths, mostly made in Manchester, althougb we soletnnly assured 
them tbat we could not wear the saronga and did not nced any 
more tablecloths. We were greatly pestered by these importunate 

peddlers, and in hardly less degree by a man who spread out im¬ 

mense mata before us which he seemed to tbink we ncedcd to fur- 
nish our apartment; we did not recognize the need, and the arrival 

of the tea gave an excuse for sending ali away while we quenched 

our tbiist. Soon after we took a "mylord" with two horscs and 
drove about town until after dark. We went into strange quarters 
and saw odd shops, but also houses of foreigners mixed in with these. 
There was a cemetery (Memento mori is always here inscribed over 
the graveyard gate as a natne—like the carnegies in America and 
elsewhere), and quite appropriately near this were many "tomb 

sculptors" who turned out beds of a grey lava in lengths propor- 

tionate to the occupant of the subjacent grave or the purses of the 

bereaved friends, and upon eacli end, like the top and bottom of a 

bedstead, were fitted in sockets upright carvings of more elal>orate 

work. The houses of foreigners (if we can so call the Dutch) 
seemed comfortable, and were generally surrounded by bare gravel 
or earth, and a mnltitude of pots of considerable size on raised 
bases, and all painted wbite; tbese filled with not very luxuriant 
growth of palms, ferns, etc. All had the porticos so convenient 

were brilliantly lighted with gas and mantle burners and looked 
more attradlive than hy daylight. In several places we ssw the 
whole family with a goodly snpply of children seated comfortably 
in the midst of tbe foregarden, if the aforesaid pots could make a 
gardeti. All along by the streets were concrete gutters with occa- 

sional deeper and wider cisterns, from which. by removing the 

cover, water could be obtained in buckets for watering the Street— 
this seemed the cotnmon way. lvverything was very dry, and yet 
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road engine as well) was simply a large log with iron pias for axis, 
to which were eonnected for shafts two bambu polea quite uncon- 
nected to each otber and pulled by a stout coolie. We passed 
sortit sheep which were scared, and when the boy driving thetn 
tried to sooth them one pushed him tbrough a hole in the fenee 
and into a ditcta. 

At last we came to a Sharp, steep tum which the car mounted 

nobly to a plain where the great Buddhist temple was before 

us (Fig. 124) But there was a preliminary, and as our car left 
us we turned into the little hotel and paid the admission fee botb 
to this and the lesser temple we were to visit later. Near the 
house were several Buddhas falleu from their former high estate, 

and a row of Buddha heads that looked like a Cbinese exccution 

and partly accounted for the many headless trunks we saw on the 
temple. We mouuted thestair undisturbed bythetwostonedemons 
guardiug theentrance, but followed by a guardian of Iesa offensi re 

form to see that we did no damage to the place, and then the won- 

der began. The platform has been carefully, if not beautifully, 
relaid in cernent, and it was the only thiug that seerned solid. The 
comparatively small blocks ot darie lava, of which tbe structure is 
built without mortar, but often eonnected by stoue keys and tenons, 

have been greatly displaced by the general sinking of tbe upper 

stories, due to the niethod of construtffion on the outer surface of 
an eartb hili which the rains gradually wash down, in spite of the 
precautions taken by the wonderful architect, by gutters, drains 
and spouts. Wbilc in usc doubtless tbe temple was kept in repair, 
and these precautions were sufficient; probably wbile the building 
was covered with asb from the volcano natil hidden from the sigbt 
of mau, the packing was enough, but an earthquakc might dis- 
locate the roof of the uneovered temple, and once the wall opened 

grand monument cannot bc prevented many ycars, whatcvcT means 

the Government may talce to prevent it. sbort of complete rebuild- 

ing with cernent. Tbe vertical walls are now leaning in a very 
tbreatcning way, and a sligbt eartbqnake will topple them down, 
perhaps bringing the portions above in the general ruin. All the 
impressive stairways, oi wbich a line runs up each face of tbe 
temple, are already in rains, except one (Fig. 126), which is by 
no means intact. How far the Government restorations have gone 
tJUl 
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strudlure opened by the English engineers years ago, and oow 

closed again, so we could not teli wbere the breach was made. 

They lound withiu a deep well and an unSnisbed statue of Buddha. 

The new patchwork ia a little harsb, but necessaty: one of the 

bells has wisely been left open, as it is not easy to see tbe contenta 

of the others. We could not see all the view from the top for the 

clouds which were gatbering, Unt we found a photograph which 

shows the volcanoes Merbabu and Merapi, the latter smoking like 

the humans here. 

A feeling ol sadness came over me as I elittibed slowly down 
the uncomfortable stairs, that this grand expression of man’s con¬ 
structive genius, and of a people’s devout love for the gentle prophet 
whose teachings, we can hardly doubt, have sogreatly eontributed 
to the attra&ive disposition of the descendants of the once power - 
ful kingdom of Metaram, was hastening to its destruflion which 

has so long been stayed by the protedling buttress put over the 

structure by the showers of ash from Merapi or Merbabu; but it 

was to the remarkable mau Sir Thomas StamfoTd Radies, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor when Java was under English rufe, that we owe 
the full discovery of a temple whose existence bad been forgotten 

On our way baclc from this great temple turned inside ont we 
stopped at the little temple of Mendoet (Fig. 129) about a mile 
away, and this has been almost rebuilt. The bigh stone roof bad 
fallen in without seriously injuring the colossal figures beneath 
it (Fig. 128). Now we can see the graud Buddha (Fig. 130), and 
on either side the Buddhistic king who built Boroboedotr, and his 

non-Buddhistic father, and their ashes are perhaps buried beneath. 

Certainly the Buddha is very effecftive in the light from the opposite 

and only door. There are small niehes which may have contained 

lamps to illumine the figures. Signs of worship were fresh on 
the floor. 

On the path was a tree (Lcucacua glauca ), a cosmon nuisance 
in Hawaii, but here the seeds areeateu it scetns. A slight shower 
feli as we left the ruins and it laid the dust. We were backatthe 

■The great catastrophe which derastated Central Java and coveied this 

great building, perhaps before it was completcd, with ash from Merapi the 

stili smoking volcano, has not been definitely dated, but Boraboedoer has 
nevcr been ntteriy removcd from daylight and its existence has never bccn 
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botel by eleven o'clock. At four in thc afternoon we drove to tbe 
WaterCastlc (Fig-. 131), a curious structure built by a Portuguese 
arehitect for a former sultan, whose memory remains in tnany a 
legend; the bathing pools were the most if not tbe only attratfive 
things remaining about tbe old palacc. Outside a brick wall a 
native had captured a large blue-black scorpion, the largest I had 
ever seen, and we watched him noose its mate in a safe and skilful 
manner. At tbe hotet we found a game/an or native orchestra and 
somevery amusingdaneers (Fig. 132); the mu&ic was ratherpleas- 
ant, but the show cost us five guilders ($2.50). So, for a cloudy 
morning, tbe day ended pleasantly in fair, cool weather, 

Wednesday, Sept. 25. Rain during the nigbt. About nine 

we started in a smart equipage for the Resident's office to receive 

our permit to visit the palace. But tbere happened tobea recep- 

tion this morning, and we had to wait. But it was not lost time, 
for tbe view of tbe native visitors was entertaining. The personal 
attendants, one with a stool. another with the betel chewing Icit, 

anothcr with a teakettle, another a spare napkin, etc. Someof 

In the meantime the officials sent an officer over to the palace to 
let us know at the earliest when the coast would be ciear. This 
Dutoh officer. who fortunately spoke French, had been in the conn- 

try forty-one years, and had fourteen children; formerly an officer 

in the army, but for some years in the Residenfs suite, proved a 
very sufficient guide, and we saw the place very thoroughly, but 

birdhouses I saw a living bird of Paradise (Pa radi sta apada ), the 

only one I bad ever seen alive. 

In the alteraoon. took a comfortable four-wheeler with four little 
ponies for Prambinan. The road led over a flat alluvial plain mainly 

devoted to sugar-cane, a bright red and yellow variety. Plantation 

tbe cane transportation is on trucks drawn by buffalo, a slow and 

clumsy way. We passed several good-looking mills with wbite 
cbimneys and neat surroundings, much mote attradlive than those 

in Hawaii. ICvery now and then we saw a little grove of Ptumirra 

left in the surrounding cane, a native graveyard; this is the favor- 

ite tree ior graveyards and it grows well. Another gravestone of 
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had to leati over the driver to keep the “bally” pony on terra Jirma. 
I, however, noticed aa we drove tlirough the town that it vas large 
atid cosmopolitau, with tnany European waresfor sale in the shops 
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families. In a ciear morning the views HILI st be fine, but we found 
the place enveloped in a dry fog the latter half of the day. 

Monday, Sept. 30. At half-past lotir in the morning (ornight) 
we staited on two ponies, mine being a capital black stallion ol 
great strengtli. It was a fine, full moonliglit as we rode out ol the 
village a bove the sanatorium. and we had to walte up the policc 
<Kl «mi„s«L rsrau B. P. a. u. '"-'"“I - 11 
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see one of the intermittent "eruptions". The (urrows (Kig. 137) 
seerned to be due to the violent discharge of boiling water flowing 
back to the well at the base of the funnel. but «e saw nothingbut 

steam which climbed the farther side of the funnel and floated 

away. The noise of a boiling cauldron is very distinet. The ridge 
is too narrow for a safe path, or I would have gone to the lee side 
to see if any fumes of sulphur were sensible. as none were noticed 



at the top of the steps. On our return to the rest house we heard 

an explosive noise. and turniug to Bronio saw a black matter mixed 

with the steam puff wbicb resenibled volcanic dnst, but how it is 
mixed with the steam we could not leam ; this phenomenon frc 
quently occurs and is called an ernption. Crossing the Zancl zee 
on our return we found small bits of a sort of puroiee resetnbling 
that from Kilauea. Th is was in windrows, or more properly waves, 
for water and not wind was the distributing agent. Trobably 
washed from the older walls, as I saw nothing like it in the mass 

cones testifies to their homogeneous structure. Altogetherthisis 
1308] 
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otir voyage to the Albany Pass. We should have touched at Port 
Moresby in New Guinea, but tbat pleasure, as others. was dropped 
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gular rock (ortnation Hke the ruins of a inediaeval watch toner. 
The walls of the pass ivere nearly paralie I and far enough apartto 
make a broad and imponing avenue. Soon after we had left these 

side: I watched her until the setting and at ten turned in. 

TheQueenslandcoast was higlier than Iexpected, butitlooked 

evidently of considerable height ( Fig. 141). On the reef side ocea- 

[335] 
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siooal low islands, and alternate blue and green waterin streaks ol 

varying width, seldom balf a mile, showing a furrowed boltom. 

Little of intereat and a cold easterly wind blowing. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15. Land close ali tlie morning and weather cool 
but wind leas. Land higb (4000 ft. ?), and I was told that tbe land 
West of this ridge was good for sugar-cane. Low Island Light was 

tal or fruit trees; it was connected by a low spit to another longer, 
jungle-covered island. At 10:45 we passed Caims; tnany white 
housesonthebeach outside tbe entrance: was told that tbe gulches 
on tbe other side were very pidltiresque wltb ferns and waterfalls. 
AU day they were painting the ship, to the great annoyance of 
passengers, but as the freigbtdidnotcotnplainitmade nodifference 
to those in charge of the boat. About6 p.m. passed Hincbinbrook 
Island(?), a bigb, curiously outlined mountain, perbaps aoco ft., 
said to have a lake in a depression on tbe nortli side, and to be 

Wednesday, Oct. 16. Alter a pleasant night. up at 5:30 and 
found we were very near land, Passed a beautiful rock island on 
the starboard that would have been a fine site ior a castle. the 
actual rocks closely simulatiug a ruin. Tbere was a small beach 
in a cove, and a prolongation toward the south that looked arable. 
This was in the cyclone region where several steamer» have gone 
down with all hands. February is the dangerous month. In 
Whitsuuday Pass there were very picturcsque istands on both sides 

of the narrow passage. sorae with trees like firs. All the high 

islands were clothed with forest to the summit. The wind blew 
fiercely dead ahead aud was cliilly. Sonic birds ol a light color 
and small sire had a curious way of keeping close together as they 
flew over the water, tooking as ii perchedon an inviaible roost which 
was bearing them along. Here came a conical island with nearly 

all clad in peaceful forests: no life visible, eillier aboriginal or 
Friday, Oct. 18. Arrived at Brisbsne soon alter noon, and 

stili sonte miles from town. There stood my old friend and former 
assistant at this museum Acland Wansey, who had come 527 miles 
by rail to meet me, and it was the pleasantest sight 1 had seen 
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and well mounted on tablets set in hlaclc border. Of course the 
ethnological collection claimed our chief attention and we fonnd 
the portion already on exhibition was, as we expected, very rich 
in New Guinea specimeus. The Government expeditions in British 
New Guinea have deposited their collections in the Brisbane 

change, but hitherto neither of these objecta has been attained. 

The prospecta are now very encouraging that much and good work 
will be dotie under Dr. Hamlyn-Harris, and the rich treasures now 
in his charge will be made aceessible to ali stndents of ethnology 

both by publication and exhibition. We have had to go as far 

afield as Germany to study the implements of Queensland's near 
neighbor. The two decorated mummies from Torres Strait, of 
which we bave photographs, are in good order, the original waist 

garb or ornameutation having been replaced. There were also 

hnddled mummies which are to be described soon. 1 The decorated 
shields and the stone knives of Australia were especially fine. 
Among the unarranged specimens we noticed many good things 
from the Solomon group. It was impossible in our short visit to 
even look over all the extensive collections, but we got a fair idea 
of the material the Director is arranging, and we laid pians for a 
closerconnection betweenthisandourownmuseum. Weresumed 
our ride to the Botanical Garden which we fonnd very dry and 
rather a playground than a garden. On our return to the steamer 
we found that we had driven more than thirty-two miles. We 
sailed at six, taking with us Mr. Wansey. The land between 
Brisbane and the sea is low and mangrove-fringed. 

Sunday, Oct. 20. Fair weather and we were off the Sydney 
Heads about 2 p.u. As it was a holiday we had to wait for the 

doctor. When we at last steamed up the harbor I noticed a great 

increase of the littoral houses on both sides. At 4 p.m. we landed. 
and as the absurd local laws do not allow our Chinese stewards to 
work in Australia we had the choice of either carryiag our hand 
luggage ashore ourselves or waiting untii two very slow "white” 
laborers could do it for us. The sole inspector did his disagreeable 
work tboroughly, pcrhaps because awakened from bis afternoou 
nap, and put one of our trunks through a stricter search than we 
had found anywhere in Europe. At last we saw our traps loaded 
' Memoirsofthc Qneeusluni .Vuseum, vol. I, pl. Pofua» MummifieoHo», 
[339j 
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a fine colledtion of things almost itn possible to repla ce kept in a very 
combustible building. Surelv New Zealand bas more ol these fire- 
traps to her discredit than any other country. 

We fonnd Mr. A. Hamilton, the Diredtor, who welcomed «s 
most cordially and proceeded to show ns many interesting things, 
amongthem a colletfUon of Cook relics from the Bullock Museum' 



feather Kukailiiiioku. a helmet and a hat of foreign sliape but cov- 

kindnessof the Director; Tongan club of exquisite workmanship: 
meat hook (Fig. 149) of unknown origin; phallic stone dagger 

([?]Fig. 150); carved Maori fintes, one double (Fig. 151): Maori 

1 Amoug his possessions Mr. Hamilton sbowed us a prieed copy of the 
tale catalogue of this old tuuseum with the prices obtained for these very 
relics in the early part of the last centurv. 
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play a very important part. We lunched with Mr. Hamilton at 
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narrow suspensior bridge whieh rerpiired careful walking to avoid 
unpleasant oscillatior in theiniddle. We went along by the Mulier 

glacier and turned aaide to see the Hooker stream run under tbe 

glacier ( Fig, 165). It was bard at first to believe tbat the dark, 
gravel-loaded mass was ice, it was so covered with sand. Every 
now and tlien a block <a miniature iceberg) would break off and 
Show its true nature. The sides sbowed rntmerous protruding 
pebbles and boulders like plums in a pudding, and fartheT tip the 



inass was seamed deeply with transverse cracks. In the Hooket 
Valley were thousands ol the beautifut white buttercup, called 
here, absurdly, "Mt. Cook lilies’’ ( Ro»unn,lus Lyo/lii). It was 
not difhcult to distinguish two species of this interesting piant, but 
as I supposed Dr. Cheeseman (whose excellent Flora I had not 
with me) had described it, I took no pains to preserve specimens. 
Ou meetiug I)r. Cheeseman later in Atickland I found tbat he had 
visited this region two nionths later tlian uiv visit and doubtless 
the flowers had perished from one oi these. One ma v have been 
/f. Traversii which has not been reported for lorty years. New 

Zealand is rich in this genus, Dr. Cheeseman describing thirty- 

seven species. [3*3] 
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but no geysers! The natives who once thronged the place and 
gave it life and interest had moved away; Maggie, the famous 
guide, had married a millionaire Englishman and was living in 
England and her fine little honse was closed, On the hilt the Pa, 
so graphically described by Mt. Hamilton,' witli itscarved houses. 
watch towers and gateways had been reerected on the hili, but this 

relic of the Christchurch Exhibition is now looking tawdry and in 



decay, and hardly recalls the fine account given by Hamilton. 
Graves were prominent, but with the geysers and hot springsdead, 

many varieties of nalural (ouutains were in most energetic action, 

guard against the hot spatters coming every now and tben from 
basin or crevice. Have tbese springs followed the Maori inhabit¬ 
ant» or are they simply resting? The destrudlion of the Terraces 
in theeruption of Tarawera a dozen years ago; the spoilingof the 
mighty Waimangu geyser, the largest intheworld (i8ooft.) by 







































an hour. We finalty got to Rotorua at 2:1,5, tired and dusty. It 
seems as if the activity of this region as ««II as tbat of Whakarewa- 

rewa was diniinislitng. but iu this case I should not forni a definite 

opinion as the water is high and may affect the action. Intlie 

latter region. as I have already stated. the action is alniost neg- 

ligible. It has iormerly been possible to start the action of Wairoa 



(great water) by soaping, but this time it liad no effeet on the 

extent sufficient to have tlie news telephoued to the hotel. In the 

growth of azaleas and rhododendrons yet seeti. One clamp of darii 
pink azaleas was at least 12 feet in diameter, and some of the rhodo- 

Monday. Nov. 1*. Train left at 9:50: windy and dusty ali 
the way, arriving in Auckland at 5 p.m,; certainly a slow train. 
Although the New Zealand railways have iniproved in the matter 
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ration, often used to cover important beatus in woven patterns of 
two colors. There were many of the yaqona bowls, some carved 
in tttrtle form. Needles forsailmaking formed from humati bones. 
Clubs of various fornis in great mimber. Many specimens of the 
beautiful madrepore corals eomnion on the Fijian reefs. In fact 
there were the fouudations of a good local museum,' Near by was 
the Carnegie, both well situated btt the shore of the bay. 

To show bow the old time is passing I insert a figure (171)0! 
the modern use of the ancient lali or war drums. The advocates 
of universal peace shonld feel encouraged when the Ceree Fijian 

former cannibal and all-the-time warrior has come to this! Swords 

and spears must soou follow to plowshares and prnning books. A 
harsh dull roar those old drums used to make; they are better food 
bowls or horse troughs. The number of Hindus about the town 
of Suva indicates that, like the Japanese on these islands, the field 
laborers when they get a chance move into town to engage in 

remain than can be found of Hawaiian niake on Hawaiian Islands: 
but here the intercourse between islands and even villages is stili 
by the old means of conveyance. We also drove by the Domain 

photographs. The town has greatly intproved during the past few 
years; a large concrete hotel is nearly finished on the water edge. 
At 11:30 we departed. 

latter so near that we could plainly see the fine white beach and 

COCO palm plautations. Early on Tbursday (Thanksgiving Day), 
we passed Hull’s Island, rather large with an extensive lagoon, 
the bordcrs rather narrow. The captain invited me to the bridge 
to see all that was possible. The opening on the West is uot for 
ordinary boats, although they could be hauled over. There were 
trees and shrubs with many coconuts. About noon we passed 
Birnie, a small white island with grass but no trees; a stone beacon 
is a good landmark. We passed to the east of Hnll but to west oi 
Birnie. Took Mr. Wilson on to the bridge with me; at four we 
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Conclusions l)rawn from What Has Been Seen. 
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artist of the Bishop Museum, has painted casta of unique speci- 

detectedon a museum sbelf from the original, even with that origiual 

by its side. In biological collections the processis necessary in the 
case of fruits, and especially of fishes, and it was Mr. Thompson’® 
work on the magnificent collcction of Hawaiian fishes in the Bishop 
Museum that led us to complete a series of stone implements (for 
example) with casts of members of the series of which we could 
only borrow the unique specimen. In such a series I would prefer 
to have an unpainted cast than none, and the ptain cast is better 
tlian one badly painted, as has been too common in museums. 

The wonderfully colored fish of the Hawaiian waterscan be 
well preserved only in this way. No preservative known will pre- 
vent the destruction of the tints so peculiar a beauty of the living 
fish. A snake crowded into a bottle is a poor substitute for the 
same reptile cast in a life-lilte attitude and artistically colored. 
How much easier does an inanimate object, like an idol, a bowl, a 

the plaster casts of the giorious creations of the Greek sculptor, 
tiot ttierely because there is only one original, but because inmany 

stains of time and neglect. and the jointures of the restorer are 

ail eliminated. 

The time may come when ali important museums will photo- 
graph their collections on scale, bearing the museum nuniber, for 

exchange with other museums in the same line and using the same 

method. We have at least one museum that has furtiished good 
photograpbs of all specimens from our Pacific region in their cases. 
In these days of universal photography it is not diffieult to get 
good pictures of any particular specimen desired, and most museums 
are very obliging in this matter: only care must betaken that the 
print is a permanent one if it is to be filed away with its card index. 

seums perforce turn ourthoughts tothe future. Wbatistobedone 
rvhen all specimens of the work of primitive races have been 
gathered into museums? The day when all work oi unadulterated 
Polynesia will cease isqnite withiu sight. Hawaii hasthrown away 
UijJ 
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her kapa-beaters, and ali other relics of her aucient iudividuality; 

she stilis holds to her national food poi, but the implements are no 

longer made in the olden way, and most of the actual manufacture 

of the food is by the industrious Chinese or by the machines of the 

foreigner. Samoa makes but little siapo (kapa) and that of poor 
quality to sell to tourists (often in Honolulu as of Hawaiian make). 
The Marquesans have long ago given up the native manufadlures 

the Society Islands, Tonga, and indeed ali the south-eastern Pacific 
march in the same procession; New Zealand alone clings to the 
poor reinnants of her fine ancient work. And the passing of the 
Primitive Age is by no means confined to Polynesia. Tlie mission- 
ary of the gospel or of commerce has penetrated all the islands of 
the Creat Ocean in spite of the cannibalistic proclivities that for a 
wbite forrned a barrier to their impertinencies, and from Rapanui 
to the end of Duteh New Guinea all that made the interesting in¬ 
habitant* a peculiar people is vanisbing before the inroads of the 
white invader if not with the speed of the dew before the sun, yet 
with a rapidity whieh is no less than appalling to the ethnologist. 
Where are the soulptors of the gigantic images of Rapanui; where 
the huilders of the trilithon on Tonga; where the carvers of the 
Marquesas and their artistic tatuers; where the artistic beaters 
and ornamenters of kapa and the deft weavers of mats and baskets 
on Hawaii? I need not describe what a so-called civilization has 
put in the place oi the ancient workers; ethnologists know, or if 
they do not then are they the happier for their ignorance. 

As is weli known to the Trustees oi this museum, and to many 
others, the Director of this museum planned some years ago an 
exploratio» of the Pacific islands on a large seale. and a statement 
of this was printed and sent to many scientific men and to prominent 
universities and societies: owing to an intervention that need not 

be mentioned here, this plan. so far as the museum was concemed. 

was withdrawn, but the note of warning then sounded caused not 
a few of the wiser societies to make portions of the desired ex plora - 
tion in various parts oi the Pacific, especially in the Western and 
south-eastern regions, and the results while generally good, all cou- 

finn what has been said above, that the harvest has been gathered; 

only the gleanings remain. Uu] 
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To the TruStees of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. 


Sirs:—In accordance witfi the rules adopted by the TruSees 
on December 15, 1910, I submit my Annuat Report on the pres- 
ent condition of this Museum and the work done in the various 
departments during the year 1911. 

WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM, 

Direflor of the Museum. 


Honolulu, January 17,1912. 
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To the TruSees of the Bernice Pauahi Bishap Museum. 

Sirs:—In accordance with tke rules adopted by the TruSees 
on December 15, 1910, I submit my Annual Repori on the pres- 
ent conditio» of this Museum and the work done in the various 
depariments during tke year 1912. 

WILUAM T. BRIGHAM, 

Dtreflor of the Museum. 

Honolulu, March 7. 1913. 
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The joumey began April 
10, 1912, and ended De¬ 
cember 3 of the satne 
year. J» Of this a report 
was made to the Trus- 
tees, and by them ordered 
printed Augtist 5, 1913. 
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Vol. I. Nos. 1-5- 1899 -1903. 

Vol. II. Nos. 1-4. 1906-1909- 

Vol. DI. Ka Hana Kapo: The Maklng of Bark-Cloth In 
Hawaii. By Wtn. T. Brigham. 1911 . Complete volnme. 


OCCAS ION AL PAPERS. (Octavo.) 

Vol. I. Nos. i-s. 1898-1902. <No. 1 out of print.) 

Vol. n. Nos. T- 5 - 1903-19°7■ 

Vol. III. Nos. 1-2. 1907. (Volume incomplete.) 

Vol. IV. Nos. i-s- 1906-1911. 

Vol. V. No. 1. New Hawailan Planta, III. By Charles 
N. Forbcs.- Prellminary Obscrvations Concerniug the 
Piant Iuvasion on Some Lava Flows of Manna Loa, 
Hawaii. By Charles N. Forbes. 1912. 

No. 2. Direetor’s Report for 1911.—The New Labora- 
tory.—Another Cnrved Ad»e: By Wm. T. Brigham. 1912. 

No. 3. Notes on the Flora of Xahoolawe and Molo- 
fcini. By Charles N. Forbes. — Au Ennmeration of 
Nllhau Plants. By Charles N. Forbes. 1913. 

No. 4 . Director’s Report for 1912. 1913- 

No. 5. Dlrector'8 Report of a Journey Around the 
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